SERMONS 


— — 


SE LDL 


ON THE FOLLOWING 


SUBJECTS 


I. All the works of God, in 
their natural ſtate, beau. 
tiful and lovely, &c. 

II. To he filled with the 
fulneſs of God, explain- 
ed and illuſtrated, 

III. The neceſſity of giving 
the heart to wiſdom, the 
power the mind has over 
its affeQions, &c, 

IV. The great ſimilarity of 
the individuals in the 
conſtituent and moſt va- 
luable parts of human 
nature, 

V. & VI. Moral perfeQion, 
the higheſt end and chief 
good of man, attainable 
by all; and the means of 

- attaining it, | 

VII. What is imported in 
glorifying God, and in 
what ſenſe to be the end 
of our actions. 


VIII. The ſcripture doc- 
trine of the mediation of 
Chriſt explained. 

IX. What the ſentiments of 
angels concerning our pre- 
ſent ſtate may be ſuppoſed 
to be. 

Xx. The cares of human life, 


|.. how far they ſhall ceaſe 


in a future ſtate. 

XI. That the preſent ſtate 
has a plain reference to a 
future inviſible one. 

XII. The infinite impor- 

«tance of the love of God. 

XIII. The great importance 
of not being enſlaved by 

any deſire. 

XIV. & XV, Our abſolute 
dependenceon God; with 
practical reflections. 

XVI. What is imported in 
keeping the heart, and the 


| 


beſt means of doing it. 


By the late Reverend Janes DuchAl, D. "WM 
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(i) 


A 


LETTER 


TO A 
FRI E N D, Sc. 
—Luique ſacerdetts cafti, dum wita nanebat,— 
] DO not, my friend, call into queſtion 
the general utility of biographical writ- 


ing: On the contrary, eminent and ex- 
emplary virtue diſplayed in its true co- 


lours, by a maſterly hand, one would 
think ſhould be uncommonly entertain- 


ing, as well as tend to produce many good 
effects. Much leſs do I object to the origi- 
nal, of which you defire a copy : It is 
alſo one which I had acceſs to know inti- 
mately, and held in the higheſt eſteem g 
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(1) 
fo that no man would be more warmly 
zealous to do honour to the memory of 
our late friend Dr. Dachal, did power al- 
ways follow inclination. However, ſeve- 
ral other difficulties occur, in ſuch an at- 
tempt; ſome of which, perhaps, may not 
improperly find a place, in the entrance 
of this letter, which I do not yet foreſce 
can run into any great length; but even 
ſhould it happen to equal the extent of a 
moderate ſermon, ſtill it will fall ſhort of 
many modern epiſtles, to a friend, and 
through him, to the public. Poſſibly too, 
ſome hints may be thrown out, not un- 
uſeful to other unpractiſed adventurers in 
this way of writing, (or, it may be, as 
your friend, preſſed into the ſervice) who 
might otherwiſe, in circumſtances like the 
preſent, not find it eaſy to ſpread out 
ſcanty matter, without any continued 
thread of narration to work along. 
It were indeed to de wiſhed that a fair 
hearing could be procured for obſcure and 
humble worth; where more is meant than 
commonly meets the ear, and eye: But it 
is no eaſy matter to bring out to light the 
hidden graces of the heart; even the lines 
of a fine and delicate face are not eaſily 
28 15 hit 


( iii ) 
hit off. Simplicity of manners, diſciplin'd 
paſſions, moving in a ſort of ſtill life, and 
in a narrow ſphere, are not glaring enough 


to attract the popular eye. As few have 
the powers to expreſs, perhaps, not many 
have taſte to diſcern the mild and retired 
beauties. Yet the humble virtues are 
moſt truly ſuch ; they are moſt uſeful in 
common life; all are called to the practice 
of them; and they are moſt imitable: 
Few are born to figure on the public ſtage ; 
and it is often ſeen that rude undiſciplin'd 
abilities, and paſſions, moſt ſtrongly rouze 
attention; fot nature's ſhoots are moſt 
luxuriant. Such characters are generally 
ſtruck off at a heat, from the colliſion of 
ſtrong powers, and fortunate conjunctures. 
And, at beſt, mere elevation of place, bold- 
neſs of ſpirit, and force of genius, pro- 
duce themſelves into light, rather as ob- 
jects of undiſcerning applauſe, than of 
imitation, Indeed, characters of this caſt 
often produce a very bad effect: the mo- 
ral eye is dazzled by the falſe luſtre of ſpe- 


cious qualities; not to ſay, by flagrant 


enormities, dreſſed out in the ſpoils of 
virtue; thus debauching the ſenſe of right, 
and proſtituting the rewards of true worth, 
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(ix) 

to the ſervice of vice Decipit exemplar 
vitiis imitabile And thus, modeſt re- 
tired virtue, in the vale of life, is ſtill 
more obſcured, by the ſplendor of folly 
in high place. Such virtue may indeed 
reſemble the dawning light, which ſhines 
more and more to the fullneſs of day; 
but from thoſe whoſe ſenſes are not exer- 
ciſed to diſcern, it will attract little re- 
gard ; ſhedding only a mild and gentle 


ray, amidſt the ſhades of obſcurity. The 


ſhewy, the ſuperficial, the glaring, have 
always, and ftill will draw the many to 
wonder: In truth, many are the miſhapen 
and miſchievous beaſts, the world has 
wondered after; while the plain, the ſolid, 
the natural, lye little noticed. For theſe 
fame ſeldom ſounds her trumpet : How- 
ever, ſhe is too puiſſant a perſonage to be 
arreſted in her courſe by us: Common 
fame ſounds, and common ſenſe is ſilent : 
And, in the preſent ſtate of things, there 
may poſſibly be more reaſons for this, than 
our philoſophy wots of. 

Nov, my friend, in ſo hopeleſs a caſe, 
were it not the wiſer way, to let every 
man's own works praiſe him? If, for in- 
Nance, his friends produce him as a wri- 


U ter; 


(v) 
ter; why, let the impartial public reward 
4564 according to ſuch his works. What 
need of ſuſpected panegyric? and not un- 
juſtly ſuſpected, in modern practice; for 


what happens? An admired friend is no 


more; when, inſtantly, fond affection 
ſnatches up the pencil, and all is one 


blaze of light, with ſcarce a ſhade, or va- 


riety of lines, to give diſtinction. But 
ſurely, thus to mix up almoſt all the vir- 


tues, and in the higheſt degree, with 


ſcarce one trace of defect, or human in- 
firmity, is neither to draw, nor colour 
after the life. This is not to give the 
portrait of a man, but the poet's perfect 
monſter, which the world ne er ſaw ;—or, 
on the contrary, if malevolence conduct 
the work, the roman ſatiriſt's ſtill more 


enormous monſter, redeemed from vice by 


no one virtue. Credulity itſelf will revolt 
at ſuch, outrage againſt all truth of cha- 
rater; as beyond the powers of huma- 
nity, either to exemplify, or to imitate, 
Doubt will either queſtion the exiſtence 
of the perfect pattern; or, looking up to 
ſuch ſublime highths of virtue, will ſtrain 
the powers; and deſpair of attainment 
will extinguiſh all ardour of imitation. 
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(vi) 
There appears to be a natural tone of the 
powers, beyond which the purſuit of vir- 
tue itſelf, may incur the imputation of 
folly. Far truth's ſake then, and for ex- 
emple's ſake, it were better not ſet the 
mark to be aimed at, too far out of reach, 
It ſeems ſafer for each perſon, without 
violent efforts, to hold on the even tenpur 
of his own way; in the poct's' manner, 
addreſſing his fellow-candidates—2wod ſi 
ceſſas, aut ſlrenuns anteis, nec tardum operior, 


nec precedentibus inſto. 


But it may be faid, what ſhould diſcou- 
rage, or rather not provoke emulation, in 
a life af eaſy, modeſt, unaffected goodneſs ; 
and acting in an humble private ſtation ? 
Should not parity of circumſtances, and ap- 
parently equal advantages, with thoſe 
who, by a patient continuance in well- 
doing, have already finiſhed their courſe, 
naturally ſtimulate others, to ſtrain every 
nerve in the race of virtue? more eſpe- 
cially, as the fame immortal wreath of 


glory ſhall crown equal ardour, and perſe- 
verance, though with unequal powers. 
Be it ſo : Still here is the difficulty, like 
gur late friend, to hold on this ſame unre- 


mitting tenour of virtue, ſtedfaſt to the 
end 


(vii) 
end unſeduced, like him, by the allure- 
ments of ſight and ſenſe; by temptations 
from within, and from without; by the 
current of faſhion and exemple; unſway- 

ed by popular opinion, and the falle max 
ims of the many; unterrified too, to en- 
counter difficulties, dangers, pains, loſſes, 
and even obloquy and reproach, in ſup- 
port of the cauſe of truth and goodneſs 
unſeen, unapplauded, unreluctant, to ſub- 
mit to ſevere trials of virtue, of ſelf-diſ- 
cipline, and ſelf-denial, for the teſtimony 
of a good conſcience, and the approba- 
tion of the ſupreme Judge of merit! No 
doubt, an approving heart, and the atteſ- 
tation of him who is greater than the 
heart, is the nobleſt reward of virtue, far 
beyond the acclaim of men and angels : 
But, is it eaſy thus not to conſult with 
fleſh and blood; with unwearied patience 
to continue ſteadfaſt and immovable; to 
live not by ſight, but by faith? Is not 
this true heroiſm, in whatever condition 
of life? Does it not approach to the ſum- 
mit of chriſtian perfection? It ſurely ſup- 
poſes the fulleſt conviction of all the lead- 
ing principles of religion; the warmeſt 

A4 attachment 


(viii) 

attachment of heart to them; and an in- 
vincible firmneſs of ſpirit. Such is the 
hidden man of the heart ; ſuch is modeſt 
retired worth! Beſides, ſuch worth i is often 
aſſociated with a ſtate of life, with cir- 
oumſtances, which depreſs and obſcure it; 

it naturally courts retirement ; careleſs, 


perhaps impatient of applauſe. Why 


then obtrude it on the public eye; or draw 


it into the common haunts of men? 


of men, either loſt i in a whirl of vanity, 
or engroſs d by the more ſpecious purſuits 
of life? 

Such however, it muſt yet be owned, 
is the force of genuine goodneſs, that, 


where there is any ſenſibility remaining, 


any thing uniſon to it, in the mind of 


the obſerver, it will commend reſpedt. | 


Even the retainers to vice, if not quite 
loſt to the ingenuous ſentiments of na- 
ture, do homage to it. Let but the liv- 
ing form of undiſſembled goodneſs arreſt 
the attention of the gay, the diſſipated, 
the pleaſurable; and they will, for the 
time, revere it: Surely, a Very unexcep- 
tionable teſtimony in its favour. After 
all, whatever declaimers may ſuggeſt of 
times and manners, they are not yet ſo 
degenerate, 
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(ix) 
degenerate, as that true wiſdom need 
ſhun all the reſorts of men, or fear an ill 
reception. Of this our friend was a re- 
markable inſtance ; whoſe modeſt unaſ- 
ſuming worth attracted the eſteem of per- 
ſons of rank, and figure in life; a diſtinc- 
tion which did no leſs honour to thoſe 


who conferred, than to him who receiv- 


ed it. How is it then, that thoſe who 
fhould ſtand foremoſt in the train of vir- 
tue, axe ſo much baniſhed from the cam- 
merce of the faſhionable world? On the 
one hand, grimace, and an illiberal for- 
bidding manner, has belied the fair form 
of virtue : On the other, levity, and an 
unreſiſting fuppleneſs, which may be mold- 
ed into any ſhape, is an extreme, perhaps, 
of worſe conſequence to religion ; as- it 
approaches to libertiniſm ; is more expoſed 
to view; and in characters ſet up as ex- 
emples to others. - Be both theſe extremes 
avoided ; let virtue aſſume her. own na- 
tive form, her eaſy graceful dignity of 
manner; and all will be well. But of 
this, perhaps, ſomething tog much; as it 
may not be thought a text fit for lay- 
handling. 2 
; 


(29 

It is in itſelf, and to my purpoſe, far 
more agreeable, to contemplate our late 
friend, as a fair pattern of the golden 
mean above-mentioned. And I ſhall be 
much pleaſed to find you, and other judges 
in this moral painting, who knew the ori- 
ginal, recognizing the reſemblance, though 
but imperfeR, between it and this unfi- 
niſhed ſketch—How ſweetly united in 
him, the ſoft, the gentle, the ſympathe- 
tic; with the firm, the grave, and the 
manly? and ſure it is no mean point of 
wiſdom, to harmonize theſe often jarring 
elements, To win ones way to the heart, 
for honeſt purpoſes; by mild addreſs and 
tho arts of perſuaſion, hiding the autho- 
rity of the adviſer, in the kind remonſtran- 
ces of the friend, was eminently his ta- 
lent. Indeed his natural modeſty and re- 
ſerye, perhaps to an exceſs, ſeldom aſ- 
ſumed the ſeverity of rebuke, unleſs ex- 
torted in vindication of truth and right; 
when he neyer failed ty exert himſelf--- 
Virtutis vere cuſtos rigidufque fatelles ; in- 
eapable, from cowardiſe, or mean views, 
to deſert the poſt of virtue; or, where 
the ſtill voice of reaſon could be heard. 
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(mn) 
of adding even the ſanQion of ſilence, to 
what he thought was wrong, 

Particular characters appear eminently 
diſtinguiſhed, by particular virtues and 
talents: the condition of human life re- 
quires it fo. Natural complexion, habit, 
education, profeſſion, many complicated 
circumſtances, bring out, with various 
degrees of ſtrength, the various powers 
of head and heart: through all theſe, 
the original caſt of genius will predomi- 
nate: however ductile to proper culture, 
and capable of aſſuming various forms, 
fill the ruling principle will ſtrongly mark 
the general character. See how endleſsly 
the human face is diverſified, by the oom- 
bination of a few ſimple elements! while, 
in a general ſameneſs, ſome prominent 
ſtriking turn of feature, ſtamps the peculiar 
character of countenance. Now, it is the 
ſeizing this characteriſtic diſtincti ve mark, 
and producing it to light, which reflects 
the true image of the individual: This 
omitted, or unſſcilfully taken off, the par- 


ticular man is loft, in the vague reſem- 
blance of the ſpecies at large. However, 
this individuating principle itſelf, is not 


always 
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always obvious: it may not be called out 


by any correſponding ſcene of action; it 


may go on to operate uniformly, through 


a ſtill recurring ſaſheneſs of life; like an 
equable motion proceeding from the ſame 


continued impulſe : This is often the caſe. 
in a private ſtation ; where the ſame offi- 


ces proceed in the ſame tenour ; and yeſ- 


terday, to-day, and to-morrow, are of the 
ſame colour. . The whole piece may be 


excellent: the character, ſo ſituated, may 
exemplify the moſt uſeful, the moſt amia- 
ble virtues; the virtues of the good citi- 
zen, of the faithful friend, of the emi- 
nently pious, diligent, and ſkilful teacher 
of religion. 

How applicable. is all this to the 8 
of the following diſcourſes? How intire- 
ly devoted, his life, to the zealous diſ- 
charge of the duties of his profeſſion, 


thoſe who knew him beſt can witneſs 


The whole man, his ſoul, his heart, was 
in his buſineſs, as a miniſter of the chriſ- 
tian religion! Warm and unbiaſſed in his 
attachment to the cauſe of truth, and li- 
berty ; to promote theſe was devoted a 
ſpirit of reſearch, manly and liberal ; and 

which, 
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which, no very common appearance per- 
haps, grew with his growing years. He 
was utterly averſe from that imperious, 
narrow, bigotted ſpirit, which has wrought 
ſuch mighty miſchief 'in the chriſtian 
world; to the reproach of religion itſelf ; 


and which one knows not whether it has 


more debaſed the underſtanding, or cor- 
rupted the principles and affections of the 
human heart. It was from a deep con- 
viction of the great truths of religion, a 
conviction, the reſult of moſt impartial 
inquiry; from the powers of Chriſtianity 
ſtrongly felt; from a heart penetrated 
with a ſenſe of duty in diſcharging the 
offices of the ſacred function, and the 
honour of approving his zeal and fidelity 
to his Lord and Maſter---From theſe, was 
his conduct animated to ſuch unwearied 
diligence; hence was he inſtant in ſeaſon, 
out of ſeaſon, fervent in - ſerving 
his God. 

Indeed, an indefatigable induſtry appears 
to have been a peculiar diſtinction of this 
excellent man; and a moſt important diſ- 
tinction it is! For it will be found, that in 
the various offices of life, we fall ſhort, 
not 


( xiv ) 
not ſo much for want of talents, as from 
indolence and want of activity. We readi- 
ly ſeem to yield the pre- eminence, in point 
of ability, to the perſon who far excels 
us, in moral and religious attainments; 
little perhaps ſuſpecting, that our ſloth 
and want of exertion, are then obliquely 
making their own apology. You know 
it was an eſſential article in the character 
of an eminent Roman, that he was, vir 
indaſirins, an induſtrious man: And I am 
perſuaded it. will be found, that ſuperior 
eminence is oftener the fruit of this plain 
virtue, than of ſuperior abilities. How- 
ever, ſucceſsful induſtry ſuppoſes the pow- 
ers, and energy of mind, properly pointed 
to the courſe of life; as well as unbiaſſed, 
and unobſtructed, by the counterworking 
of oppoſite forces Hence the apoſtolic 
precept, of laying aſide every weight, and 
the fin that moſt caſily beſets us. 
But, in proof of our friend's moſt ex- 
_ emplary induſtry, « point highly deſerv- 
ing particular notice, as in a great mea- 
ſure imitable by all, and productive of 
the beſt effects; let it be confidered, that 
after a vigorous application, in early 
youth, to fit himſelf for that reputable 
courſe 


( xr) 
courſe of life he had choſen; and after 
having made honourable progreſs in it, 
acquitting himſelf of all its duties, with 
moſt conſcientious zeal---at the ſame time, 
by diligent ſtudy, and a ſingular patience 
of labour, which is a capital point, hav- 
ing laid up not only an uncommon ſtock 
of uſeful knowledge and learning; but, 
which is a more immediate neceſſary of 
theological life, of ſermons alſo; one may 
ſay, more than ſufficient to have equipped 
moſt modern Divines for life---Yet, all this 
notwithſtanding,on being choſen to ſucceed 
the late Mr: Abernethy, in the proteſtant diſ- 
ſenting congregation of vod. ſtreet, Dublin; 
though now paſt the meridian of life, 'of 
a valetudinary habit of body, and in cir- 
cutnſtances which, from change of place, 
might have tempted the love of caſe to 
abate the ardor of application- He, on 
the contrary, began, as it were, his ca- 
reer anew; not availing himſelf of the 
tich treaſure before laid up, in the way 
of writing ; but forgetting, as St. Pas 

ſpeaks, 


* On Mir. Aberaethy's removal from ur im, our author alſo 


dad ſucceeded him in that place; where the memory of both 


will de long and deſerved!y reveretly 


ear . 
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( xvi ) 
ſpeaks, the things that were behind, he 
alſo preſſed forward for the prize that 
awaits a patient continuance in well-do- 


ing: Inſomuch that, amidft daily avoca- 
tions, during a courſe of twenty years, 
which he ſurvived from his firſt ſettle- 


ment in Dublin, he compoſed and wrote 
ſermons, to an amount almoſt beyond 
belief; perhaps ſcarcely to. be paralell'd ; 
more, it appears on the beſt computa- 
tion, than ſeven hundred. So ſtriking 
an inſtance, ſo late in life, of renew- 


ed, one may ſay, of obſtinate labour, 


is ſurely worth recording. It will doubt- 
leſs, be matter of wonder to many; and 


to ſome, it is to be hoped, of genetous 


emulation. His manner alſo of compoſing 
ſermons, deſerves notice ; perhaps the imi- 
tation 'of all, not incapable of it, who 
would wiſh to ſtrengthen memory by vi- 


gorous exerciſe; and to acquire a con- 


templative habit. By continued practice, 
the Doctor had arrived at a facility of 
digeſting, and laying up in his mind, the 
whole of a diſcourſe: inſomuch that he 
not unfrequently transferred it upon pa- 
per, unleſs broke in upon, at one fitting, 
without heſitation, and with more than 

| the 
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the rapidity of almoſt any mere tranſ- 
criber. His thoughtful turn of mind, and 
his parſimony of time, probably led him 
into this track : certain it is, he much, but 
modeſtly, recommended the practice, from 
his own experience. Whether one is maſ- 
ter of his time, or even otherwiſe, ſtill a 
much greater portion of it daily runs to 
waſte, than can well be apprehended, 
without entering into a detail of particu- 
lars. Theſe pretious moments are gene- 
rally diſſipated, without regret, in the 


ſuppoſed neceſſary gratifications, or a- 


muſements, of life: not to reckon the 
greater ſacrifices of time, made to indo- 
lence, or to impertinent activity; for 


which, perhaps, we charge ourſelves as | 


criminal. The accuſtomed daily round 
which fills up life, at the time eaſily juſti- 
fies itſelf; and it is only on bringing longer 
periods to a fair account, that we become 
properly ſenſible of the mighty blank 
ſpaces, and of the irreparable loſs incur- 
red. Here, as in many other things, our 


friend's conduct was moſt worthy of imita- 
tion. It was his frugality of time, his re- 


deeming every paſſing moment almoſt, 
Vol. II. a which 
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which enabled him to crowd ſo much 
work, into ſo ſhort a period. Perhaps no 
man had leſs reaſon, in any fenſe, to ſay 
with the roman Emperor, My friends, I 
have loft a any | 

I juſt mentioned above, the Doctor's 
frequent avocations in the way of his 
profeſſion. In truth, wherever the diſ- 


treſſed, the diſconſolate, the neceſſitous, 


the ſick, demanded his preſence, there 
was he. In ſuch offices of mercy and hu- 
manity, he ſurely laboured more abun- 
dantly than you all. Beſide the occa- 
ſions of miniſtring relief, which his com- 
paſſionate heart ſonght out, multitudes of 
all ſorts, as well as thoſe under his im- 
mediate care, applied to him ; for, without 
partial regards himſelf, he was loved by 
all; and ſuffering of any ſort, which he 
could any way alleviate, was to him an 
irreſiſtible call---Was any hungry, or 
thirſty, or a ftranger, or naked, or ſick, 
or in priſon, and he did not miniſter re- 
lief, when in his power? All this was, in 
him, the more meritorious, as it broke in 
upon his natural love of retirement, of 
reading, of writing; which he not only 
. , — gave 


(ma) = 
gave up to the ſocial active duties of life; 
but, indeed, his eaſe, his health : He was 
much in the wretched habitations of po- 
verty and diſeaſe. At all times, regard- 
leſs of the inclemency of ſeaſon, and the 
ohſtruction of crowded ſtreets, he went 
about doing good. No man ever reduced 
to practice more tlioroughly the Philoſa- 
pher's juſt deciſion, tbat where the calls. 
of public or private virtue claſh with 
learned cafe, and retirement, the latter 
ſhould be inſtantly abandoned: But, how 
diffioult this piece of ſelf· denial, common 
practice abundantly ſhews ! 

Here, no doubt, it is very obvious to 
ſay, whence had this man leiſure to pro- 
duce ſo much in the way of writing * ; and, 
to ſay the leaſt, far above the common 
ſtandard ? The fat however is certainly 
ſa. Nor can indolence, and diflipation, 
eaſily conceive what may be atchieved — 
ſtrang powers, by habits of induſtry, and 
patience of labour; ſtimulated by motives 
of duty, and unobſtructed by the cares 
and pleaſures of life The Doctor had no 

a 2 family, 


* He was alfs the author of various oceafionat publice- 
done, beth here and in Lag 
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family. To ſay the truth, his practice 


might well have m. one of the 
roman Poet's humorous apology, for 
the tardineſs of his poetical producti- 
ons, taken from the buſtle and inter- 
ruptions of a town-life, and from the 
juſtling of buſy crowds; on which he 
exclaims, with his uſual vein of pleaſan- 
try I nunc, & verſus tecum meditare ca- 
noros) Now, in this very ſituation of tra- 
verſing ftreets, to do offices of humanity, 
our good friend might have often been 
caught, in the very fat of meditating-— 
not verſe indeed, but very uſeful, honeſt - 
proſe. This will, perhaps, appear an od- 
dity : Be it fo: it ſaved much time how- 
ever; and it grew from a contemplative 
habit ; for the ſimplicity of his ſpirit was 
moſt remote from all affectation. 

And now, it is hopeds ſuch unwearied 
diligence in his vocation, may well account 


for ſo much work done in it; and ſhould 


alſo be a powerful incentive to others, 
to ſtir up every gift that is in them; 
the rather, as it does not appear that 
the Doctor's pre- eminence lay in the 
poſſeſſion of natural powers, greatly be- 

* 


(9). 
yond the common rate of men ; (though 
unqueſtionably he had genius, and various 
conſiderable abilities of mind) ſo much as in 
the culture and application of them; and in 
the vigour they derived from the aſſiſtance 
of a good heart. But, as theſe advantages are 
attainable by all, who are not wanting to 
themſelves; by all who feel that beſt am- 


bition, of being good ſtewards of the ma- 


nifold grace of God; may not this excel- 
lent man's character and conduct be, with 
great propriety, ſet forth as a pattern of 
imitation to others; the only valuable end, 
it ſnould ſeem, of ſuch exhibitions? 
As to circumſtances little intereſting, I 
have neither lights, nor curioſity to in- 
quire. In ſo private a walk of life, and 
ſo little diverſified, it 1s ſcarce to-be ex- 


| pected that incidents, worth recording, 


ſhould have occurred. Adventures rarely - 
mark the lives of wiſe and good men: 
they hold on the noiſeleſs tenour of their 
way; and as ſeldom is true modeſty the 
hero of its own tale. Happy is it for the 
world, that ſuch men are born into it; 
where, or when, is of little moment ; nor 
am I inſtructed in theſe curious points: 
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Fe any memoir remain, relating to them, 
which deſerves notice, it may be produ- 
ced. I only know, that his early educa- 
tion was under the direction of an uncle; 
a venerable and learned man, as the times 
then were; and whoſe memory the Doctor 
treated woch in the ſame ſtrain of reſpect, 
as Horace did that of his father. His 


preparatory ſtudies were greatly aſſiſted 


by the wiſe counſels of a man, now ge- 
nerally known, and july admired, the 
late reverend Mr. Abernethy ; nor could 
any pupil well profit more, by exemple 
and precept. He afterwards finiſhed his 
courſe of ſady, at the univerſity in Gla/- 
gow; which, in teſtimony af regard to his 
merit, conferred on him the degree of 
Doctor in divinity. But, indeed he was 
much more indebted to the endowments 
of nature, and his on induſtry, than to 
any ſchool of learning, commonly fo called. 
This reminds me of his having reſided in 

another ſcat of the muſes , Cambridge not 
as a diſciple, but as the paſtor of a fmall 
congregation ; where he enjoyed his be- 
loved retirement, the advantage of books, 
and of learned converſation; which he 
moſt 
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moſt diligently improved, during the ſpact 
of ten or eleven years; laying in ſuch a 
fund of uſeful knowledge, as is very rare- 
ly aſſociated with ſo much modeſtreſerve--- 
Communicative, indeed, where time and 
place called upon him; but never magi- 
ſterial, nor obtruſive ; even on occaſions 
devoted to philoſophical and literary con- 
verſe, by younger ſtudents, in whoſe com- 
pany his humane and ſocial ſpirit much 
delighted; and where his merit, and a 
becoming deference for it, gave him a 
right to preſide with authority. The 
Writer of this ſketch recolleQs the even- 
ing hours, ſacred to improving and manly 
inquiries, in company of this beſt of men, 
with the higheſt pleaſure, mixt with the 
tendereſt regret for his loſs---2uis deſiderii 
fit modus, aut pudor tam chari capitis? 

It was omitted above, that his power 
of doing good was extended, as well as 
his calls abroad multiplied, by his medical 
knowledge; which, however, he admi- 
niſter d with his uſual delicacy and pru- 
dence, for the relief of diſeaſed poverty, 
where the phyſician's aſſiſtance was out 
of reach, Nor, perhaps, was it eaſy to 
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ind ſafer advice; at leaſt, no where a 
ſtronger propenſity, 'to mitigate thoſe va- 
rious maladies which fleſh is heir to. 
Whether he had ever turned his thoughts 
to medicine as a profeſſion, or that his 
taſte for every valuable branch of natural 
knowledge, firſt led him into this road, 1 


know not: more probably, his humanity 


prompted him to ſeek relief for the diſ- 
eaſed; to whom his duty, as a divine, 
often called him. 

One thing adds much to his praiſe, that 
though his mind was early pre-occupied by 
the high ſyſtematic theology, then in fa- 
ſhion ; yet he had the ſtrength of mind to 


emancipate himſelf from all human au- 


thority, in matters of religion; and per- 

haps nothing more obſtinately adheres, 
than the firſt infuſions of this ſort- Quo 
ſemel eſt imbuta recent, 8&c.---Inſomuch that 
where ſuperſtition, and want of diſcern- 
ment, have once confounded genuine reli- 
gion with the inventions of men, theſe 
latter, if ever diſcarded, are very apt to 
carry off the other with them.; and the 
man is either ſet a drift before every 
wind of doctrine, or ſet faſt in the ſhal- 
lous of incredulity. 


Sudden 
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Sudden allies of paſſion come out 
ſtrongly on the countenance, as the ruf- 
fling of water before a ſudden breeze; 
and again quickly vaniſh with their cauſe: 
whereas, a ſettled calm and ſerenity of 
look, muſt grow from inward tranquillity ; 
from an eſtabliſhed prevalence of ſocial 
and benevolent affections. Then, indeed, 
the countenance effuſes a mild and gentle 
light : even where there 1s a natural ſhade 
of the auſtere and ſaturnine, it diſfolyes 
into ſoftneſs and good humour. It was 
in theſe one might inſtantly diſcern the 
goodneſs of the Doctor's heart; not in 
the lines of his face. This is indeed the 
true charm which lights up the human 
face divine. The natural tone of our 
friend's paſſions was ſtrong: however, I 
am convinced he could not have kept in 
countenance the ſuppoſed face-critic of 
Socrates, by the confeſſion that illuſtri- 
ous father of true philoſophy is reported 
to have made. Be that as it may, the 
purity of Dr. Duchall's manners was, in 
all reſpects, moſt cxemplary, and free 
from ſtain. 

This ſuggeſts another important article 
As that eminent ſage, above-mentioned, was 

diſtinguiſhed 
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diſtinguiſhed by enforceing generous and 

rational ſentiments of piety ; (which, at 
leaſt before Chriſtianity, appears but little 
recognized in the practice, and doctrines, 
of the then prevailing religions ;) ſo was 
our friend a fair and living pattern of that 
genuine picty, ſo neceſſary to finiſh the 
religious character, and its brighteſt orna- 
ment. In him it was a vital principle, 
wrought into the inmoſt habit—The fire 
of true devotion at once warms the heart» 
and enlightens, and invigorates all the 
higher powers of the ſoul ; while the falſe 
is a conſuming fire to the intellectual fa- 


culties; oſten evaporating into the wild 


fer vors of enthuſtaſm; again, ſinking into 
the dregs of ſuperſtition The true, un- 
ſullied by ſuch fumes, and pure from the 
baſe allay of animal paſſions, burns with 
an equal, clear, and gentle flame. It burſts 
not out into impetuous ſallies, which agi- 
tate and disfigure—the deformity, ſo to 
ſpeak, not the beauty of holineſs. The 
warmth of devotion is attemper'd by cool 
reaſon, not unanimated ; its exterior ex- 
ertions reſult from the proprieties of occa- 
ſion, and the calls of duty; equally re- 
mote from falſe ſhame, and that oſtenta- 

tion 
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tion which loves to be ſeen of men. Such 
evidently appeared the piety of our good 
Doctor: his whole life bore witnels to it; 
fo will his writings, to the devout reader. 

Toward the clofe of life, he ſeemed to 
have caught ſomething of the preſent pre- 
yailing ſpirit, with regard to the original 
language of the old Teſtament ; ſtill, per- 
haps, a ſtudy more becoming Divines, than 
common: and, no doubt, uſeful, under 
the direction of a ſound head, like his: 
here alſo his renewed diligence had made 
very conftderable progreſs : But he re- 
gretted it, that this ſort of knowledge is 
apt to puff up; engendring fooliſh queſ- 
tions, and ſtrifes of words; with which 
men of viſionary and fanatical heads run 
riot; ſome of them, poſſibly, the dupes 
of thoſe who lye in wait to deceive, and 
are unfriendly to the civil and religious 
liberties of mankind. Certain however 
it is, that our friend thought the cauſe of 
truth and religion, in no ſmall danger, 
by the extraction of doctrines, and ſyſ- 
tems, from hebrew and greet roots, &c. 
No wonder if ignorance is led aftray, when 
learning thus wanders from the road of 
common ſenſe! 


His 
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His taſte, in what is called polite learn- 
ing, was correct and elegant: his ſkill in 
the languages of Greece and kome, gave 
him eaſy acceſs to their fineſt writers: theſe 


ſages of antiquity he converſed with, to 


the laſt, when the duties of his profeſſion 
permitted; and he entered, with the ſpirit 
of true criticiſm, into their numberleſs 
þeauties. With due reverence be it ſpo- 
ken of modern improvements, many and 
Important, doubtleſs, in ſeveral branches 
of ſcience; yet ſtill theſe ancients, as ear- 
lieſt, ſtand juſtly foremoſt in the republic 
of letters; unequalled hitherto in the 
finer arts, and undoubted maſters in 
compoſition ; at leaſt if richneſs of in- 
vention, a correct and temper'd fire of 
imagination, if propriety of ſentiment, 


if harmony and purity of diction, with 


accuracy of diſtribution—in one word, if 
a happy imitation of nature, can juſtly 
intitle to this honourable diſtinction. 
Might it not have very ſalutary effects, if 
the profeſſed inſtructors of mankind, who 
are in poſſeſſion of the moſt intereſting 
topics, and who are ſet apart publicly to 


plead the cauſe of virtue and religion, 


would 
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would but ſacrifice a little more to the 
Graces; and even deign to light up the 
flames of chriſtian oratory, from pagan 
altars? No fire is unhallowed, but by pro- 
ſtitution to a bad purpoſe: It may be con- 
ſecrated to the beſt ; and will burn, with 
unſullied luſtre, in the temple of the true 
God: and all aids ſeem now neceſſary, to 
warm, to animate, to perſuade. The bu- 
ſineſs of religion is found to ſtick more at 
the heart, than at the head. How con- 
trary to this is the common practice of 
many di vines; who, inſtead of drawing 
men on to perfection, by the powers of 
ſacred eloquence, labour generally at lay- 
ing the foundation anew ? and whereas, 
for the time, they might have built up 
living temples; ſtill ſuppoſe it neceſſary 
to teach, with endleſs repetition, which be 


the firſt principles of the oracles of God--- 


But to return; ſuch was not the practice 
of our friend. Far from the inſipidity, 
at beſt, of an everlaſting crambe recocta, 
he frequently pours out his heart in the 
warmeſt ſtrains ; but well refined, by paſſ- 
ing through a cool and diſcerning head--- 
an head equally removed from the muddy 

boiling | 


boiling up of enthuſiaſtie zeal; as from 
that cold clearneſs, which runs tinkling 
over a barren ſurface, and only reflects 
the nothingneſs at bottom. Excuſe, my 
friend this honeſt warmth, or temper it 
with your cooler judgment. 
Thus far then in general; but in par- 
ticulas,, as to the following diſcourſes; 
they are almoſt taken at a venture, 
from the mighty maſs above-mention- 
ed; becaufe ſuch a vein of firong man- 
ly ſenſe, and of rational piety, runs 
through the whole, as made it difficult to 
find any principle of ſelection. They 
are all the firſt flow of thought ; ſome- 
times, as before obſerved, committed to 
paper at one fitting; and without any 
view to the preſs, or public at large. 
None of them appear to have been writ- 
ten a new, or at all reviſed by the author; 
and therefore may be ſuppoſed very much 


altke, unleſs where a more intereſting ſub - 


ject, or a more h hour of compoſing, 
may have made a difference. Without 
doubt they had appeared to greater advan- 
tage, in his own finiſhing: but his fer- 
vent geal to do good; to keep awake, 
by 
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by variety, the attention of his audience; 
and his modeſty, which confined his views 
to that purpoſe, prevented his own ſelec- 
tion and reviſal of any, except one vo- 
lume on the preſumptive arguments in 


favour of the Chriſtian religion ; which 


were rather given up to the importunity 
of his friends, than by himſelf deſtined 
for publication. It will not then be thought 
ſtrange, if our author's diſcourſes ſhould 
not bear a critical examen, with regard 


to the minutiæ of compoſition: more im- 


portant matters engaged his attention; 
nor was fame, as a writer, by any means 
his aim. But it is hoped, the reader who 
peruſes them with ſimplicity of ſpirit, 
with the purpoſe of becoming wiſer and 
better, will not loſe his labour: He will 
find a rich variety of intereſting matter, 


ſtrong reaſoning, juſt ſentiments of reli- 
gion, often en pred by a pathetic ani- 


mated manner, happily conſpiring, at once 
to enlighten the underſtanding, and to 
perſuade the heart. Repetitions, or a 
ſameneſs of thought, and expreſſion, will 
doubtleſs ſometimes occur: but this re- 


| currence will chiefly be found, in matters 


which 
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Which lye at the root of all religion, and 
virtue; and evidently very near to the 
Doctor's heart; far unlike that thin, ſtarv- 
ling, common-place-work, which is the 
produce of a barren head, or of an un- 
feeling heart! With regard to correction in 
ſmaller matters, for the greater needed it 
not, ſuch as the adjuſting of points and 
particles, lopping off a few luxuriancies, 
and reducing to cloſer order ſome ſhoots 
too widely ſpread ; care has been taken, 
neither to give diſguſt to the intelligent 
reader, nor obſtruction to the leſs knowing, 
---It muſt, I think, in general be admitted, 
that amplification 1s a favourite figure in 
pulpit-eloquence ; often, perhaps, not in- 
expedient for the audience, and to the 
orator himſelf, by no means grievous. 
However, pleonaſm and expletive, two very 
puffy rhetorical. matters, are apt to uſurp 
the room of what is more ſolid. Would 
not the preſcription of Horace, well ap- 
plied, cure this bloated diſtemper ?---E/ 
brevitate opus ut currat ſententia, neu ſe, 
impediat verbis laſſas onerantibus aures--- 
that is, Be brief, write cloſe; then will 
neither ſentence, nor ſentiment, heavily 
drawl all along. 


Our 
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Qur author was often ſolicited, inſtead 
of pileing up new matter, to chufe and 
prepare from the old ſtock,, what he 
thought fitteſt for the preſs: but his own 


| good taſte, and his deference for that of 


the public, he probably felt would engage 
him ina taſk, which his many avocations, 
his growing years and infirmities, would 
render irkſome. However, he gave ſome 
hopes of gratifying the requeſt of friends; 
when death, long a favourite object of 
his thoughts, approaching unſeen---Death, 
which intercepts the hope - of mortals, 
and breaks off the purpoſes of the heart, 
put a period to the labours of this moſt 
worthy man, on the 4th of May, 1761, 
when he had compleated his ſixty fourth 
year. Indeed, a courſe of inceſſant labour 
had worn down his conſtitution, not na- 
turally ſtrong : But neither the decline of 
age, nor the remonſtrances of his friends, 
could prevail to abate the fervour of his 
ſpirit. He rather choſe to wear out with 
honourable toil, than with the ruſt of 
inactivity. 

Thus lived Doctor Duchal, the delight 
of his friends! thus he died, deeply re- 

Vor. II. mga; gretted 
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gretted by all who knew him! and at a 
ſeaſon too, when, ſeemingly, ſuch worth 
was greatly needed: So we fond and ſhort- 
ſighted mortals count; Yet--- Aliter Dis 
viſum ſuperis! and ſilent ſubmiſſion only 
remains. Look down thou bleſſed ſpirit ! 
---But I forget; with you, the 4 
tion of ſaints is more than even a poetic 
licence.---And now, my friend, admitting 
ſovereign perfection to preſide over hu- 
man affairs ; If there does exiſt, as ſurely 
all nature atteſts, a power above us, who 
delights in virtue; muſt not the righteous 
man triumph in death? Can it be other 
than a new birth, to a more exalted ſtate 
of life, to a more conſummate felicity, 
than the heart of man can now. con- 
ceive? Virtue is the perfection of our 
higheſt powers, the image of Divinity 
within us! matured by diſcipline, it is ne- 
ceſſarily related to objects, beyond this 
viſible diurnal ſphere”---to the ſupreme 
Being himſelf, the ſupreme Good! Can it 
then, in its moſt finiſhed ſtate, in the 
the article of dying, be quenched in eter- 
nal darkneſs ? If ſo, all moral order is ſub- 
verted ; and Chaos is come again ! Ab- 
ſtracted from ſupernatural teſtimony, this 
ſingle 
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angle phenomenon of the good man's 
exit from the preſent tranſitory ſcene, by 


appointment of the great Maſter of the 


Drama, reflects, one 3 think, ſuch 
light of evidence, as nothing can put out, 
but that folly which has forfeited the 
joyful hopes of Immortality; or cogita- 
tions dark as Erebus---at leaſt, it ſhould 
ſeem that there is nothing, in all the 
magazine of metaphyſics, ſo ſatisfactory 
againſt the fear of extinction, in Death 


{ 
| 
| 


we, - 
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SERMON I. 


All the works of God, in their na- 
tural ſtate, beautiful and lovely; 
the happineſs of moral agents ne- 
ceſſarily connected with the ſound 
and healthful ſtate of the mind, 
or with virtue. 


CLI 1 | ? 
| Gen. I. 31. 
And Ged Jaw every thing that he had made, 
A4 and behold it was * 800d. 


— o 


1 U 8 the 88 is l 
as ſurveying the finiſhed work 
of creation, in this world, and 
pleaſed with it as good, that is, 

as anſwering his intention, and the pur- 
poſe for which it was made. And what 
is before ſaid concerning ſome particular 


parts, is here pronounced concerning the 
Vo. II. B whole. 


2 All the Works of God 

SERM. whole. Upon the moſt ſuperficial view 

I. of nature, we cannot but obſerve the 

traces of moſt exquiſite deſign, and how 

wonderfully every thing is adapted to the 

end for which it was made; the curious 

who have carried their inquiries far into 

nature's works which ate not obvious to 

common view, how much have they been 

ſurprized with the excellence and beauty 

of that workmanſhip, in every thing, in- 

deed, wonderful? Whether we look to the 

heavens over our heads, or to the earth 

under our feet, and the furniture of it; 

whether we conſider the magnificence of 

theſe works of God, or the curious con- 

trivance of them, the various ſyſtems into 

which they are ranged, and the harmony 

of theſe, making one great whole, we 

cannot but adore the wiſdom and power 

of the great Architect, every where diſ- 
payed. c 

Jo be a little more particular; the ſun, 

and moon, and ſtars, which God hath or- 

dained, how do they garniſh the heavens 

How beneficial their light and influences ! 

How admirable their order, and how per- 

fect their harmony Many of them vaſt 

bodies” moving through ſpaces almoſt in- 

con- 


beautiful and lovely, Sc. 3 
conceivably large, with amazing velocity ;SE RM. 
yet no diſorder, no tumult. The whole 
appearing to the ſpectator perfectly quiet 
and ſtill; and all the ordinances of hea- 
ven, to this day, continuing as infinite 
wiſdom at the firſt fixed them. 
Who can look upon that great orb which 
is the fountain of light and day to this 
world, and this ſyſtem; who, I ſay, can 
look upon it ſhining in its full ſplendor, 
without pleaſing wonder? How much doth 
this world owe to the genial warmth com- 
municated from it ? It is the immediate 
cauſe of all productions of the vegetable 
kind, and not leſs neceſſary to the ani- 
mal. How doth the riſing ſun ſeem to 
chear all nature; and to diffuſe light and 
life! The Pſalmiſt repreſents him as 4 
bridegroom coming out of his chamber, and as 
= a ſtrong man rejoicing to run hit race. His 
going forth; ſays he, is from the end of hea- 
1, ven, and his circuit unto the ends of it, and 
= there is nothing hidden from his heat. 
| Again, look upon the earth under the 
| influences of the genial warmth of ſpring ; ' 
1 how gay and pleaſing does it appear! The 
ſt whole face of it covered with a beautiful 
-. | living green; and varied with innumer- 
1- | B 2 '" "-—_ 
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SE RM. able flowers, which God hath cloathed 


I. 


and decked; and which in their youth- 
ful bloom give ſo much joy and delight 
to the ſpectator. How lively the colours ! 
with what exquiſite curioſity, with what 


pleaſing variety are their ſhades contriv- 
ed! When the lofty trees too of the fo- 


reſt appear in their new cloathing ; and 
the fruit- trees, in their bloſſoms, promiſe 
their annual tribute to the animal world, 
how pleaſing the ſcene ! Again, when we 
look upon the fields white unto harveſt, 
and bringing forth food for man and beaſt; 
how natural is it to admire, to rejoice in 
the goodneſs of him who is ſaid to clothe 
the valleys with corn ! All theſe works of 
God praiſe him, and nature * uni- 
verſally to rejoice. 

Look again into the _—_ world, into 
the variofts orders and kinds in it, from 
the great Leviathan which ruleth the deep, 
and the Elephant hugeſt of land animals, 
down to thoſe inſects, many of which are 
ſo ſmall as' to eſcape the notice of the 
unaſſiſted eye ; and probably ſome of them 
too minute to be diſcovered by our beſt 
glaſſes; how unſpeakably various their 
orders and kinds! what multitudes of in- 

: dividuals ! 


pleaſing, and happy. 


beautiful and lovely, c. 


dividuals ! how aſtoniſhing are all ! fitted SE R M. 


with parts, and members, . and powerh, 
and inſtincts, for the elements they are 
to inhabit, and the purpoſes they are. to 
ſerve; for finding out, and uſing their 
proper and neceſſary ſuſtenance ! Here is 
an immenſely large field. of contemplati- 
on, -to which, in reading the holy: ſcrip- 
tures, our thoughts are often turned q Dre 


particularly in the book of Pſalms. But 


what I would chiefly obſerve, is the rich 
appearance which nature makes in her in- 
finitely various productions, and how gay 
and pleaſing ; eſpecially, in what abun- 
dance life is communicated ; and how 
much, in the various orders of it, is en- 
joyed; even the loweſt animals having 
their ſhare of delight - and happineſs ; 
which many of them we ſee manifeſt in a 
moſt ſenſible manner; eſpecially in youth; 
but always when they are in health, and 
at eaſe. And though, they are liable to 
much pain and ſuffering, which they can 
very affectingly as well as ſenſibly expreſs, 
as the vegetable kinds have likewiſe their 
diſorders. and ſickneſs ; yet, when nature 
is in its right ſtate, all looks gay, and 
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But we may be ſure the infinitely wiſe 


and almighty author of nature, who hath 


—Y diſplayed ſuch contrivance and goodneſs 


in the vegetable and animal world, was 


not leſs attentive to his nobleſt work- 


manſhip on earth, namely, human nature 


and mankind : and indeed we ſee that 
he hath been moſt liberal to our ſpecies. 
All this fine and rich ſcene which we 
have been ſpeaking of, and all the fur- 
niture and inhabitants of it, are given 
into the hands of man, who is conſtituted 
lord of the ſublunary creation. This 
is very particularly taken notice of by 
the author of the hiſtory of the creation, 
Gen. i. 26, And God ſaid, let ut make man 
in our image, after our likeneſs ; and let them 
have dominion over the fiſh of the ſea, and 


over the fowl of the air, aud over the cattle, 


and over all the earth, and every creeping 
thing that creepeth upon the earth, So God 
created man in his own image, in the image 
of God created he him, male and female cre- 
ated he them, And God bleſſed them, and 
God ſaid unto them, be fruitful and multiply, 
and repleniſh the earth, and ſubdue it, and 
have dominion over the fiſh of the ſea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and over every living 

thing 


I 
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thing that moveth upon the earth. And whenSERM. 
we take a view of our own nature, and I. 


the furniture of it, how bountiful hath 
our maker been to us! How curious the 
ſtructure of our bodies, and how much 
diſtinguiſhed from the brutal orders, in 
erectneſs of ſtature, and by the majeſty 
and beauty of the human countenance ! 


But what a treaſure is there in the pow- 


ers of the mind ; in the underſtanding ; 
in the imagination, and invention; in the 
various affections and appetites planted 
in us; in the ſenſe of beauty, and decen- 
cy, and dignity; and eſpecially in the ſenſe 
of good and evil, of the morally excellent 
and vile! When we attend to all theſe 
things, we ſee that man was moſt happily 
adapted to the ſtate in which he was pla- 
ced ; and made capable of- an unſpeaka- 
bly various pleaſure and happineſs, in be- 
ing. He hath the- pleaſures of ſenſe in 
common with the inferior brutal orders ; 
he has pleaſures of the imagination, in 
what is great, new, beautiful, or wonder- 
ful, which they know little or nothing of. 
He has a capacity of receiving knowledge, 
to the meaſure of which, and the progreſs 


which may be made in it, imagination 
B 4 itſelf 
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SER N. itſelf cannot fix a certain limit. He has 
I. the pleaſures which ſpring from the ſo- 
cial affections; and how great and deli- 
cate are theſe ! He hath the pleaſures, or 0 
a capacity of them, which ariſe from the q 
knowledge of God, and the fruition of his a 
glory ; he hath thoſe that ſpring from a [ 
ſenſe of good and evil, from the practice l 
of virtue, and from the higheſt, that is, | 
moral excellence and beauty ; I do but f 

| 


| | juſt name theſe things, as what are well 


| known and familiar to our minds : But t 
we find when they are all laid together, c 
that our maker ' hath, in our original k 
frame, made very ample proviſion for us; J 
and that mankind was not .leſs ennobled a 
in the powers of the mind, than in that a 
dominion that was given them over the / 
whole ſublunary creation. Let us then I 


ſuppoſe a creature: thus endowed, in a 
ſtate in all reſpects perfectly healthful, and 0 
all the powers and principles of action 1 * 


and enjoyment, in a proper ſtate, and ex- d 
erciſed regularly towards their proper ob- m. 
jects; an underſtanding, of ſuch great ca- A] 
pacity, by daily attention and, improve- Ve 
ment making progreſs in knowledge; all m 


oe appetites gratified within the limits of de 
mode- 


beautiful and lovely, &c. 
moderation; the paſſions, which are the SER N. 
ſalt of life, ſo regulated, as effectually to I. 
anſwer their ſeveral ends; but cauſing no 
diſorder nor tumult in the ſoul ; the ſocial | 
affections yielding, by all their tenderneſs 
and delicacy, the chaſteſt and- pureſt de- 
light; the love of God, a ſource of the 
higheſt joy; and the love and conſtant 
practice of righteouſneſs, yielding to men 
ſatisfaction conſtantly. freſh; in a word, 
ſuppoſe ſuch a creature acting according 
to the intention of nature, and how ex- 
cellent and happy muſt he be ! Exiſtence 
to a creature in ſuch a ſtate, muſt be an 
invaluable bleſſing; and well might the 
adorable creator ſay concerning this, as 
all his other works, that it was very good. 

A man has a very great treaſure, in hav- 
ing himſelf given into his poſſeſſion. 

But hitherto we have conſidered nature 
only in its proper, and its healthful ſtate ; 
whereas we all know it is liable to many 
diſorders, which hurt that ſtate, which 
mar the beauty, and ſpoil the gaiety of its 
appearance. We often ſee this in the 
vegetable world; a guſt of blaſting wind 
makes tit flowers to droop and fade; it 
deſtroys and ruins the glory of the fruit- 
tree, 


10 


J. 
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M. tree, and of the foreſt. If the ſhowers 
from heaven are reſtrained, and the earth 
is expoſed to a ſcorching ſun ; the her- 
bage of the fields ſickens and dies. The 
rich produce of the harveſt may be ſwept 
away, by the inclemency and tempeſtu- 
ouſneſs of ſeaſons: and the face of na- 
ture, at one time all life and beauty, may, 
at another time, appear as an horrid wil- 
derneſs. So with reſpect to the animal 
kinds, how many and ruinous the diſ- 
orders they are liable to! The flocks and 
the herds have their epidemical diſeaſes ; 
and that life which is void of fear and of 
care, and which, in a ſtate of health, ap- 
pears ſo gay and full of enjoyment, is 
turned into weakneſs and diſtreſs, and 
bears the characters of ſuffering and woe. 
This is often ſeen to be the caſe. Theſe 
ſufferings of the vegetable and brutal crea- 
tion, and of man the Lord of it, are in 
very poetical ſtrains deſcribed by the pro- 
phet Joel, chap. i. 10. The field is waſted, 
the land mourneth, for the corn is waſted, the 
new wine is dried up, the oy, languiſheth. 
Be ye aſhamed, O ye huſbandmen ; howl, O 

| ye vineedreſſers, for the wheat ald for the 
barley, becauſe the harveſt of the field is 
periſted. The vine is dried up, and the fig- 


tree 
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the trees of the field, are withered, becauſe 
oy 4s withered away from the ſons of men, 
And verſe 15, Alas for the day, for the day 
of the Lord is at hand, and as a deſtructiu-n 
from the Almighty ſhall it come, Ts not the 
meat cut off before your eyes, yea joy and 
gladneſs from the houſe of our God? The ſeed 
is rotten under their clods ; the garners are 
laid deſolate, the barns are broken down, for 
the corn is withered, How do the beaſts 
groan ? The herds of cattle are perplexed 
becauſe they have no paſture, yea the flocks 
of ſheep are made deſolgte. 

As for human nature, we know it is 
liable to innumerable diforders. Ani- 
e. mal life, in man, is ſometimes ſeen la- 
ſe ; bouring in acute fevers, in racking pains, 
in waſting conſumptions; ſometimes 
n groaning under the grievous preſſures of 
- | famine, or laid waſte by the peſtilence: 
„ | Nay, often in the very bloſſom of it, all 
e 
} 


its pride and glory are laid in ruins. Be- 
ſides, human nature is liable to diſtem- 
pers and diſorders of which the brutal 
orders are not ſuſceptible—diſorders of 
the moral kind ; which are indeed much 
| more 


tree languiſteth, the pomegranate-tree, the 8 E R M. 


palm-tree alſo, and the apple-tree, even all I. 


SE A. more diſmal than any which infeſt mere 
I. animal life: For theſe ruin nature in its 
we higheſt excellencies, and depri vs it; of its 
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pureſt and moſt ſubſtantial enjoyment. 
So man is conſtituted, that conſiſtently 
with moſt grievous diſorders preſſing the 
animal frame and powers, the mind may 
yet be in an excellent and happy ſtate, 
having the pureſt and moſt ſatisfying re- 
liſhes of enjoyment. Whereas, if the 
mind is morally. ſick, that is, corrupted 
and depraved, and its powers perverted; 
then the dignity and glory of the man, 
all enjoyment properly human, and wor- 
thy of his original honourable ſtate, is 
loſt : nor can that loſs poſſibly be re- 
paired by any healthfulneſs of the animal 
frame, by any ſtrength of the mere ani- 
mal powers, nor by the higheſt reliſhes 
of ſenſual pleaſure, or the richeſt variety 
and abundance of it. Prevailing immora- 
lity is the very deſtruction of the ſoul 
turning that which was the greateſt joy 
in the creation, into the moſt loathſome 
deformity. But then it is to, be obſerved, 
that this calamitous, and, at the ſame time, 
| Hateful ſtate of the mind, is of our own 
procuring ; it is no part of the work of 
God. 
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God. He made man upright, but they have 8 E RM. 
ought out many inventions. - And the apoſ- J. 
tle James has given us a full account of 
this matter, ch. i. 13. Let no man when 
he is tempted, ſay, Ian tempted of God, for 


God cannot be tempted with evil, neither doth 
he tempt any man, but every man 1s. tempted 


when he is drawn away of hir own luſt and 
enticed. Then nuhen luſi hath conceived it 
bringeth forth ſin, and ſin when it is finiſhed, 
bringeth forth death. It is from the guilty 
conſent of the ſoul to the clamorous de- 
mands of irregular and enflamed paſſion, 
that all this evil takes its riſe. However, 
it is only this death of the foul, its cor- 
ruption and depravity, 'which can render 
human nature hateful and abominable. 
It is in itſelf an excellent and lovely form ; 
hath the nobleſt excellence and beauty, 
when in a right moral ſtate, ſuch as was 
repreſented before ; but when this come- 
lineſs is turned into corruption, all is loſt. 
The ſum of what:I have been ſaying is, 
that nature, in all its productions, when 
free from diſtemper, and in a proper ſtate, 
is beautiful and lovely; in its animal pro- 
ductions, full of life, full of pleaſure and 
enjoyment. And this eſpecially is the caſe, 
with 
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Se x. with reſpect to mankind in a right mordſſſpy 

I. ſtate; as juſt the reverſe is the ow. in Hin 
Tanne of depravity. 

Nov, this leads to what was meant 

- principally to be inſiſted upon; and on 

account of which, indeed, I choſe thiſnat 

ſubject; namely, the unaccountable follthc 

and abſurdity of men, who are in quetwh 

of happineſs in the ways of fin and un- rig 

righteouſneſs, altho' theſe are a dired i ſuc 

contradiction to nature, tend to ruin the if 

excellencies of it, and put it intirely oui wi 

of its courſe. This folly and abſurdity i the 

is undoubtedly very common. All mea dit 

are neceſſarily determined to ſeek after th. 

happineſs: and it is inconceivable that W w. 

any man ſhould follow licentious and wic- iſ to! 

ked courſes of life, unleſs he imagined I an 

that in theſe he ſhould find the greateſt i m. 

meaſure of pleaſure and happineſs ; or th 

that be ſhould, with obſtinacy, avoid the lf te: 

paths of virtue and wiſdom, unleſs he lis 

thought that in theſe his enjoyments Ii de 

_ ſhould be reſtrained ; and that he ſhould i m 

been in an unenſy. and in a peinfe re 

ſtate. This I take to be, if one might I P 

term it ſo, the very core of all the miſ-· m 

chicf, the 3 depravity of the mind, al 
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nations, which is ſo pleaſing. And, as to 
thoſe high reliſhes of joy and pleaſure, 
which are ſaid to be found in the ways of 
righteouſneſs and religious obedience, 
ſuch characters have no notion of them; 
if they may be. permitted only, to go on 
with an unreſtrained licenſe in gratifying 
their preſent deſires, which is their para- 
diſe, tet who. will, for them, follow after 
the joys of a virtuous life, and the re- 
wards of it—I add, the rewards of it; 

for though theſe are ſpoken of as moſt 
ample and glorious, as what ſhall make 
men compleatly and eternally happy ; yet 
they are of ſuch a nature that the unrigh- 
teous can have no taſte for them, nor de- 
light in them; and if ſuch men at all 
deſire to be received into heaven, it is 
merely to eſcape dreadful pain, which 1s 
really their motive; for neither the com- 
pany nor the exerciſes, nor the entertain- 
ments of the world above, can be agree- 
able to them In truth, againſt all theſe 


things 


There is S ERM. 
in their heart a reluctance againſt holi- 
neſs of life, conſidered as a grievous yoke, 
as that which checks a perſon in. that 
liberty of gratifying his deſires and incli- 
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__ things they have a Tooted averſi oft ; the 


= 


tarnal mind is enmity ap. painft God; and dvd 
can it, in ſuch a ſtate, find deli gut in his 
preſerice,' or reliſh thoſe pure pete 
which are at his right hand Y WHR Tak: 


ts be juſt repreſentation of the ſtate of 


the mind labouring under, or, one ſhould 
rather ſay, enſlaved by fuch prejudices. 
And could men attain to a right ſenſe of 
things, and be thoroughly convinced that 
the ways of wiſdom are pleafantneſs, and all 
her paths. pence ; that fre is i a-tree of life ti 
them who" fad her, and that which alone 
beareth true happineſs ; they would then, 
in the moſt cordial manner, embrace wil. 
dom, and follow her divine dictates. This 
is a pbint Which can never be too much 
laboured in our own minds. 'Now, to 


convince men of this truth, and to give 
them full ſatisfaction, hat hath been ſaid 


in this diſcourſe, may be very effeQually 


applied. If a ſtate of holinefs and righ- 
teouſneſs is that ſtate which i: is ſuitable to 
nature, and in which the very perfection 


of it conſiſts; then ſarely this ſtate, and 
this only Mut be truly bleſſed and happy; 
and every thing oppoſite to theſe, muſt 
burt nature, and tend to — 

Wil 
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beautiful. and lovely, &c. 


Will any, man ſay that a ſtate unnatural;Sz 8M. 
and quite oppoſite to nature's deſign, can I. 
be a pleaſing and happy one ? A ſtate, in T 


which, eyery thing tends to ruin and de- 
ſtruction! In which, all health and ſound- 
neſs is loſt! As well may one ſay, that 
men dg be happy, and have the exjoy- 
ment. of life, when they are labouring in 
a, burning fe ver, or amidſt, pains of the 
head or heart, or under, any other. griey- 
ous ſickneſs. Look upon the face of na- 
ture around us, as has been already ob- 
fryed, when it is in a ftate perfectly 
ſound and healthful, and how gay, how 
plealing, doth. it appear! But how much 
otherwiſe does it appear, when diſtemper 
is preying upon the beauties of it! When 


* 


the parched | earth becomes as a wilderneſs, 
and the living green is withered away! 
„ har (11.1; | e Rt 18171 
When the flowers of the field, by a ma- 
lignant blaſt, fade, and all their glory is 
loft! When contagious diſtempers in the 


29 Th * 1 
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flocks, conſume them !, When a murrain 


frength and life! Or, Tee bow an animal. 
e in that! bits ymich, nature hath 
given it, joyous and pleaſed in following 
its own inſtincts, how 1 ſay, it appears 
l when 


Hy 24D + Gondor 1. oy : 
ſei the iving them 
eizes on the herds, depriving them of 
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: , no more c e And ſo it 


is uufverfalhy; whatever is in a flat un- 
natural, a ſtate in which nature is dif- 
oldered and diſtempeted, muſt be unhap- 
BY; with health and ſoundneſs, all true 
2 joyment is loft: Can there be any oc 
caffori for farther illyſtration of this? But 
again, to finiſh this argument. will any 
per ſon ſay y, and ſtand by it, that à ftate 
of halineſs and eue; is unſuitable 
to the frame of human nature; or that 
untighteouſneſs and vice is ſuitable to it; 
that the. former is_ its diſtemp! per, and the 
latter its health and are No fute- 
1y; ; the whole frame of nature. loudly ex- 
claims againſt this, and demonſtrates the 
coritrary. Can there be a natural, and 
ſound, and healthfuf ſtate, in which 4 
man is felf-condemned, and in which his 
on "conſcience, , neceffarily becomes his 
enemy 7 Can that t he a ſound and a natural 
ſtate, in which, blind paſſions prevail a- 
gainſt reaſon, and tlie calm dictates of 
true wiſdom ? Can, that be a ſaund tate 
and an in healthful, in Which the nobleſt 


affections are cramped, and the F 


8 rr A ³˙ TI 


nature, and the 


in which the extra vagan 


benatifal and lobe, Er. 


a natural Nate, in which the mind is at 
enmit/ with the moſt perfect, with in- 
finite extvlleney und grace ? Is that a na- 
tural fate; in which all largeneſs ant 
liberality of mind are ruined by a felfiſh 
ſpitit ? In which the ſenſe of decency. and 
dignity hath no power F In which animal 
paſſions of it, art attend- 
ed to, and moſt ubſequiouſſy ſer ved; and 
the nobler powers and principles neglect- 
ed ? Can that be a natural and found ſtate, 
cies of intempe- 
rance and debauchery are preferred to ſo- 
briety and decency of life; falſehood; in- 
juſtice, oppreſſion, cruelty and violence, 
to truth, honour, integrity, generoſity, ten · 
dettieſs- and compaiiion? It is ahſolutely 
impoſſible. All things are the ſick- 
neſſes and diſtemperł of the ſoul; utterly 
inconſiſtent with its health and ſound- 
neſs'; and alſo with its happineſs and en- 
joytnent, Of this let us be all thoroughly 
evtivinced. I am far from denying that 
men actually have pleaſure in the ways 
of vice and unrighteouſneſs; for ſurely 
if they had not pleaſure in them, they 

4 C a would 


vf them quite obſtructed, by thoſe which 8 N. 
ard the lotveſt and meaneſt? Can that be 1. 


040 l the Mori of God 

AnnE. wonid ;hever, purſue, them: but indeed 
that qleaſure, ſo far as it is intonſiſtent 
with putity, with ſobriety, and goodneſs 
of heart, js,cxaQly; like the apprehended 
happineſs of u perſos in a delirium by a 
fever ht like the fine ſoenes which à diſ- 
ordeted imagination ereates to itſelfa and 
is, in truth, as empty and: unſubſtantial. 
Let us attend to whatds real healthy with 

reſpect to the anima frame, when anon 
are free from pain and dickneſs ; when all 
the animal powers are in ſuch a ſtate as 
| to.petform the proper functions, and an- 
ſwer the intentions af them in our make; 
; | when the vital fluid moves in a briſk and 
eaſy flood; when Ipirits enough are fur- 
niſed i fot the buſtneſs; and the various 
ſervices of life; ſo that men can ſay they 
1 are quite well what a pleaſing ſenſation 
have they of complegghealth ! It is afflict- 
ing to hãve this ſenſation intetrupted by 
ſickneſs or pain, and how pleaſing the 
retutn of the ſenſation When tbeſe inter- 
ruptions a ve been removed! Juſt ſuch in 
kind, but of a much higher veliſh, are 
the ſenſations of the mind, when the ſpi- 
ritual or moral: ſtate is bound and health- 
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tals Agnes moral een are all capa- 
05 A | ble 


beautifut und lovely, Or 


ble f, and well diſpoſed for their Proper''t » a. 


functions now, theſe pleaſing ſeiſationeè. 


maſtbs'the ſtrongeſt, and yield the high- — 


eſt deſiglit, in mat ſtatè in which the mo- 
tal powers are moſt perfect, and exereiſed 
without kny interruption. Then indeed 
met wi find themſetves quite well; per 
KEaAlyitcaſy' and cſatiiſisd o) The niet we 
have of true worth in his World, the more 
we'thdll have ofahis-fenfation of health; 
ald ve thall ha v it perfectly and vith- 
out interruption, cin the wrorld abo | 
Let ũs reſt aſſured, and td alt who have 
experiencey it is matter ot of faith;-but 
of fenſt avid feeling. that there is as great 
feality ini the moral or ſpiritual, as in the 
ariimal life; the powerscare as reul the 
enſe of right and wfong; of excellent and 
ne Huf lovely and cateful, thei loriginal 
deſixel planted in us of excellence; d dig 
nit and honour; asitcaly] therenjeyinents 
of *the:mbral life;;/in the gratifieations or 
i original appttites,as'real;; He ten- 
deneysofthat; life to its/0wn preſervation, 
an} to Aid wh c8-5njurious;:therſenſe 
obinjucy when iti has been hurt; and ot 
ſoundneſs:ahd health;: when it is: ſafe and 
well, all theſe are. n ral. And to loak 

2 C 3 upon 
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SIM upan thaſo/things an yifionary, ig a direct 
L. esstmgictien te reaſom and nature, ta 
teeling-and experience. To conclude this 
argument, how abſurd then are iheſd pre- 
lces, by which mei became avorſe ta 


lneſs, and rightegnſneſs, and to that 
Riad of enjoyment and happineſs, which 


God hath annexed to them ! It is us if they 
believed) they ſhould net be happy in a 
ſtate. of maſt perfect health; and were 
uncaſy unleſt when in an infirm and fick: 
ly condition. Let all imaginations of this 
kind bo rooted intirely aut of us Wo can 
never take a right: ſtep while we are un- 
der the power of them ; nur ſhall know 
folid and ſubſtantial happinefs, till: wo get 
rid: of them. I own-/ingleed; that in the 

haly ' feriptures, we have: repreſentations 

af the divine. life; ſpmetimes, as thfficult 

and laboriovs/;-as = fate. of 'tribplation 

and fuſſering: but nene of: theſe: repre- 
ſentations bontradict hat has: boery! ſaid 

upon this argument. They relate, prin 
dy ta theſe twa things; firſt; a flate 
F perſebution ſoy ſuke q; this 
bath in many ages born the ſtate of god 
men; and, in a very Particular manner, 
the ae of the: tiſtiples of Chriſt in the 
firſ 


beautiful and lovely, &c. 23 
firſt ages, of which our bleſſed Lord often S E R M. 
fore warned them, and required of them I. 
to arm themſelves for meeting with ſuch 
a a ſtate, by the moſt deliberate, and calm, 
and firm reſolution. But ſuch perſecution, 
for conſcience ſake, is not the ſtate of all 
good men; many are free from it. Or 
elſe, theſe repreſentations in ſcripture, of 
which I awe] been ſpeaking, relate to the 
ſeverities of ſelf-denial z which in the 
beginnings of true religion are moſt pain- 
ful, eſpecially when exorbitant paſſions 
have grown to great ſtrength, by habits 
of vice,-and a continued . of 
them; or they relate to ſome temptati- 
ons particularly ſtrong, to which, in the 
preſent ſtate, the integrity of the ſervants 
of God may be expoſed, But it never was, 
nor could it be, the intention of them to 
teach, that holineſs and righteouſneſs are 
not the health and ſ ſs of the mind; 
or that in the enjoyment of ſuch health, 
men ſhould not find themſelves fo far, 
compleatly happy. For this is the lan- 
guage of nature, of ſcripture, and of ex- 
perience, in every inſtance in which there 
has been experience, without one excep- 
tion. We muſt therefore adhere to theſe 
C 4 two 
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St K N. two * t principles, that in holineſs and t 
1. righteouſneſs conſiſt the ſoundneſs and If 
health of the mind; and that in facha f 
ſtate of health and Poundnefs, men dal 0 
1 

d 


find themſelves really happy. 

That I may come to a Rn of 
this diſcourſe; it muſt be owned, notwith- I fe 
ſtanding all the diſadvantages | we” Tabour ar 
under, that human nature is an excellent ſu 
work of God: But to eſtimate it rightly, IN of 
we miſt not attend to it as defiled and 
corrupted, as rendered ibominable; by vice; 
we muſt conſider what it was Originally 
made for, and in what a pleaſing and ho- 
nourable light, by means of religious and 
virtuous cultute and diſcipline,” it may 
appear. As it is originally the nobleſt 
work of God ißt this world, ſo, by cortup- 
tion and depra vity, it may, and has in 
many inſtances, become not only mean 
and low, but indeed hateful and offen- 

ſive; that it ever has become ſuch, we 
are net to aſcribe to our maker, but to 
ourſelves: For. let us view it as atrayed 
in the Lobes of purity and rigliteoufneſs, 
as enriched with holy and worthy diſpo- 
ſitions, as full of the love of God and cha- 
rity, of the moſt generous and liberal ſen- 
timents 3 ? 


beautiful and lively, &. 25 
timents; and chen it is truly of a lovely 82 1c 
form!” God mrüght well be inttoduced as I. 
fayiug concerning it, before it was at all 
depraved; as he did concerning his other 
works; that it kuas very good. It was, in- 
deed, perfectly worthy of the divine coun- 
ſel concerning it; made in the likeneſs of God, 
and worthy'to be at the fummit of this 
ſublunary creation. But as it is capable 
of being deprived of this excellence, and 
of ſinking into a moſt miſerable and de- 
formed ſtate, ſo Ido not think any thing 
is more uſeful than ſerious obſervation of 
the appearance it makes, in thoſe charac- 
ters in which virtue and holineſs are tru- 

h illuſtrious; and on the other hand, of 
it's wretched appearance, in a tate of the 
greateſt moral deformity. When we com- 
pare the very beſt men whom hiſtory has 
recorded, or who have come” under 'our 
own obſervation, with the very worſt and 

moſt wicked of mankind, how wide a 
difference muſt we perceive!” See a per- 
fon abandoned to the impurities of the 
ﬀeſh, to intemperance and debauchery ; ; 
a perſon falſe*and treacherous, ſelfiſh; and 
without any bowels to others; revenge - 
ful ag eruef; int a word; ſeeming to take 
plea- 


” > A 
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Set pleaſure in all miſchief and, wickedneſs; 
| H and who does nat loath the character ? Set 
agaiaſt this the love of God, undifſembled 
good will and charity to mankind, purity 
and cheſtity of manners, the ſtricteſt jui- 
tice. and righteouſneſs, the greateſt libe 
rality of heart and hand, tenderneſa, ex- 
act fidelity. meekneſs, humility, and ſuch 
other grapes; in chat eminence in Which 
they have appeared in ſome characters; 
and who! but muſty highly .cſteem, and 
loves? Who would chodſe to: be of the 
former, wha. would not. chooſe to he of 
the latte claſs ? Even,.a bad. man would, 
perhaps, -abbor the thoughts of being the 
worſt man. Yet certainly the very ſame 
teaſons, for which he would abhor being 
the worſt man, ſhould, prevail againſt his 
being a had man at all, But, I ſay, hu 
man nature as it appears in the finiſhings 
of moral improvement, is indeed excellent, 
and lovely, and worthy. of it's glorious 
author. Let us then eygr remember, that 
in virtue it's excellency and beauty, it's 
health and ſoundneſs, conſiſt; and that 
conſequently 18 this, it's higheſt enjoy: 
ment ſprings, | In another, a contrary ſtate, 
we may imagine gurſelves happy; in this 
We 


beautiful and lovely, &c. | 27 
we ſhall feel ourſelves ſo, and find ſub- SE Rm, 
ſtantial reſt to our ſouls.” Let us then I. 

embrace holinefs on ran of 5 Hine. 
with that earneſtneſs with w 
yould in fokyeſ# embrace, 2 
with which, being deformed, we * 
embrace comelinęſs and beauty; ot in a 
ſtate of penury rigs want; would embrace 
plenty and fulneſs ; ever remembering that 
s what is againſt nature, muſt be unhappy ; 
nd WF and that true felicity ariſes from thinking 
he and n lh to it. 
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And to know the love of Chriſt, which Paſ⸗ 

ſeth knowledge, that ye might be filled with 
all the yg of God, 


T is certain there is no eloquence e- 
qual to that in which the fulneſs of 
the heart expreſſes itſelf. When men 
have a lively ſenſe, in their own minds, 
of the fubjecis upon which they ſpeak ; 
and the imagination is thoroughly warm- 
ed; they then cannot well be at a loſs; 
but will, in the moſt natural manner, and 5 
with the greateſt force of expreſſion, ex- 
plain chor ſentiments to others. This 
will be eſpecially remarkable, when the 8 
ſubject is in itſelf great, ſublime, and im- ol 
portant ; j | 


i 
; 
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To be filled with the fulneſs.of Godz&c. 


portant; ſuch as thoroughly poſſeſſes the 8 E nw. 
ſoul, and engageg : the affections, And, II. 


ſubjects, equally with thoſe that are di- 
vine; ſuch as the exiſtence, and perfec- 
tions of God; the goodneſs. that. appears 
in the whole of his adminiſtration towards 
the children of men; eſpecially their re- 
demption by our Lord Jeſus, Chriſt, and 
the glorious hopes that are ſounded upon 
the chriſtian. revelation. How ſhould a 
juſt ſenſe of theſe things dilate the heart ! 
What eloquence ſhould it inſpire). And 
with how happy and eaſy a flow will men, 
thus animated, pour forth their ſentiments 
in the praiſes of God! In ſuch a fulneſs 
of heart, the Pſalmiſt tells us, in t the 45th 
Plalm, 1that his tongue, was . as, the pen of 4 
ready writer. But none of the ſacred Wri- 
ters. Are more eminent, in this reſpect, 
than the apoſtle Paul. The attentive and 
intelligent reader often ſees that he. riſes, 
as it were, into rapture; pouring out his 
heart in a torrent of the loftieſt ſentiments, 
and of the ſtrongeſt, expreſſions. Lan- 
guage itſelf ſeems, upon ſome occaſions, to 
fail him. In ſuch. a temper... you may 
plainly ſee he was, when he wrote the 
paſ- 
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I filled with the false of Goh, 
| —— — 1 
a the 14th For this cauſ 


Herden d earth i, named, that ge ui 
8 arching to the rt h of 50 
gib, 10 "by frengthened with mitht Dy % 
iris i e Sitter” man ' That CHE ina MM. 
dell u you hearts by fab; that you be. 
nies" ry n be, may bt abl 
to tolffrehend with uf 8 what ts th 
lead, uu length, uni depth, and height, 
and to bibs the love of Chrif, that paſſat 
knowledge ;"that you might be filled with all 
the flo of O. reer 
to which he here riſts; and he a 
have felt what the fulnefs of 0 
when he thus expreſſed himſelf. He prayt 
for the Epheſians, thut God, according t1 
the riches bf his glary, or his glotious tiches, 


meaning tlie grace of God, od firength- 


en them u ' night by- his ſpirit in the imer 
man. That by the happy influences of 
that divine agent, they tnight be confirm- 
ed in the profeſſion and practice of the 
chriſtian religion; prepared alſo to reſiſt 
aud operbome all temptation to depart 
ow It. Ie prays that, by faith, Chrif 
may 


explained and illuſtrated. 


hey might attain ſuch a faith, as would 
make their hearts and beſt affeQions ſa- 
to Chriſt; ſuch as would make their 
ſouls a fit habitation for him, by purify- 
og them from all vicious and irregulat 
ffetions ; and bringing their whole ſpi- 


80 we read, that faith purifier the heart; 
and that chriſtians, ith open face; behold- 
% i @ glaſs the glory ef ile Lord, are 
changed into the ſame image. He farthier 
7h goes on, that yen may be rooted, and grvumd- 
ed in love, and may be able to comprehend 
with all ſaints, what is the breadth, and 
length, and depth, and height, and to know 
+ Ie lee of Cirift that paſſeth  kmwleage. 
Rooted and grounded in love! repreſent- 
ing chriftians as planted in love; and very 

fly indeed ; for their religion is love ; 
and in this they grow by this likewiſe 


bye of Chrift ; which the author calls a 
amprehending with all faints the length, 
breadth, depth, "and height of it, by a very 
q I goificant accumulation of metaphorical 
expreſſions, and a certain energy in them, 
1 that exceeds the limits of ſtrict * 3 
thus 


t 


muy well in their hearts. That is, that 8g & M. 


II. 


fte into a thorough conformity to his will. | 


they are prepared for a juſt ſenſe of the 


| 
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SE RM.thus ſetting; forth its - incomprehenſible 
Il; greatneſs. For he did not mean that any at 
one coald fully comprehend: it, in the iſ to 
common acceptation of that term, as he of 
expreſly declares it paſſeth knowledge; th 
and then concludes with the utmoſt effort, ¶ ta 
as it Were, of expreſſion, that- they might be to 
filled with, or to all, the, fulueſt of God; ¶ co 
all that fulneſs in which God 'commun-iW G0 
cates himſelf, and the gifts of his grace, on 
to his ſervants; and all the auen of their ¶ an 
enjoyment of him the 
Theſe words, Brig Filled: with af the an 
fulneſs F Gad, do ſtrongly. repreſent the ¶ to 
honour, the true riches, and the happinels I as 
of thoſe ſervants of Chriſt who-are arriv- rec 
ed at the higher eminencies of religion: ¶ pr 
They repreſent a ſtate of the mind, with WW 4:y 


i 


which it muſt be ſyppoſed the apoſile\ fru 


and in which” be enjoyed that divine fe ind 
tisfaction which, he wiſtics.for his friends fi i; f 
He really. ſeems, at the inſtant he wrote Wl the 
this, to be himſelf full of what he prayed fat 
for on their. behalf; and expreſſes, 1 in the con 
ſtrongeſt terms, the | overflowing of hFcef 
own heart. 73 Hine a Das 2 4 18 f 

N mil oh b I the 


\ 


explained and illuſtrated. 


able, as well as an uſeful entertainment, 
to make ſuch obſervations upon this ſtate 
of mind, as tend to explain it; and by 
that means, to kindle in us deſires of at- 
taining to it. And this is what I propoſe 
to do, in the preſent diſcourſe: The ac- 
count which the Apoſtle John gives us of 
God, will. greatly aſſiſt our meditations 
on this ſubject. G faith he, is light, 
and God it love; To be full of God 
then, in this view, is to be full of light, 
and of love : Which is alfo very agreeable 
to the Apoſtle Paul's ſenſe of the matter; 
as we may collect it from the verſes above 
recited, preceding 'the text: There he 
prays for the. Epheſians, that Chriſt might 
dwell in their hearts by faith, (which is the- 
fruit of divine light,) and that they might 
be rooted and grounded in love; and what 
indeed, ſhould the fulneſs of God be, which 
is ſpoken of in the text, but a fulneſs of 
theſe two? The truth is, the moſt perfect 


ſtate of a chriſtian muſt be ſuppoſed to 


conſiſt in them, and in the happineſs ne- 
ceſſarily teſulting from them. He who 
is full of light and love, has attained to 
the higheſt degree; in him the divine 
Vol. II. D image 


; 33 
It muſt, one would think, be an agree- SR NM. 


II. 


To be filled with the fulneſ of God, 
SERM.image is moſt fair and beautiful. But to 
II. be particular. 

God is light, and in bins, faith St. John, 
is 10 darkneſs at all : He is the fountain 
of light to his creatures: He is the author 
of our rational powers ; by which we com- 
pare things together, and form judgments 
concerning them; and by which we are 
capable, from known and certain princi- 
ples, of purſuing truth through a great I h. 
variety of ſteps and conſequences. He is v 
alſo the author of thoſe, very properly cal- W n 

led, higher powers and ſenſes, by which I po 

we perceive, in matters of morality, the WW 7h 
beautiful and the deformed, the great and th 
the mean, the pure and impure, the praiſe- 
worthy and reproachful. All theſe ſenſa - ¶ jo 
tions are originally from the father of di 
lights ; from him, by whom every man of 
that cometh into the world is in ſeme ti, 
meaſure enlightened, in the knowledge of ¶ ſi- 
what is true, and what is right. | But as or 
ignorance and darkneſs, through the ne- co 
gligence, and corrupt prejudices, and wick- H 
ednęſs of men, had greatly prevailed v 
from-age to age; as blind ſuperſtition and te 
idolatry, and the worſt practical errors, of 


had as it were taken, and kept pn 


. 


ll 
explained and illuſtrated. 35 * 
of the world, for a long time; it there-S ERM. 1 
to fore pleaſed God to reveal his will from II. 4 
hea ven; to point out to mankind the way 
in, to ſalvation ; in the earlier ages more im- "i 
an I perfectly ; then encreaſing this light by I 
wr i degrees, till at length, the ſun of righteouſ- 
m- neſs aroſe, bringing with him a fulneſs of 
nts I day; that is, the ſon of God, coming from 
are the boſom of the father, fully revealed 
Cl- W him to mankind, and all the counſels of 
eat WW his grace. In him was light, and the light 
is was the life of men; He appeared to turn 
al-W nen from darkneſs to light, and from the 
ich W power of Satan to God; to open the eyes of 
the the blind, and to lead them in paths by which 
ind they had not walked, _ 
iſe- Unſpeakable are the advantages we en- 
a- joy by the goſpel. How eaſily does a true 
ol diſciple of Chriſt attain to ſuch meaſures 
140 of the knowledge of God, of his , petfec- 
me tions, his adminiſtration, and gracious de- 
of ſigns, as the antients; of whatever age 
25 or nation, without this clearer revelation, 
ne· ¶ could not by all their reſearches arrive at. 
ck- How eaſily are we now enabled to remove 
led whatever teal or apparent difficulties; with 
ind reſpet to the method of appeaſing the 
ry offended Deity, of procuring the pardott 
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S ERM. of fin, and with reſpect to what ſhould 
IT. become of us at death ; difficulties, which, 
neg 

on ſome occaſions, greatly puzzled the 

wiſeſt men of old; and from ſome of lit 

them, drew very moving expreſſions of I 

| perplexity and doubt. But after all, the I © 
a knowledge of God, in Chriſt reconciling the 

| world to himſelf ; not imputing our iniquities d 


to us, and opening the faireſt proſpect in- © 
to immortality ; even this knowledge, 1 I 
ſay, when it goes no farther than ſpecu- $ 


lation, is of ſmall avail: for men may 
be very fully inſtructed in it, and yet re- 
main in utter darkneſs. Corrupt preju- 


dices, and evil affections, may have ſtill th 
the poſſeſſion of their hearts; and they 1 
may thus continue ſtrangers to the light I. 
of life: For there is the wideft difference 


between this ſtate of the mind, and that 
wherein men are under the power of 4 
truth, new-molded, and transformed by 
it. This is that illumination and know- 
ledge, by which they) are changed into the Nl © 
image of God, from glory to glory, even as 0 
by the ſpirit of the Lord. It is that light, I 
which becomes a vital principle; and in 


which men have ſuch clear impreſſions of | © 
things, as determine them to avoid evil, f 


and 


10 ' explained and illuſtrated. 37 
+, and cleave to that which is good. Thus SE RN. 
he to know God and our Saviour, is eternal 
or life : And this knowledge, the holy ſcrip- 
of | tures teach us to aſcribe to the ſpirit of 
he God. 
he Now as light, taken in the moral ſenſe» 
does not only ſignify the knowledge of the 
truth ; but likewiſe, and principally, a 

1 Wl Fight ſenſe of things as they are good or 
| evil, lovely or the contrary, with diſpo- 


1 ſitions of mind ſuitable to ſuch a ſenſe; 
e. In like manner, as moral darkneſs does 
u. I oct only ſignify mere ignorance ; but ra- 


in I her corrupt prejudices, and the bad affec- 
tions that grow from them: hence it is 
* evident, that when men have this holy 
light diffuſed through their ſouls; they 
muſt then alſo be full of holy love: It is 
apparent from what has been already ſaid, 
that theſe two are inſeparably connected; 
and therefore in the holy ſcriptures, know- 
ledge is often uſed to ſignify love. For 
the objects of this knowledge, are not 
ſpeculative abſtracted truths, but ſuch as 
the affections are to be regulated by: 
they are ſuch objects as preſent to the 
mind thoſe things that are true, and pure, 
and lovely, that are honeſt, and of good 
D 3 report; 


38 To be filled with the fulneſs if God, 

Sex. report; above all, they preſent to the 
II. mind, the glorious moral perfections of 
Se divine Being, and his love to the chil- 
dren 'of men, made manifeſt in Jeſus t 
_ Chriſt, Now, when there is a juſt ſenſe I Y 
of theſe things; when men have that ff 
light by which they can truly diſcern them; i 2 
it is. impoſſible the mind ſhould not be In 
| ſuitably affected; for what appears lovely IN ©: 
to us, while it does ſo appear, we cannot iſ A 
but love; juſt as what appears odious, 1 
while it does appear ſo, we cannot but ri 
hate. In no caſe do we find it is'at all 
in our power, to command, by a mere ad 
of will, a change in our affections: This 
can be done only by applying to' thoſe 
methods by which our ſenſe of things is 
altered. Upon the whole, while we have 
. 2juſt ſenſe of good and evil, we ſhall love 
the one, and hate the other. The illu- 
mination of the mind then, by which men 
attain to this ſenſe, muſt be attended with 
holy love ; they will then 'certainly de- 
light in what i is righteous, pure and good. 
And above all, that glorious Being who 
is perfectly righteous, and good and holy, 
will be the object of their ſtrongeſt affec- 
tion, of their higheſt delight. Thus 1s 
| oe - the 


explained and illuſtrated. 39 
the love of God ſhed abroad in the hearts S ER M. 
of his ſervants, by the Holy Ghoſt, * 
And as, in a right ſtate of the mind, 
this love muſt have the aſcendant; ſo 
where it has, it proves the moſt power- 
ful of all principles. All other paſſions 
and affections, however naturally vehe- 
ment, are ſubjected to, and under the 
control of it; and every thing corrupt 
and evil flies before it. As it is exerted 
in a ſteady uniform tendency of the ſpi- 
rit to God, as the object of higheſt de- 
light; ſo it prepares men for a thorough 
compliance with his will; for an obedience 
univerſal, ſincere, and perſevering. A+ 
greeably to which, we are taught in ſcrip- 
ture, that hit is the love f God that we 
keep his commandments. And, therefore, 
tho this ſacred affection of ſoul, is to be 
conſidered rather as a virtue of the higheſt 
rank, than a paſſion ; yet, it has its ar- 
dors and emotions ; which, if they muſt 
20 by the name of enthuſiaſm, it is ſurely 
an enthuſiaſm of a right kind; an enthu- 
fiaſm, deeply rooted in the human heart, 
No man, who has any pretenſions to what 
may be called taſte, but muſt know, that 
in ſuryeying ſome very diſtinguiſhed cha- 
| D 4 racters, 
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SERM.racters, and preſenting to his imagination 
II. 


actions peculiarly heroic, his heart is 
greatly moved; nay he muſt feel the 
whole animal frame affected by it; nor 


does any man account this a blemiſſi and 


weakneis; but in truth, a real excellency; 
and not to be moved at all, or but weakly, 
by ſuch characters and actions, ſpeaks a 
ſtupid ſtate of mind, a wretched Want of 
taſte. For example, he who can read the 
ſtary of Joſeph ; or view the illuſtrious 
young hero David, in vindication of the 
honour ''of Iſrael's God, accepting the 
challenge of Goliah; or who can ſurvey 
the amiable character of Jonathan, and 
the tenderneſſes of his friendſhip; he, | 

ſay, who can view all this, without emo- 
tion; muſt be ſuppoſed void of the fineſt 
feelings of humanity. But now, is it na- 
tural, is it highly praiſe-worthy, to he thus 
moved with the excellency of imperfec 


characters; and ſhall it yet be accounted 


unnatural if our love to God ſhall be found 
attended with ſenſible ardors ? Nay, is it 
poſſible, in a right and unconſtrain d ſtate 
of the mind, to contemplate the moſt glo- 
rious of all beings, without emotion 
Phat 2 whom we diſcover in his 


works, 


explained and illuſtrated. 
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works, by the diſplay of the moſt aſto- S E R N. 


niſhing powers and perfections! unerring 
wiſdom, perfect goodneſs, almighty pow- 
er! The bleſſed, unchangeable, original 
Being! The great univerſal genius, all 
order, harmony, and love ! He i, indeed, 
he; and he that dwells in love, dwells iu 
God, and God in him, He is, in the high- 
eſt ſenſe, love; which appears in the 
communication of being to ſuch” numbers 
and variety of creatures; and in the pro- 
viſion not only made for the ſupport of 
life, but to render it delightful to them; 
it appears ſtill more, in the good and kind 
affections planted in the heart of man, 
which we cannot but delight in, and ac- 
count loyely; but, above all, it appears 
in that he ſo loved the world, that he gave 
his ouly be gottes fon, that whoſoever behieveth 
in him mighit not, periſh, but have eternal life, 
Whoever has juſt apprehenſions of theſe 
things, and attends to them as he ought, 
muſt be conſcious of ſenſations ſuitable 
to them; and nature muſt be extremely 
out of order, if men are ſtrangers to theſe 
feelings. To conclude this head, the moſt 
important divine gifts and communicati+ 
| | 0nd 


IL 


42 To be filkd with the fulneſs of God, 
1 ons are thoſe of holy light, and of life and 
love, which neceſſarily flow from them. 
* But that we may enter more fully into 
the meaning” of this paſſage, and the ſpi- 
rit of the author; let us conſider, that 
as he muſt be ſuppoſed: to ſpeak of thoſe 
divine communications, in which the ſer- 
vants of Chriſt rejoice,” (and there is none 
of the ſacred writers that: more frequently iſ co 
ſpeaks of theſe than he; or in ſtronger N w 
terms, ) as he muſt, I ſay, be ſuppoſed to ¶ di 
ſpeak of theſe communications; ſo the iſ w 
expreſſion naturally leads us to conſider 
the greatneſs" of that being, who is the 
object of the ehriſtian faith, and of holy iſ © 
love. We read, in the verſe preceding i ex 
the text, of the breadth,” and the height, im 
and the length, and the depth, and of Nef 
knowing the love of Chriſt that paſſeth I It 
knowledge; and immediately it is added, cat 
that you may be filled with all the fulneſs I gre 
of God. This conneRtion ſuggeſts to us I hig 
that unmeaſurable expanſe, if I may uſe I Wh 
the expreſſion, deſcribed in the 18th verſe, wit 
as the fulneſs of God, with which belicv- I of; 
ing minds. are filled. That we may know I pat 
the height, and depth, and length and bn eadth, Will 


gn know the love of Chriſt that paſſeth know- , 
leage. 


explained and illuſtrated. 


ledge. The love of Chriſt is mentioned SR rm, 


and repreſented as immenſe, becauſe it is 


in'this that God is moſt fully. diſcloſed ; | ffs 


ſo that when we know the love of Chriſt, 
we beſt know and are filled with the fulneſs 
of God. The light of the knowledge of the 
glory Cod, is ſeen moſt clearly and fully 
in the face of Crit. In him, and the 
councils of God for our redemption by him, 
we have the moſt affecting diſcoveries of 
divine perfection. When we know Chriſt, 
we know the Father: And it is by this 
knowledge that we attain to the fulneſs 
of God. © 1775 wr £1 
But, as was faid, the Apoſtles way of 
expreſſing himſelf leads us 'to conſider the 
immenſity of that Being who is the object 
of the chriſtian faith, and of holy love. 
It is very certain that there is a wonderful 
capacity in the human mind; what is 
great, and magnificent, and ſublime, is 
highly pleaſing to it. In many objects, 
what it can at once fully comprehend 
within its graſp, it naturally grows weary 
of; cannot reſt in it; and by a noble im- 
patience of limitation, ſtretches after the 
Ill greater and higher in kind, or degree. 
So, the eye is not ſatisfied with ſeeing ; 

and 


44 To be filled with the fulneſs of God, 
Se RM. and when the curious traveller has, with 1 
II. much toil and expence, and perhaps with 
much danger, ſurveyed. one ſtrange re- | 
gion; his appetite is but whetted to ſee 1 
another. In ſo much that many under the ti 
power of this paſſion, have traverſed the I g. 
greateſt part of the globe. Still, ſuppoſing I . 
curioſity as much ſatisfied as poſſible, with I g 

the knowledge of our earth, the diſpoſi- WW ,, 

tion would nevertheleſs remain; we would 12 
tranſport ourſelves, if we: could, to other * 
planets, to other ſyſtems. | We are, it ap- ff 
Pears, ſo made and conſtituted, that if we the 
had powers and liberty, the immenſity of 
ſpace, and all the worlds in it, would not 
be accounted too large a field for us 
Thus, at leaſt, imagination loves to range. 
I mention this caſt of the human mind, 
only to ſhew that it is formed for great 
objects of contemplation; and that what 
is little, and narrow, and circumſcribed, 
becomes a confinement to it. Now, in 
no one object will a ſenſe of full ſatisfac- 
tion be found, but in God. The attri- 
butes of the Deity, which for diſtinction 
ſake are called natural, ſuch as. eternity, 
neceſſary exiſtence, the perfect knowledge 
of all things paſt, preſent and to come, at 
one 


explained and illuſtrated. 4 5 
one view; unſearchable contrivance and Sen M. 
wiſdom, omaipretence, and irrefiſtable II. 
power; all theſe ſtrike the mind with the 
utmoſt admiration. We find ourſelves 
loft, yet (till delighted, in the contempla- 
tion of them : ſuch knowledge is too won- 
derful for us, it is ſo high we cannot at- 
tain to it. How great that Being who 
fills immenſity ! who is from everlaſting 
to everlaſting, God; without variableneſs or 
0 ſhadow of turning ! Of whoſe exiſtence no 
er cauſe or reaſon can be affigned ! But more 
” il cſpecially when we turn our thoughts to 
'© Wl the goodneſs of God; that goodneſs which 
gave birth to the whole creation, to all 
the worlds that ſubſiſt in the immenſity 
of ſpace, and all the creatures in them; 
5 goodneſs under the influence of which, 


'* 
1 
1 
1 
2 * ? 
iE 


and directed by infinite wiſdom, almighty 
at 
* power is exerted eternally! Farther, when 


it is conſidered that this goodneſs is eſ- 
ential to God, and unchangeable; that 
here is no limit to the exerciſe of it, 
but what unerring wiſdom preſcribes; 
hat is, in truth, no limit at all; for wiſ- 
dom directs only to what is really good, 
ind to deviate from this would not be 
zoodneſs: when it is conſidered that all 
worlds 


45 
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Sx 2M. worlds have their exiſtence in this al- 


. 


PIE creature, in the intellectual and moral, 
in the animal and material world, is un- 


1 


er; that this boundleſs munificence will 


he has made; that all this goodneſs can- 


its faculties. 


| pared by the diffuſion of holy light and 


moral governour of the world, free from 


mighty and all-good Being; that every 


der his notice and care; that there is a 
richneſs of bounty in him, which knows 
no bounds but the capacity of the receiv- 


amply provide for the good of the creation 


not but be perfectly diſintereſted and free; 
that, therefore, it is pure, faithful, every 
that one can wiſh in the being who 
is Lord of all; and which is ſummed up, 
in the id ſtile, in the word Holi- 
neſs I ſay, when all this is conſidered, 
it preſents an object every way ſuitable to 
the beſt ſtate of the human ſoul, and al 


Let us now conſider, with what exalt- 


ed delight 


t and veneration, a mind pre. 


loye, muſt contemplate this moſt glorious 
object. Such a mind, conſcious of integrity, 
perſuaded of the favour of God, as the 


painful, ſeryile dread, and confident in 


Sed as an cternal friend ; with what fa- 
ered 


explained and illuſtrated. 


cred j joy; with what a ſenſe of pure e R N. 


muſt it overflow! How will the whale E. 
ſoul be full of Deity, as an holy temple 
conſecrated to his ſervice ! Who of an- 
gels, or of men, can expreſs this? But it 
is enough that the more the heart is thus 
filled, the more perfectly will the image 
of God be drawn: ſtill the more like him 
men will become, in all worthy diſpoſi- 
tions; the more will nature be perfected; 
the more will the heart be enlarged; and 
from the exerciſe of every good affection, 
a ſacred and chaſte pleaſure will, on every 
hand, flow into the ſoul. - This is indeed 
to be filled with all the fulneſs of God! 
And ſuch muſt be this ſenſe of 
fulneſs and ſatisfaction, as no other ſtate 
of the mind, no other object, can poſſi- 
bly yield: for it is not only the moſt ex- 
cellent and glorious object that fills the 
mind ; but there is alſo an appropriation 
of him, as the certain, eternal, unchange- 


able ſource of happineſs, In this the ſpi- 


nt reſts with moſt perfect tranquillity ; it 
feels itſelf happy; and while the mind is 
full of God, nothing that is gloomy, or 
diſquieting can take place; there muſt be 
a perfect ſerenity, and a full contentment; 
Here, 


— — - _—_ — — — — = — 
— 


SER mM. Here, indeed; the ſenſations alone of men of 


So the divine life, can, fully illuſtrate all this 
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virtue, and who are beſt acquainted with 


to them: yet, even from the principles of iſ 
teaſon, it muſt appear, that this is the 
happieſt and moſt pleaſing ſtate of the 
mind imaginable. Let Fancy, for example, 
frame to it ſelf a ſcene of the greateſt exter- 
nal and ſenſualenjoyment ; till when it has : 
enriched and varied this ſcene totheutmoit, WM ; 
it will appear no better than vanity and F 
a 
k 
4 
n 


vexation of ſpirit, when compared with 
the fulneſs of God; for, in none of theſe 
things can the human mind reſt. And 
let thoſe who ate ſtrangers to the divine 
life, ſuffer themſelves to be perſuaded, 0 
for it is certainly true, that no ſatisfaction MW n 
or joy they ever taſted, is equal to what o 
the divine life affords. And that all are 
the greateſt lofers who are eſtranged from Ml w 
this life, whatever other things they may W w 
poſſeſs. I ſpeak not now of the pre- il & 
ference: of ſpititual to other joys, on ac- er 
count of the ſhort duration and uncet- ve 
tainty of the latter; but, on the ſuppo- ſl Ge 
ſition they were to continue with us for tat 
ever, yet are they nothing when laid in the 
the- balance with what our author calls qu 
the 1 


explained and illuſtrated, © 49 
of © the fulneſs of God. This, it is hoped, Sz Rm. 
th muſt appear to the attentive mind, from II. 
is the reaſoning i in this diſcourſe ; in which 
of W hope there has been nothing ſaid, either 
ic WF wild, or weakly enthuſiaſtic ; nothing 
nc but what is conſiſtent with the words of 
le, truth and ſoberneſs. Let it ever then be 
our ſtudy, and our prayer, that Chri/? 
as WW may dwell in our bearts by faith; that we 
it; being rooted and grounded in love, may com- 
nd WW prehend .with all ſaints, what is the length, 
th and. breadth, and height, and depth, and 
le WY brow the love of Chriſt that paſſeth knowledge, 
nd and be filled with all the fulneſs of God. 80 
no WW much may ſuffice by way of explanation 
ed, WW of this happy ftate of mind. We ſhall 
on now make ſome practical obſervations up- 
at W on this ſubject. | 
re The firſt then, and that upon which I 
m would mainly infiſt, is this; that we ought 
ay with great care, to cultivate deyout af- 
re- ¶ ſections; and apply ourſelves to thoſe ex- 

AC- erciſes, by which an intercourſe with Hea- 
ct- | ven is maintained, and fellowſhip with 
o God: ſuch are principally, religious medi- 
for I tation and prayer. This is certainly 
in the way to be full of God, and conſe- 
alls quently of true happineſs. It is common- 
the W Vor. II. © "i ly 


SRM. ly allowed, and very juſtly, that prayet, 
II. and ſuch other ſervices of devotion, are 


To be filled with the fulneſs of God, 


not prefcribed to us on account of any 
advantage they can procure to our Cre- 
ator ; for He ir not worſhipped with the 
Sault F men as though he needed any thing 
we are therefore to conſider them only as 
means deſigned for ſerving a certain end, 
namely, to excite and keep up inus wor- 
thy and good affections, the perfection 
and happineſs of our nature; and as a 
preſervative from vice and perdition : nor 
can religious ſervices be of any value, but 
as they anſwer theſe purpoſes. Now 
thou this is, indeed, very tfue, conſe- 
quences however have been drawn from 
it, that are very falſe; particularly, that WO ger 
the whole of religion, that is of real worth, Ml ...- 
conſiſts in probity of mind, in good diſ- 
poſitions and behaviour towards our neigh- 
bours; and that where theſe are found, re- 
ligious exerciſes are dut little, if at all 


= 8 ES 


Ae to them, is really ſuperſtitious 
As the natural effect of this way of 
thinking, a very wide difference may be 
diſcerned between our taſte and way, and 


that of our predeceſſots. A great part of 
their 


explained and illuſtrated. 


their religious buſineſs lay in the labours of 8 x R M. 


the cloſet; and in a ſolicitous attendance up- 
on other religious ſervices: whereas we 
have learned to be very indifferent as to 
theſe things, and eaſy in the negle of 
them. 

But if we will think juſtly on this ſub- 
jet, without queſtion, we ſhall find an 
extreme defect on our fide. Do but con- 
ſider, how natural it is to pay the utmoſt 
deference and veneration to the Divine 
Being; and to take all proper occaſions 
of expreſſing it. Is not this what we owe 
him? Is it not at leaſt as juſt and equal 
as to. pay regard to diſtinguiſhed. worth 
in our fellow creatures ? and will not that 
mM IF ſenſe of worth, and that affeQion which 
determines us to this, as naturally deter- 
mine us to pay the utmoſt regard to that 
Being, whoſe. worth and excellence are 
n. quite peerleſs, and to do him the utmoſt 
re: honour? We read of ſome in whoſe 
all, I thoughts God is not at all; though they 
ap- know he is their conſtant benefaQor ; 
dus though they admit that he is excellent 
of and worthy, infinitely above all other be- 
7 beings. Now, can any character be more 
and I unnatural than this? and how can men 
ol "NES - who 
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SER M. Who at all think, excuſe themſelves for 


II. 


ways ; to be inſtant in prayer; to continue in 


Is it to be ſuppoſed that men really 


any approaches towards it? To be utterly 


forgetful of God! does not this ſound moſt 
harſhly ; and ſpeak, at once, the greateſt 
abſurdity, and a diſingenuous temper ? On 
the other hand, when we think what God 
is in himſelf, and what he is to us; if it 
not natural that there ſnould be a con- 


ſtant diſpoſition to turn the thoughts to 
him, with moſt dutiful and affectionate 
regard? To the God who loves us; who is 
conſtantly doing us good, and in whom we 
live, And move, and have our being! and 
whenever we ind a diſinclination to this, 
muſt not the mind be in an unnatural 
ſtate? In the holy ſcriptures, in which 
there appears to be a very thorough ac- in 
quaintance with human nature, we have * 
the duty of prayer very frequently incul- MW in 
cated upon us; we are taught 1 pray al: 


it with thankſs#ving; and who can ſay that 
this is not a juſt homage to our Creator! 


love him, and at the ſame time, continue 
negligent of theſe exerciſes ? I ſhall ſup 


poſe a perſon to have arrived to a great 


pitch of virtue; and that he little needs 
thoſe 


enplained and illuſtrated. 


thoſe exerciſes for the improvement of his SER M- 
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own mind, in this reſpect; yet are they III. 


not proper expreſſions of love, and grati- 


tude, to the Divine Being? and will not 
love and gratitude to him, very naturally 
expreſs: themſelves in acts of devotion? 
But, alas I it is to be feared, they are but 
few, very few; who have attained to fuch 
a perfection in virtue, that they have 
no need of religious ſervices, as the means 
of advancing them in it; one would ra- 
ther ſuſpect that their neglect of theſe, is 
owing to a defect with reſpect to virtue: 
for, ſurely; a mind thoroughly diſciplined 
and good; will love God; and tHe perſon 
who really loves God, muſt take pleaſure 
in meditating on him, and in fellowſhip 
with him: There is indeed a great folly 
in that ſuperſtition which piques itſelf on 
many religious ſervices, ſo called; and in 
2 regular and laboured courſe of devotion, 
without attending to the true deſign of 
them; whjch reſts upon it, as if merely 
by the performance of the ſervice, - God 
were pleaſed; and the whole end of reli- 
gion anfwered. But, certain it is, the 
other extreme is as unnatural, as well as 
very dangerous. VOD S351 
E 3 But 


54 To be felled with the fulneſ of God, 
Sram But then we are to conſider farther 
II that it is natural to take pleaſure in thoſe 
exerciſes here recommended, as what yield 
the moſt ſubſtantial joy and ſatisfaction, 
We turn our thoughts to God, as the ob- 
ject of our higheſt delight and bliſs; and 
wherever it is felt what it is to be filled 
with the fulneſs of God, ſurely, no other 
incentive to acts of devotion will be need- 
ed. The ſacred writers do very frequently 
and ſignificantly expreſs this; Then will I 
J, ſays the Pſalmiſt, to the altar. of God; 
"= God my exceeding joy, | And again, One 
day in thy courts is better than a thouſand, It 

i better Yo. le 4 door keeper in the. uſe of 
God, than ta uwell in the tents of wickedneſs. 
Can it be, that there is really the high- 
eſt pleaſure and ſatisfaction in fellowſhip 
with God, in religious ſervices ; that men 
too ſhall be ſenſible of this; and yet re- 
main diſinolined to them ? nas certainly. 
If there be ſudh a diſinclination, men ei- 
ther do not really believe that there is ſuch 
a joy in the fulneſs of 1 n have 

no taſte for it. 

It has often — to my thoughts 
on this ſubject, how much pleaſure men 


take in converſing with each other, where 
there 


explained and illuſtrated. 


there is hearty love and friendſhip, Every S E R M. 


face is chearful, and the heart is glad; 


the hours paſs inſenſibly; and the enter- 


tainment, as it is natural and innocent, 
ſo it is really one of the principal i in hu- 
man life. And where is it ſeen, that 
men of ſocial ſpirits need incentives to 
this ſocial intercourſe? How naturally does 
4 man run into the company and conver- 
ſation of his dear friends? Now what is 
this owing to, but love? A man, indeed, 
goes with reluctance into company which 
he diſlikes. And is not the reverſe equally 
true; that, in fact, a man muſt diſlike 
that company which he ſeldom or never 
aſſociates with ? How obviouſly applicable 
this to the ſubject * our converſe with 
e | 
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The neceſſity of e giving the heart to 

wiſdem; the power the mind has 
| over its affections; and the means 
| by which it wad raiſe and 8 
| Toje Mir 
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Abit: me thine heart, and les thin, 
eyes obſerve my l. 


S on RM. 2 wiſe author of this book * laid 
er a great many excellent max- 

i _ the conduct of life; not only with 
reſpect to the great ends of it, which can 

be ſerved no otherwiſe than by the prac- 

tice of virtue, a thing he every where 
inculcates under the name of wiſdom ; 

but alſo with reſpeR | to thoſe meaſures 
by 


7 
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y which the conveniences and comforts 8 ER M-. 
life, in the ſeveral ſtages: and circum- III. 
tances of it, may be obtained. And it 
vill be evident to every one, Who teads 
he book with attention, that it ſhews a 
horough knowledge of human nature; and 
articularly of . the: paſſions of tlie heart; 
likewiſe, of what; will make men ſa- 
isfied, by yielding them the moſt perfect 
ition of life. The author gives many 
f his exhortations in the perſumof a pa- 
ent; expreſſing great affection; and ten- 
lerfieſs, and a ſolicitude that all ſnould ob- 
ve his inſtructions. He ſpeaks as tohis 
hildren; whoſe true intereſts / he would 
y all means promote; and in whoſe hap- | 
neſs he was deeply concerned. So in 
he text, My ſon give me thine heart, and 
thine - eyes; thſerus my ways: i; Give me 
hine heart. Follow the directions I. gi ve 
hee, with a hearty and thorough inclina- 
ion, with a full purpoſe of foul, and a 
hearful affectionate compliance, as to a 
natter which is Fahr n ee 
e ued with delight. 
More needs not be Laid 60 arplajning 
bis phraſe; as every one knows the dif- 
y erence there is e doing a thing with 
reluctance 


* 
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SeRrM.rchacance, and doing it from the heart Your 


III. between performing the commands of 
w—_ ſuperior againſt the grain, ſo to ſpeak, | 


an obedience irkſome and grievous; ani 
on the | contrary, performing them with 
plłaſure, as from cordial „er and there, 
fore with affeQtionate zeal. | 
But it is of great — that we 
ſhould have 1 gh ſatisfaction, as to 
the reaſonableneſs of this exhortation 
For at firſt ſight, it ſeems not very wel 
to couſiſt with what all men are agreed in 
namely, that our affections and inclins 
tions are not in our on power; meals 
inge that we cannot regulate and diſpoſe 
of them by a mere volition of our minds; 
or, which is the ſame thing, by an act a 
our will. Thus, let any man try whe- 
ther he can, by an act of his will, rait 
or ſuppreſs a paſſion or affection of hi ow. 
mind, as he can the motion of a limb; of | 
and he wilt find he cannot. On the con-Watt 
trary, inclinations and' paſſions are founi siv. 
to haunt men when they are moſt ver: n 
tious and uneaſy to them, ſo that the) 10 
would gladly get rid of them, almoſt at mo 
any expence. Doubtleſs we are ſo framed iſ 
that upon the appearance of the object to] ot 


our 
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eart our ſenſes, or in our imaginations, the SE RN 
correſponding affection is excited in our M 
minds. And thus far, we do not find our- 1 
ſelves voluntary agents, but are really paſ- ö 
five. - We cannot, at pleaſure, excite an 18 
WaffeRtion ; neither can we, at pleaſure, diſ- 
miſs it. If ſo, how then ſhould any at- 
ſection be the ſubject of a command; or 
how is it agreeable to the nature of things 
that this Author ſhould gxhort men to give 
him their hearts; or, which is juſt the 
ſame, give their hearts to wiſdom, 
in: and the practice of virtue ? This I ſhall 
endeavour, in the preſent diſoourſe, very 
particularly to explain; and then ſhew the 
great advantages that follow upon ſuch a 
ſurrender of the heart to em as is here | 
required, | | 
ail And firſt, as was faid 1 it muſt be 1 
hüt owned, for it is to every man a matter | 1 
nb of feeling, that we cannot, merely by an | | 
on- act of the will, regulate our: affections, 
and sive our hearts to, or take them off from, 1 
* any object. We find, indeed, that we can 7 

: | 
| 


bey o order the motions of our limbs, and 
move them or keep them at reſt, juſt as 
we will; but the heart and affections are ph 
not in this manner at command. Thus "7 

WC 1 
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SRM. we find, upon many occaſions; that our 
II. endea vours to excite a good affection, are 


—_ at all attended with immediate ſuc- 


ceſs, however earneſt and ſtrenuous: the 
mind, inſtead of being moved as we would 
have it, often appears immoveable: jul 
ſo, when we would ſuppreſs a turbulent 
and unruly paſſion, our endeavours, per- 


haps, are ſo far from being immediate) 


ſucceſsful, that the paſſion den rather to 
be exaſperated by them. 
But yet, notwithſtanding this we you 
not infer, that we are ſo-unhappily fram- 
ed, as to be incapable, by: any. endeavour, 
to | regulate: our affections aright. Were 
this the eaſe, their being irregular, and 
tumultuous, and bad, would be our mis: 
fortune only, and not our fault ; which 
no wiſe man will aſſert; for it aps 
all the foundations of morality and reli- 
gion, at once. We therefore! may lay it 
down as a principle, that the human nature 
is furniſhed like all other things, with al 
the neceſſary means of attaining its ow! 
perfection; and (conſequently, with the 
means of forming and directing the heart 
and affections aright ; which is certainly 
the main thing. To ſay otherwiſe, would 
* he 
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his hand, in this world, in the moſt piti- 
able and helpleſs condition. But to clear 
this matter fully, we need only look into 
the frame and workings of our own minds. 
Have we not met with many inſtances in 
which men have been greatly prejudiced a- 
gainſt certain moral characters, and other ob- 
jects; ſo as to have a very thorough aver- 
ſion againſt them. Theſe prejudices have 
ariſen from miſtake; and the averſions 
* founded upon them have been unjuſt. And 
when we have reaſoned with them, and 

* convinced them of their errors, the aver- 
. W fion they had conceived has been quite 
removed. While they were under the 
Power of ſuch prejudice, they could not 
10 poſſibly command away that averſion; it 
is only the removal of the prejudice which 
puts an end to the averſion. In the ſame 
manner, men's miſtaken fondneſs for cer- 
tain objects, and characters, may be chang- 
ed into a diſlike, not by the application of 
any power to the affection, immediately, 
of which we have no idea; but by ſetting 
the object in a true light, which had ap- 


peared 


be to ſay that God had dealt worſe with S ERM. 
mankind, than with any other order of III. 
life; and had placed the nobleſt work of "> 


We neceſſity of giving 


Sz RM. peared to the mind in a falſe. Such then 
III. is really: the conſtitution of our na. 


ture, that as the amiable and the excellent 
conſtitute the object of our eſteem and 
love, the deformed-and vile, the obje of 
our averſion ; ſo, when things appear to i 
us in a falſe light, reaſon ſhould interpoſe 
to correct our miſtakes; and to give us 
ſuch an eſtimation of things, as is agree- 
able to truth and nature. And ſurely, as 
we can by reaſoning, and information, 
influence the hearts and affections of 
others, ſo we can by ſerious and conti- 
nued attention, influence our own hearts 
Have we' not often found this ſo in expe- 
rience? though we could not immediately 
diſcharge a ' paſſion, or a prejudice ;: yet 
have we not been able to reaſon it away! 
Have we not, by cloſe attention and rea- 
ſoning, ſet things in ſuch a light to 
our minds, that affections which had ob- 
| tained in them, and were wrong, have 
given way to ſuch as truth and nature ap- 
proved ? He that knows nothing of this in 
experience, muſt needs be a very great 
ſtranger to the diſcipline of the heart. 
No doubt, where affections are not ori- 
ginally in the heart, no endeavours of ours 


will 
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uman nature; or, if they have them at 
, they have them not in ſuch ſtrength 
1 to appear ; which 1s the ſame thing to 
he purpoſes of human life, as being quite 
nithout them. But, admitting this, in 
ſome inſtances, to be undeniable fact, it 
Is no more than what we ſee verified in 
iimilar inſtances. Thus, ſome men are ſo 
wid of a muſical ear, that no inſtruction 
ot diſcipline can give it them: ſo alſo are 
others, quite inſenſible of the beauties of 
poetry and painting. Nay, ſome we find 
ſo unfortunately circumſtanced, that with 
ill the external parts and appearances of 
the ſpecies, yet they have no underſtand- 
ing, and are capable of no improvement. 
But then we are not to form a judgment of 
human nature from theſe preternatural 
appearances : And where there are origi- 
nal remedileſs defects, either in the un- 
derſtanding or affections, God knows how 
to deal graciouſly with his own creatures. 
Still however in general, as face anſwereth 
to face, ſo doth the heart of man to man. 

The human — as to parts andfa- 

culties, 


ill raiſe them; and poſſibly, ſome men SR RM. 
re of ſo defective a compoſition, that they III. 
really without certain affections of 
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82 RM. culties, is much the ſame in all; thouy| 
- In the degree: of perfection there is an un. 


nne 


cealable variety. On the whole, it may 


be laid down as a general maxim, al 
by means of our rational powers, we hav 
great influence upon our affections. Thus 
if we.are conſcious to ourſelves of being 
defective in eſteem and love to an objed 


every way worthy of it, nature will di 


rect us, if we labour under unjuſt pre. 
judices, to remove them, by reaſoning 
with, ,ourfelves, and correcting the error: 
of the moral eye. But if that defect o 
eſteem and love is owing to negligence and 
inattention, reaſon will direct us to viey 
and converſe. with that object frequent] 


and attentively, that what is lovely in it 


may: ſtrike our imaginations, and pene- 
trate our hearts; for experience teaches, 
that preſenting the object thus to the mind 
frequently and with attention, will excite 
an affection we felt not before; or ren- 
der it, if it obtained to ſome degree be- 
fore, much ſtronger. In the ſame man- 
ner, our unreaſonable averſions ariſing 
from prejudice, may be worn off; and: 
careful application of our rational powen 


to that purpoſe will be ſucceſsful. 
To 
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Jo apply all this to the preſent ſubject. S x x M. 
I. 
of wiſdom in Solomon's ſenſe of the word, * 


No man can reſiſt the powerful attraction 
that is tof lay, virtue; no man, I ſay, can 
tefiſt it, who is not under the power of 
prejudiee. It is certainly, in itſelf, a moſt 
loyely and deſirable form. lt is, at the 
ſame time, fruitful to us of the very great - 
eſt advantages both in this, and in the life 
to come. For the practice of it we were ori- 
ginally framed; and it is indeed qur glory 
and happineſs, Now, whence ſhould. our 
prejudices againſt it ariſe ? Muſt they not. 
from wrong notions and biaſſes in the 
mind ? From darkneſs and ignorance in 
which we are bewildered; or from the 
prevailing of vicious affeQions ? What 
then are men to do in this caſe, men that 
have; in general, a ſenſe that they are 
wrong, and yet do not find they can im- 
mediately excite right affections in their 
hearts? Are they not to ſet themſelves 
down, and think ſeriouſly? To reaſon 
with themſelves upon the baſeneſs of vi- 
cious affection, and the danger that at- 
tends it; upon the ſolid gain there is in 
true virtue and religion; upon the dig- 


nity and decency of a worthy and good 
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66 "The neceſſity of giving 
ll  SzrxMm life? [bografotivj all theſe" things to 
III. themſelves in the ſtrongeſt light, till wiſ- If ii 
» aom enters into the heart; and with their I k. 
own. endeavours, in the application of of 
their rational powers, joining feeverit pray. of 
er to God, who is the fountain of light, Ire 
for thoſe oommunications that may help n 
them to a right moral diſcerament ; 4 
the ſame ume, ſetting themſelves tolmale 
the experiment in pructioe, and trying 
whether wiſdein's ways be not the ways 
of” pleaſuntneſs and peace. Experience 
proves that ſuch” methéds, purſued with 
diligence and perſevered in; ite al- 
ter the courſe 'of che affections, ſo that 
men thall love, and cordially embrace, 
what was before their averſion; and ſhall 
with diſdain reject, and abominate what 
they before delighted in. The inmoſt foul, 
the heart will thus be changed; and one 
may venture to affirm, that the ſtrongeſt 
prejudices againft virtue, and in favour of 
vice, will give way to ſuch application 
reſolutely e in. It is indeed true, 
that the moſt important principles of mo- 
rality and religion may paſs daily through 
the minds of men; they may underſtand 
them ; they may be able to demonftrat E 
ver 


— 
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of human nature, and the obligations to 
religious obedience ; the final iſſues of life, 
in happineſs to the uptight and worthy ; 
and in miſery, to the impenitent workers 
of iniquity z/ and yet not at all be ſuitably 
affected. But there is a vaſt difference 
between eold ſpeculations. of this kind, 
nd a cloſe and ſerious attention frequent- 
ly repeated. It is this latter that gives 
acred truth poſſeſſion: of the heart. Me- 
vr there is certainly a power in light to 
aye. life, in othet wotds,..to ſuppreſs vile 
iccions, and to, excite the contrary. And 


hat . „ 
1 his L take to be the main thing incum- 
one Neat upon us, as the means of changing 


heart, and gaining the victory over 
ai $1231 
When we rare requited then to give out 
arts to wiſdom, we are not required to 


le by every man; that is, to aſe the 
a0, which are proper, and which God 
« nature have afforded for raiſing good 
ſections in the heart. And let any man, 

F 2 con- 


vety. clearly the truth of them; they may SE RM. 
know the divine petfections; the meaſures III. 
of the divine adminiſtration; the frame 


any thing but what is plainly practi- 


68 The neceſſity of giving 
SEN M.conſcious to himſelf that he has not thoſs 
III. affections, and that he does not in his 
Cy pcart love virtue, but loves a licentious 
courſe of life; let him, I ſay, examine 
himſelf, and he will undoubtedly find that 

he has not uſed the means, to which be 

has been directed, with application and 
conſtancy. Can he ſay that he has, eſten 

and ſeriouſly, meditated upon the prin: 

ciples of religion? That he has given then 

full ſcope in his thoughts and imagination 

That he has from time to time, given due 
attention of mind to them? That he hah = 

gone through the many important part ® 
dulats which” preſent themſelves to con- 
deration, with care? That he has, often 
and ferveiitly, ealled upon God for the 
illumination of his holy fpirit? That te 
has done all this with as great earneſtnel 
as he would purſue ſome favourite world) 
intereſt, ls that all proved ineffectuil 
If this be in truth ſo, all the preceding a 
guments muſt be given up; but if no ſuc 
inſtance can be produced, they 'miuſt fan 
in their full ſtrength. Upon the who 
there may be a oonviction of the neceſſſ 
of virtue to our happineſs, in the u 
. while the heart is alienat 


git! 
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from it; but. that alienation: is a diſtem-S ERNI. 
per which however deplorable, yet mani- III. 
feſtly admits of remedy. So then it is not 
at all improper that we ſhould be exhort- 
ed to give our hearts to wiſdom. And the 
true way to attain this great point is, in 
the words of the author, that our eyes 
ſhould obſerve the ways of wiſdom. 

What I have ſaid concerning the ad- 
mitting of wiſdom into our hearts, as 
what may be reaſonably the ſubject of a 
command, - is. juſtified by many paſſages 
in ſcripture; wherein the exerciſe of good 
affection is required as our duty. For ex- 
ample, we are commanded to love the Lord 
with all our heart, aur foul, and ſtrength; 
and to love nur neighbours as ourſelvet; we 
are exhorted ta rejoice. with them that rejoice, 
to weep with them that uren; And to be teu- 
derly affedtioned one to another, Now eve- 
ty one will ſee that the meaning of all 
this is not that we can excite, or rather 
ereate an affection that is not originally 
planted in our hearts; or that we can mere- 
ly by an act of our wills excite any affec- 
tion; but the plain meaning is this, that 
we ſhould endeavour to ſet the objects of 
Fedor in fuch a light to 'the mind, that 


F 3 we 


— 


— of giving” 


Nine e Could ſs attind-iv them, as is requi, 


II fite; according to the frame af our nature, 
to raiſe the good affections into due rciſe. 
Tisis all that we ate capable of doing; 
and this properly done, oertainly will be 
fucceſsful. Which is all that needs to be 
mid for explalting ' the exhortation in the 
text, my ſon give me tiꝶ beurt / bine 
am now. in the fecond plate; to lay 
before you the great ehen that wil 
attend our doing G. 1 d Nun 
Ie will be evident td. evety one who 
confiders- theſe things ſeriouſly, that true 
retigion has! its ſcat in the heart ; in the 
men man, us tlie ſcriptures oſten ſpeak. 
Indeed, it muſt be ſo; for true religion 
coonſiſts in the love of God, and charity out 
of i pere beart, out. of a good conſcience, and 
faith unfeigzed 5, in à word, it conſiſts in 
worthy and good affections and behaviour 
towards God and our fellow creatures 
| Hence it evidently appears, that if we do 
not give our hearts to wiſdom, we have 
nothing that can he pruperlytermed reli- 
gion. External ritual forvic rmed 
without 1good affections, are of no avail 
to the ends of religion, not can poſſibly 


the heart to wiſdom, Or 


enee, will dy no means do. Theſe are 
far from that i uniform ſubmiſſion. to the 
wilt of God, which is the natural effect 
of a cordial choice; in purſuance of which; 
the powers of the mind are applied to the 
purpofes of religion,” with diligence and 
conſtancy; and this indeed is what only 
deſerves the name of religion. In ſhort, 
nothing elſe will avail,” while the heart is 
not ſo under the power of good principles, 
as to erert a ſtrong and oordial reſolution 
of doing the will of God. Where this is 
the caſe, and men have ſet their hearts 
to the practices of virtue they will find 
themſelves in a ſtate attended with great 
advantages: To enumerate all which far 
erceeda the tompaſy of this difcoutſe. 1 
ſnall then, only take notice of two par+ 
tieulars; in the illuſtration of which the 
— 2 — ere n 
emple rock 

And firſt; . — diving rn . 
to wiſdeth, will find themſelves prepared 
to do their duty, with eaſe and ſatisfacti- 
on ; ſecondly, they will thus be ſure of 
faccefs. ©' Firſt; I fay, men will find them- 
| "TS: ſelves. 


avoided/atd forme good things done, mere- S ER M, 
ly to ſtill the clamours of natural conſci- III. 


92 The nereſſiy fg - 
SxRNM. ſelves prepared 0 6e their dannn caſo 
WH. and ſatisfaction.” noi . Hit 1 
S very one is ſenſible that hüt he goes 
about with averſion, and reluctance, how- 
ever il itſelf caſy, is to him all burthen, 
all fatigue. Whereas: when men engage 
in a fervice that has real difficulty in it, 
yet, when the heart is bent to it, and to 
| ſerve the end dtſigned by ſuch ſorvice, 
difficulties, tho very great, do nat daunt 
them they engage with vigout, and ge- 
netally perform with ſucceſs but where 
there is a flu ctuatiom in the mind, and the 
reſolution nat fixed z much more, where 
there is: a diſlike of the buſineſs in hand, 
and an, averſion againſt it; then eyery 
diſneulty becomes inſurmountable. Thus 
it is in the common affairs of. life: 5 and 
thus ĩt muſt be, eſpecially in the affairs of 
religion in which the internal diſpoſitionꝭ 
are qgnoerned, more than any external: ac. 
The truth is, one w auauld imagine, in 
conſidering the excellency of vixtue and 
religion, namelx, how much the perfec- 
tion of human nafure. nd our gent hap- 
pineſs conſiſt in it ;i how, happily che fa- 
culties and powers of the mind are adapt- 
. N ow: ay ag! what peace 


and 


the heart to wiſdom, &c. 
nd pleaſure may be expected to attend SE RM. 
t; one, I ſay, in conſidering theſe things, III. 


ould: imagine that the human heart 
Nc d; ; without any difficulty, conſent to 
e dictates of wiſdom, and moſt ſtedfaſtly 
kaye:to it. However, it is found, in ma- 
ifold inſtances, quite otherwiſe. Here 
ie: Reſh ; Ju/teth againſt the ſpirit, as the 
it againſt the fleſh; and theſe are comrary 
he one te the other, ſo that men cannot do 
he things they : would, The inclinations 
id deſires of animal nature become ſtrong 
id irregular ; the luſts of the eye and of the 
0% and the pride of life, hurry men impe- 
uouſly, without deliberation, and with- 
ut light, By giving way to the exor- 
itancies of theſe, conſcience is injured 
be moral ſtate is depraved; and the wor- 
ueſt and beſt. affections are ſuppreſſed. 
o that when; by a continued licence in- 
Julged to fleſhly luſts, and a worldly ſpi- 
it, men get into bad habits, it is not to 
e expreſſed what ſtrength this gives to 
regular inclinations and deſires; by the 
onſtant - preyaleney of which the moral 
owers are quite enfeebled ; conſoience is 
bed. of that . ſupremacy which, in the 
nſtitution of nature, is evidently intend; 

ed 
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- The neceſſity. of giving 
ed for iti ale by degrece;/the ſoul is brouigy 
into the moſt ignoble of all bondage. Th 
rſe caſt of mind is ſeen ſometimesſ 
to prevail, chat not only good deſires an 
Epolitions are 'baniſtiod,” but men fe 
even almoſt to have loſt eee ſenſ 
of good and evil. | 

Now, it is pain fem this, chat in pi 
portion to the ſtrength of vicious hab 
and affections, ſo will be the difficulty an 
reluctaney that men ſhall find, in atteny 
ing to reform their lives: And no wo 
der, in many characters, this ſhould þ 
excreding great. For, in ſuch the im 
gination is quite depraved ; ihe ligbt th 
#4 in them is become darkneſs ; and the lul 
to which they have ſubjected themſeluc 
rammen enen, 
ſway." Stilb however, it miſt be owne 
that this difficulty does not ariſe, prope 
I ſpealeing, from nature; but from th 
perverſion' of it; and flom a depravity 
ſpirit that men have contructed. 80 tha ˖ 
if it is :poſſible to ſubdue this perverſ 
and teſche nature from the unhappy { 
vitude to n; if it is pofſible to rede. 
the heart ftom the power el vieiows 1 

n Wohler! inen ig fection 
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N eections, then will the buſineſs of religion 8 x RM. 
| go eaſily and ſucoeſefully on. 270 . 
But all this is undoubtedly poſſible; for 
it is known, in many inftances, to be fact. 
e And the means of effecting it have been, 
in the former part of this diſcourſe, laid 
betore you, namely, frequent communing 
rl with our own hearts; disjoining the falſe 
1 affociations of ideas, which have led us 
aſtray ; cloſe and ſerious attention alſo to 
ſacred truth, by which our prejudices may 
be removed; and, to ſum up all, fervent 
prayer to the Father of lights, for his aſ- 
fiſtance, and the illumination of his holy 
ſpirit. When by theſe methods, a thorough 
conviction is worked upon the mind, of 
what we ought to do, when cordial and 
firm reſolutions are formed, and the heart 
1s now engaged on the fide of virtue, then 
is the main point carried; and men enter 
into a war againſt ſinful luſts with pleaſing 
hope, becauſe ny do i it with full N 
of ſou. 
Thus, in purſuance of: an Nee 
application to the mortifying of evil diſ- 
politions, and ſubduing corrupt habits, 
the ſtrengtk of both goes, by degrees, to 
decay the moral powers exert themſelves 
with 


76 The neceſſity of giving 
SERM:with vigour; men begin to: reliſh: the pure 
Ke Joys of religion and virtue; and, by a 

diligent application and a reſolved perſe- ¶ pa 

verance in well doing, all the influence wi 

and ſtrength of habit goes over to the ſide 

of | virtuous and good affections. Thus 

the practice of religion will become not 

only tolerable, not only eaſy, but indeed 

delightful. The mind becomes fixed in 

that temper which is proper and natural; I on 

it acts pogo, with wir eg with he 

aſſured hope. 

The meaning Wen allthizy' is not I tit 

that, upon the ſurrender uf the heart to th 

wiſdom, all difficulties are intirely removed ta 

at firſt; or indeed ſhall be; in any part of 

our courſe. Phe beſt men may have thei; 

feveral trials, of various ſorts ; and may 

have from within or from without, many 

things that maleſt tliem, and ęven endan- 

ger their integrity. As the preſent is not 

the ſtate of perfection, ſa neither is it of un- 

interrupted eaſe and peace. But the.mean- 

ing is this; that men may be fo fixed in 

the ways ob virtue, their cburſe in general 

may be ſo uniform, their taſte for ſacred 

joy ſo formed and firengthened; and ſin- 

ful luſts ſo; weakened; that they are pre- 


9 pared 


lu 
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and ſatisfaction. As this is indeed a matter 
of great importance; for the farther il- 
luſtration of it, let a perſon of real worth, 
and in whom the pure and good affections 
in have had long an aſcendant, let ſuch an 
al; W one think how he could reliſh life, ſhould 
ith he again run into the vicious practices of 
| which he himſelf has been perhaps ſome- 
times guilty ; and with which he ſees o- 
thers every day pollute themſelves, and 
take pleaſure, nay, even glory in them; 
this perſon will certainly find his re- 
luctance againſt vice ſo ſtrong, that he 
could not only not enjoy himſelf in a 
wicked courſe of life ; but that he would 
rather loſe exiſtence than ſink luto fich'a 
ſtate. And it would be undoubtedly per- 
ceived, if a compariſon could be exactly 
made, that the abhorrence of a good 
mind at vice, is far ſtronger than any re- 
WY lucance of a bad mind againſt virtue. In 
uuth, it muſt be fo, becauſe here good 
men have truth and nature upon their 
fide; it is not prejudice, but nature itſelf 
that works. But tho ſuch a compariſon 
cannot be exactly made, yet every inge- 
mous and good mind muſt be ſenſible of 
ſuch 


pated to go on in well doing, not oy sg. 
without painful reluctance, but with joy III. 


78 The neceſſity of giving 
SERM:ſach an abhorrence of groſs vice, and of 
. indignation againſt it, that he would not, 
for the world, be under the power of it. 

Now, this is a ſubſtantial proof that when 

the mind is in a proper ſtate; virtue is the 
cordial choice and delight of it; and that 

all our difficulties ariſe. from miſtaken 

views, from prejudices, from that dark- 

neſs and confuſion of mind which is owing 

to corrupt affeQions ; and that when theſe 
obſtacles ares removed, to be really good, 

will be the ſame as to be really happy. 
Would to God that this was impreſſed up- 

on every of our minds, that righteouſneſs 

is the very food of the foul; and that we 

were ag . made for the practice of virtue, 
and delight in it, indeed far more ſo than 
for the enjoyment of any animal delights! 
This- | is of the utmoſt ſervice: 
For the true reaſon why men of a licenti- 
dus temper, and practice, do not care 
heartily to think of . or to at- 
tempt it in the ſtrictneſs of it, the true 10 


reaſon, I ſay, is, that they imagine they Ig 
cannot enjoy life in it: They cannot have ; 
pleaſure, they cannot be happy and reli- I, 
gious. I think there is nothing more de- 
monſtrably falſe than this; nor any thing 
| More 
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4 eeking after the greateſt happineſs, they MILL © 
7 ander quite out of the way to it. 3 
ay There have prevailed, in ſome ages and 


ations of the world, principles and cuſ- 
oms, under the notion of religion, that 
rere indeed very unnatural and barbarous, 
nd which the human heart in its beſt 
ate and temper muſt abhor. For. in- 
ance, human ſacrifices were: not uncom- 
n; and men offered to their idols the 
uit of their bodier, for the ſin of their ſouls, 
reat lewdneſs alſo and impurity were hal- 
lowed-as ſacred rites in the ſervice! of the 
ods. Again, other religious cuſtoms, ſo 
illed; were very laborious and inconve- 
nient, and, at the ſame time, egregiouſſy 
rifling. And as religion was thus abuſed 
mong the Gentiles, ſo even the religion 
the Jews, tho' of divine authority, yet 
(which was -owing to the particular cir- 
cumſtances of the times, and the genius 
of that people) it was in a great meaſure 
nitual; it was expenſive and difficult, in- 
fomuch that the Apoſtle Peter calls it a 
ole, which neither they nur their-fathers were 
«ble to bear. The apoſtle Paul likewiſe 
zives the Jewiſh ceremonial very degrading 
epithets, ' 


ore true than that while the vicious are SER N. 
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SERM.epithets, when compared with the Chriſi 
III. an ſervice: And indeed; from all thei 
w—— ſuperſtitions of the Heathen, from all th 
ſervitude of the Jews, the diſciples d 
Chriſt are delivered. They are called ; 
the obedience of the pure law of nature 
to that reaſonable ſervice for which th 
powers and: affections of the mind ar 
originally adapted; they have the mol 
ingenuous additional motives to this obe 
dience, from the love of God and the 
croſs of Chriſt ; and they are encourage 
and invigorated, beyond all expreſſion, by 
the aſſurances of à happy: immortality 
and of a Divine efficacious aid in the wa 
to it. Surely then, our natural powen 
and affections, turned into their proper 
channel, and urged on with ſuch aſſiſtance 
muſt produce great effects. But this lead 
to the ſecond thing propoſed, namely, tha 
when men have given their hearts to 
wiſdom, they will be fure of ſucceſs i 
the ways of it; ſure of anſwering the 


purpoſes of human life, and of being hap 
Py, here and hereafter. 

It is a declaration of wiſdont that /t 
loves them that love her, and that they wh 


ſeek her early, in other words, that give her 
thell 
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their hearts, ſhall find her. Our bleffedSr RM: 
da viourf alſo has aſſured us, that they who HE 
hunger and thirſt after righteouſneſs, ſtall be 
filled ; that they who aſt ſtall receive, they 
who ſeek ſhall find, and to him who knocketh 
it ſhall be opened. And it is the declared con- 
ſtitution of his kingdom, that to them 
who ſeek the Kingddm of God; in the firſt 
place, all other things, ſhall be added. No 
man, therefore, has any reaſon to ſuſpect 
his ſucceſs in the practice of religion, 
who ſets himſelf in good earneſt to it: 

For, the truth is, that according to the 
very conſtitution of the human mind, and 
the natural tendency of things, it is to be 
expected, that the path of the juſ? ſhall be as 
the ſhining light, ſhining more and more unto 
a perfect day. a 

It holds in the conſtitution of animal 
life, that it is, in every ſpecies, happily 
furniſhed with thoſe powers and faculties, 
which are neceſſary to its own preſerva- 
tion: This appears in numberleſs inſtances. 

But till farther, when we look into the 
interior ſprings of life, tho theſe are in a 
great meaſure myſtery to us, yet there is 
ſomething ſeen, in the dependency and 
connection of things, very remarkable. 
hill vor. II. G Thus, 


De neceſſity. of giving 


Ss RM. Thus, from the heart, by a ſtrong and 


conſtant motion of that bowel, the blood 


— 1 is circulated through the whole body; but 


from that very blood, which flows from 
the heart, there is a fluid derived, the 
ner vous fluid, by which the power of the 
heart itſelf is maintained; and it is per- 
fectly known that when the courſe of that 
fluid is obſtructed, the motion of the heart 
ceaſes: So that there is in the cauſe of 
animal life, a circulation of power, and 
a mutual dependency of parts. The heart 
ſupplies the blood to theſe veſſels by 
which the ſecretion is performed that pre- 
ſerves, and maintains the power of the 
heart itſelf. Now, there is ſomething in 
the moral conſtitution, and in the ſpiritu- 
al life, very analogous to this. 
Good affections poſſeſſing the ſoul, puſh 
on the active powers to do that which is 
good: But in the very doing of this there 
is a reliſh of joy and pleaſure, that til! 
more engages the heart to virtue, and 
ſtrengthens the good affections: So that 
the more men love virtue, the more they 
will practiſe it; and the more they prac- 


tiſe it, they will infallibly the more love it: 
n the w_ of virtue, andthe 7 
S ties 
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tice of it, have a ſtrong mutual influence S x RM. 


upon each other : The love of it prepares 
and excites to the practice; the practice 
increaſes and ſtrengthens the love. 


| Hence it is plain, that our ſpiritual life 


was intended to be progreſſive; and it 
will certainly prove ſo, if men do not 
expoſe themſelves, by their own unwatch- 
fulneſs and fault, to what is a wound and 
injury to this life, and ſo an obſtruction 
of its progreſs. Juſt as the animal life, 
preſerved from hurtful accidents, and pro- 
perly furniſhed with ſuſtenance, grows up 
to its own perfection; but is not certain- 
ly ſecured from what may obſtru that 
progreſs, and utterly deſtroy life itſelf, 
So alſo, there are principles and powers 
in the moral life, which tend to a glo- 
rious perfection; yet this progrefſion may 
many ways be obſtructed ; and it is too 
often en to be ſo; but never without 


dur own fault: For this is the peculiar 


happineſs of the moral and religious life, 
that nothing can be fatal to, indeed that 
nothing can hurt it, but our own negli 


gence or wilful folly. 
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S ERM ON IV. 
The great ſimilarity of the indivi- 
duals in the conſtituent and moſt 
valuable parts of Human Nature; 
their wonderful diverſity in other 
circumſtances, with uſeful reflec- 
tions ſuggeſted by this conftitu- 


tion. 


— 


Ps AL M 33 and 15. 
He faſtioneth their hearts ale. 


Se xm, THE great ſubject of this Pſalm is 
IV. the power and providence of the 
tue God; who is celebrated as the ſole 
creator of the world, and as governing it 

by his counſel ; for as he ſpake, at firſt, 

and it was done ; as he commanded, and it 

flood faſt ; ſo he bringeth the counſel of the 
heathen to nought, he maketh the devices of 


The great ſimilarity in human nature, Or. 8 
the people of none effect; but the counſel of SE RM. 
« the Lord ſliandeth for ever, the thoughts of IV. 
his heart to all generations, The Lord look- 
eth from heaven, he beholdeth all the children 
« i of men: From the place of his habitation, he 
looketh upam all the inhabitants of the earth; 
-e faſhioneth their hearts alike, he conſidereth 
ſt 4 their ways. In the courſe of his pro- | 
.. & vidence he preſerveth the various ſpecies 
from age to age; He formeth the hearts 
of the individuals alike ; or he alike form- 
— eth their hearts; that is, of one as well as 
of another. They all are the work of his 
own hand ; and they are formed with that 
likeneſs to one another, which is neceſſary 
4 to conſtitute them the ſame kind; For 
as in water face anſwereth to face, ſo doth 
the heart of man to man. This is one ſtrong 
proof of a providence, that in the human 
ſpecies, ſoalſo we ſee it in the ſeveral kinds 
is WW Of the animal creation, and in all claſſes 
he of the vegetable world, in which there is 
dle a vaſt variety; all the individuals of each 
it WM ſpecies, (with an exception to a very few 
ro, MY monſtrous productions) are made after one 
1 faſhion ; with all the parts and powers 
the which conſtitute that kind, like one ano- 
of | ther, and very different from all other 
the G 3 kinds. 
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kinds. And fo they have been preſerv- 
ed from the beginning of the creation, 
not one ſpecies loſt, nor any material con- 
fuſion introduced among them. Surely 
this cannot be the effect of chance; which, 
in truth is a word, in this argument, of 
no meaning ; nor can this ſimilarity be 
aſcribed to neceſlity ; with which that 
variety which we alſo ſee in. the works of 
nature, is utterly inconſiſtent ; and, there- 
fore, it remaineth that we aſcribe it to 


an intelligent power, acting ſteadily ac- 


cording to wiſe counſel and deſign, 
The likeneſs of the human form, in the 

ſeveral individuals of the ſpecies, the ſame 

parts and members of the body, the ſame 


Powers and faculties of the mind, ſuch as 
underſtanding, will, memory, and affec- 


tions, eſpecially thoſe of the moral kind; 
this likeneſs, I ſay, in the ſeveral indivi- 
duals, is what conſtituteth one kind, or 


| ſpecies; which yet is conſiſtent with a 


very great diverſity of the individuals from 
one another, by which each is diſtinguiſh- 


ed; having, to the eſſential powers which 


are common to all the ſpecies, certain 


things ſuperadded, by which a manifeſt 


difference is made ; this diverſity likewiſe, 
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is another very remarkable illuſtration of SE RAM. 
a providence, and to mankind extremely IV. 
beneficial. 8 

The intention of the preſent diſcourſe 
is, in ſome obvious particulars, which yet 
are of great moment, to repreſent to you 
this amazing likeneſs or ſimilarity in hu- 
man nature; and, at the ſame time, the 
wonderful variety of things, partly na- 
tural, others of them adventitious, by 
which the individuals are diverſified ; and 
then to make ſome uſeful obſervations 
upon this ſubjeR. 

To proceed, when we ſee a livide crea- 
ture in the human form, with the ſame 
erect ſtature, the ſame countenance, the 
ſame make of the body and limbs, with 
ourſelves, we conclude that this is one of 
the ſame ſpecies. Yet ſhou'd we find upon 
inquiry, that this creature was without 
the powers of reaſon, without the affec- 
tions of heart, without the moral powers, 
which we find in ourſelves, we ſhou'd 
ſcarcely think it proper to call ſuch a crea- 
ture, man: For, what principally conſti- 
tutes this ſpecies, is not the outward form, 
but the faculties and affections of the 
mind. In mankind, we expect to find 

| G 4 under- 
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SERM, underſtanding, judgment, counſel, and de. 
Iu ſign, will, and choice in action; we ex- 
pect to find paſſions and affeQions, love, 
Joy, ſympathy, and the reſt. We equally 
expect to find the moral powers, a ſenſe of 
right, and wrong, good andevil, and affec- 
tions. and determinations ſuitable to that 
ſenſe. I mention the moral powers, a- 
mongſt others, as an eſſential part of our 
frame, and as originally by our maker 
planted in us, becauſe it is a very great 
miſtake to imagine that our moral affec- 
tions are the reſult of mere underſtanding, 
or reaſon; or judgment. In truth, the 
ſenſe of good and evil, and the manner 
in which the heart is affected by it, ſeem 
to have no neceſſary connexion with theſe. 
Our ideas of honeſt and juſt, of virtuous 
and good, we have immediately from our 
maker, with all thoſe feelings of the mind, 
which are produced by them ; they can- 
not be the reſult merely of our reaſoning 
powers, more than any other ſimple ideas 
are, However, all theſe powers I have 
mentioned, Joined together in one ſyſtem, 
and combined in the ſame creature, may 
be termed eſſential to humanity ; ; and are 


- found, more or leſs, 1 in every, indi vidual. 
Indeed, 
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ladeed, as ſome come into the world im-S ERM. 
perfect, with reſpect to the external frame, IV. 
or even monſtrous; ſo, perhaps it is not 
impoſſible, that thars ſhou'd be, in ſome 
inſtances, ſuch defects in the powers of the 
nind, and what may be called a monſtrous 
production in that reſpect ; but ſuch ſingu- 
lar exceptions are not of great account ; 
zs monſtrous productions in the animal 
rame are not, when compared with the 
ar greater multitudes of the ſpecies who 
of the natural form. Gad hath there- 
ore faſtioned our hearts alike ; with the 
ame powers, the ſame affections and de- 
erminations, the ſame appetites and de- 
res; and a moſt curious ſyſtem they 
nake, a very glorious frame ! The Cre- 
tor hath made mankind a little lower than 
le angels, and crowned. him with glory and 
our, But what ever excellency there 
Nay be in the original frame, you ſee it 
in the purpoſe of nature, common to 
the individuals; a particular this, which 
ught to be much attended to; and which 
ve ſhall afterwards have occaſion to con- 
der farther. | 

But yet, though as in water face an- 
vereth to face, ſa doth the heart of man 
to 


"an nan; all the individuals being made 
— 
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alike, 10 far as to have the ſame eſſential 
powers; yet there is a moſt amazing di. 
verſity among them, and in a«great va- 
riety of inſtances : and a great deal of this 
diverſity is the work of nature: We ſe 
it in the countenance, which is not alike 
exactly in any two perſons ;; we may ob- 
ſerve it too in the voice, and in other cir- 
eumſtances. But then, what an amazing 
diverſity is found in the powers of tho 
mind, in the temper and affections 1 

men have excellent underſtanding, and 
ſound judgment; others are weak and in- 
judicious; ſome have great quickneſs of 
apprehenfion ; others are flow and heavy; 
here and there men are met with, of pro- 
digious ſtrength of memory; others arc 
extremely defective in that reſpect: 8 
likewiſe, it manifeſtly is, with regard to 
the temper, Some appear to be natural) 
gentle, and meek, and good; others arc 
pervorſe” and froward ; fome are calm; 
others paſſionate; ſore proud and ſuper- 
cilious; others humble and obliging 
And though culture, and diſcipline, may 
greatly mend a bad temper, and bad er- 
ample and bad habits may greatly cor- 
mu 
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de Nupt a good one; yet it is apparent that SER 04. 


al Where is a ſtrain which is natural; and a IV. 
— 


li- Nemper, which we may be ſaid to bring 
a- Into the world with us. 

m As great a diverſity there is e 
© In the affections; ſome are ſeen to have 
ke Wh very great ſenſibility, an uncommon ten- 
b- Werneſs and delicacy ; others are hardly 
i- Wo be worked upon; they cannot form 
ng n idea how their neighbours are, to ſuch 
he Wh degree, affected by the joys or ſorrows 
ne f life. And thus, according to the va- 
ety of the paſſions, various characters 
m up to us, as one or other of them 
th the aſcendant. Very often too, the 
afſion which hath the aſcendant in the 
tural complexion, retains that aſcen- 
int, through. the whole of life, and fixes 
man's general character. So, for inſtance, 
de is under the power of the Iuſts ef the 


hoſe: of the eye; and others ſacrifice all 
the pride of be. This diverſity, in 


ady hinted, aſcribed to nature, to a ſtrain 


ng into: the world with them. 


5; another is in donſtant ſervitude to 


any inſtances, may be, as hath been al- 


hich men are of, and a complexion they 
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SRM. But it is apparent that the temper a 
Iv. affections are capable of being greal 
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altered, either to the better, or to t 
worſe. What an amazing influence 
culture and diſcipline, eſpecially religi 
diſcipline, ſeen to have upon men! . 
they become acquainted with themſeh 
and know what is incumbent upon thi 
as men ; once they are ſenfible of the 
vereignty veſted in conſcience, and of t 
ſubordination. in which all paſſions a 
affections ought to be kept to that ſa 
power; when once they exereiſe the 
ſelves 'to maintain this government, 
ſubordination in the heart, by a ca 
nued, reſolved ſelf-denial curbing irreg 

ons; and on the contrary, endeay 
to cheriſh and ftrengthen ſuch as are 
weak in them; then will they make 
great progreſs in correcting the ten 
and in regulating the paſſions aright : 
ture is indeed capable of very high 
provement by ſuch diſcipline. On 
other hand, how horribly may it be 
verted by bad affections indulged, 
gratified without reſtraint, by bad hi 
men have contracted, and which han 
moſt amazing influence, by a —_— 
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d nature is often blamed for what is 
e mere effect of habit; thus men be- 
me ſtrongly attached to things, and ex- 
mely fond of them, to which no man 
xr had a natural inclination at all: 
ces of this are needleſs. Again, _ 
Meiverſity of tincture do men take, from 
e converſation. to which they are accuſ- 
ned; from the buſineſs in life which 
y marks ; from the ſeveral ſtages of 
„ from infancy to old age; and from 
wmerable. other things by which the 
per is affected, and which become con- 
cuous in the character. But particu- 
ly with reſpect to the moral character, 
ugh true worth is the ſame in all who 
ve it, and though every- man hath in 
= own heart a ſtandard of it; yet, of 
ſe who are good, what a diverſity is 
even in the of worth ? what 
nc e from the moſt eminent, to the 
character, which may be called a 
thy one ? Beſides, what a diverſity in 
e who are good, with reſpect to the 
icular virtues by which they are diſ- 
guiſhed ? patience, for example, in one; 
ity in another; ardent devotion in a 
third; 


EI 
l 


C 


— 
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a ip equal to that of nature itſelf! In-Se xm. 


IV. 


22 


ſtation aſſigned to them in this worllif 
wherein, from the beginning, there ha 


ouſly combin'd; is ſeen in mankind. 


low, the ruler and the ſubject, the H 
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third; and fo in many other inſtance 
men's religion and worth, generally ſpea 
a appearing much more eminent 
ſome particulars, than in others, thou 
they are in none eſſentially defective. N 
ſtill farther, when we confider the m 
titudes in which there is ſuch a ſtrani 
mixture of gbod and evil, that the ſp: 
tator hardly can pronounce"the charac 
in general, either good or bad; when | 
conſider the infinite variety of humot 
and of men's peculiar way in doing thing 
as well as of the ſtrange mixture of pri 
ciples which are maniſeſt in their actio 
time would fail one in deſcribing all t 


diverſity which, from theſe cauſes va 


all which may be added the diverſity 


been the rich and the poor, the high at 


nourable and the obſcure, Cc. and will W | 
to the end of time. We muſt reſt ſat 
fied, at preſent, with juſt opening ti 
ſpacious field to your view) for to trat 
out all the particulars, would be as unn 
ceſſary as endleſs. However, you ſafſ 


up 


% 
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a the whole, that as mankind areSERM. . 
med alike, with reſpect to thoſe pow- IV. 
and affections which are eſſential to 
man nature; ſo there is an infinite di- 

ſity amongſt the individuals, in many 

er reſpects, and wh ich are of de 1 
portance. 

Having thus repreſented the ſtate of 
nan nature as we now ſee it; I pro- 

Wed to make ſome obſervations upon it. 

And firſt, it is plain that there is a very 

n eat diverſity amongſt the individuals of 
-Wankind, which is the work of nature; 

to ſpeak more properly, of God. The 
Water or leſſer meaſure of natural abili- 

s, the excellency of ſome perſons, in 

r reſpect, and of ſome in another; the 

Im of the natural complexion and tem- 

rx, with the aſcendancy of ſome parti- 

lar paſſions in it; a healthful or ſickly 
jaſtitution, with many other particulars 
which we have no agency: All theſe 

t in ſome meaſure, fixed and deter- 
ned in the providence of Ood, indepen- 

nt of us. But yet when we conſider 
eie natural advantages of ſome indivi- 
Nals, over others; we ſhall find them of 

It mall account, when compared with 

x the 


8 ER M. the privileges which are common to : 
IV. the individuals, of the ſpecies. Tho 
powers and faculties which are cflenti 
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to humanity, ſuch as underſtanding, wi 
luntary action, the ſenſe! of good and ev 
and the powers of conſcience, with the 
particular affections which, in a lefler ( 
greater degree, are found in every one 
the kind; thoſe powers and faculties, 
ſay, found in conjunction, make an « 
cellent and lovely ſyſtem; they make me 
capable of ſerving the great and comma 
ends of human life; capable of being t 
ſubjects of God's moral government, 
moral perfection, and of the high happ 
neſs which, in the nature of things, 
connected with it. The advantages 
ſuperior degrees of wiſdom, of ſtrengt 
or other qualities by which ſome are db 
tinguiſhed, are of little moment, whe 
compared with thoſe general- endowment 
by which all are originally rendered cap 
ble of attaining to the declared ends | 
life. To be poſſeſſed of the powers 3 
humanity is the great thing; however, 


far 
the various diſtribution of theſe, one pe E 
ſon, in ſome particulars, may greatly ei by 


cel another. Our ſtate and endowment 


in human nature, Gc. 


l diverſity of that kind is almoſt ſwal- - 
nt Nowed up, and loſt in compariſon. Let it 
e ſuppoſed, that a perſon is of underſtand- 
jog much inferior to others; of much leſs 
delicacy of imagination, and affection; 
labouting under great diſadvantages with 
reſpect to conſtitution, parentage, and other 
things which are little, or not at all in 
our power; yet ſtill this perſon is capable 
r labouring with ſucceſs after moral per- 
fection; capable of the happineſs which 
is connected with it; capable of a moſt 
reputable appearance in the kingdom of 
God, and of the favour of his maker; 
capable, in a word, of the moſt valuable 
attainments, and in general, of the no- 
bleſt ſtate, which thoſe who are diſtin- 
guiſhed by the very greateſt abilities, can 
propoſe to themſelyes.. ., 

This is a moſt joyous. thought.” When 
God made us men, and members of his 
great moral family, he made us capable 
of, and put within our, reach, the higheſt 
hononr and bliſs, which we can, wiſh; 
far indeed, above what we can form any 
idea af: That is, he has ſo made us, that 
by a proper improvement of the faculties 

Ver. II. H with 


0 ; 
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zs men, are ſo great and excellent, 3 * 


98 
'SERM.with which we ate furniſhed, we ſhall at 
tain to them. Superior degrees of wi 
"dom and ability, of natural goodneſs 
temper, and the like, no doubt command 
Proportionable degrees of eſteem; but ye 


greater value, than thoſe degrees in 
which ſome are ſuperior to others: I 


Individual is diſtinguiſhed from another, 
How great, how valuable are our endow- 
ments, and poſſeſſions, as we are men! 
-and how does it become us to rejoice, in 
our common humanity ! This will appear 
in a ſtronger light, when it is conſidered, 


with eminency in natural endowments, 
than with eminency in moral worth, in 


in regularity, and true ſanctity of life. 
For, we evidently ſee theſe are not the ne- 
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cof 
that which is the original foundation dies 
all honour and eſteem, muſt be of muckſall f 


le of 


other words, what is eſſential to humanity, 
is of far greater value than any particular 
meaſure of endowments, by which one 


that the higheſt degrees of glory to which 
we can attain, are much leſs connected 


rectitude of ſpirit, in purity and goodneſs ma 


ceſſary attendants of diſtinguiſhed natural ¶ mi 
abilities; but the reſult of religious diſ- WW im 


ci ipline, and a careful improvement of the ¶ pr, 
talents 
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is incapable of them ? He may be un- 
Wctunate in many reſpects, but yet capa- 
cof attaining to true worth, to high de- 
Dees of it, and to all that Glory Which 
all finally crown it: That is, he is capa- 
0 of a ſtate of the very higheſt dignity, 
vwhich human nature can aſpire. He 
hen who formed our hearts alike, who 
lanted in us the powers of reaſon and con- 
dence; hath, in a great meaſure, put us 
pon a level. Accordingly, we find our 
"-eltcem and love captivated principally, 
not by any thing of which one individual 
is poſſefed;. and of which others are in- 
capable, but by the moral character, in 
the dignity of which, the loweſt, as well 
z the higheſt (with reſpect to natural 
powers, and diſtinctions, which are inde- 
pendent of us) may hope to ſhine. Thus, 
to have a true ſenſe of the worth of hu- 
man nature, and to have it ever in our 
minds, is exceeding profitable to us: It 
will, naturally produce a. true greatneſs of 
mind, the moſt diſtant. thing, indeed, 
imaginable. from pride; but which will 
prompt us to do worthy actions, to con- 
H 2 duct 


ents committed to us. Now, can any SE R I. 
n ſay he is cut off from theſe ? or that 2 . 
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Se Ra. duct ontſelves in an Honourable mannes 
IV. and the moſt remote from any thing men 
— f d baſe: While,” at the ſame time, f 
wilt make us pleaſed with gur Rate x 
men, thankful to our Creat#®/ ſatisfied 
with his adminiſtration, and will greath 
tend to ſecure us from the pains of eny 
at thoſe. who are in ſuperior ftativns, 
have ſuperior abilities; and from all di 
poſition to murmur again hitti' who fo 
wiſe purpoſes, has appointed" all fuck 
diſtinctions e 
Secondly, once e are alete 'With 
the ſtation we hold i in the works of Gol, 
as men, as ſubjects of God's moral King 
dom, and meinbers of his family; an 
are ca able of locking with irnpartiality, 
upon that variety which he hath appoint: 
141 in the ſtate 7 lot of individuals, with 
reſpect to the meafure' of eridowrnents 
the ſtation they hold in life, and the'dif 
ferent caſt bf complexion Ny” temper; we 
ſhall then ' ſee gelt Wiſdom, und ' ſtronz 
characters of goodneſs; in this conſtitution. 
We are made, not for litaty, but for 
10 life; and ane At, f. diver- 
ſerveth ina ny Feretlieint purpoſes." ſt 
piodices 4 coutuIltependerire, and is the 


cement 
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ment by which mankind, in their ſeve- S ER NM. 
ul affociarions, | are united together into 
ee body. For inſtance, if one is diſtin»: 
iſhed by wiſdom, another by ſtrength; 
idem will then direct that ſtrength, by. 
iich, in return, it is itſelf defended. If 
me are formed for rule and government, 
or Withers for ſubjection, and the lower offices 
„ focial life; theſe are mutually: ſervice- 
dle to one another. And ſo with mutual 
Wantage the rich and poor meet tagether,, 
be Lord is the maker. of them all. There 
WS 2 manifeſt uſefulneſs to ſociety, in fuch 
Cy diverſity of ſtation ; the ſtations are 
> Whuited to one another. The rich ſupport 


e poor, by employing them in the ne- 
, Wllary labours of life; the poor, by per- 
„ming thoſe neceſſary labours, ſupport 
e rich and in the preſent ſtate of things, 
eiety could not ſubſiſt, without this dif- 
race of condition. S0, again, the 
rave and facetious, in the natural caſt 
5 Wt their tempers, the tender and delicate, 
„ the! hardy and leſs ſuſceptible of im- 
r reſſions, make a mixture in life, which 
- Miniſters both pleaſure and profit. What 
ould become of all the fearful, of thoſe 
e few de diſdompoſed at the firſt alarm, 
. 1 = without 
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SER _ without the aſſiſtance of the brave any 


IV. refolved ? how unhappy the effects of pa at 
* ſion i in ſome, without the meekneſs, the th 
patience, and ſweetneſs of temper which + 
is found in others. Thus is the ſyſtem, of 1 


which every one maketh a part, ordered 
with great wiſdom. Certain neceſſary ſa- * 
vices for ſociety require particular talents; 
certain men, accordingly, are endomwet 
with theſe talents. And we ſee men ſuc: 
ceed happily, in one buſineſs and tation 
of life, who could have no ſucceſs at al 
in another. What the Apoſtle Paul, 
Cor. 12: Chap. in a yery beautiful allegory 
teacheth concerning the chriſtian church, 
may be applied to human ſociety in ge. 
neral: It may be conſidered as the natu- 
ral body, the various members of which 
have a neceſſary connexion with, and de- 
pendence upon one another: Some poſſeſ 
the place of eyes, others of hands, and d 
feet, and the like. Now, theſe ſerviny 
for quite different purpoſes, yet in con 
junction, make a beautiful aud harman! 
ous ſyſtem : All are neceſſary, and the 


body could not ſubſiſt without ſuch a to m 
riety of members. From which the Apollk is to 
July * that no one ought to be di min 


ſatisfi 


L 
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atigfied with his own: ſtation, or defireSERM. 
that-of others. If the foot ſhall ſay, becauſe IV. 
I am not the haud, I am not of the body; 1s 
it therefore not of the body ? And the ear 
tall ſay, becauſe I am not the eye, I am not 
if the body; is it therefore not of the body? 
if the whole body were an eye, where were 
the hearing? If the whole were bearing, 
where were the ſmelling ? but now God hath 
ſet the members in the body every one as it 
hath pleaſed him, and if they were all one 
member where were the body? but now are 
they many members, yet but one body. And 
the eye cannot ſay is the hand, I hade no need 
rf thee; nor again, the head to the fort, 1 
have no need of you, Nay much more thoſe 
members of the body which ſeem to be more 
feeble, are neceſſary. The ſum is, that 
God hath formeda ſyſtem, to the well be- 
ing of which various ſervices are ne- 
ceſſary,” and a variety of powers adapt- 
ed to them: Every member is to be ſu- 
tified with the ſtation and ſervice al- 
lotted to him, and with the endow- 
ments ſaitable to it. And as no one is 
to murmur at his own ſtation, ſo no one 
1s to deſpiſe that of another. The great 
thing to be attended to by every man, is 
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SE RN. to act his own part well. In this conſiſt. 


eth His true dignity, and glory. And the 
ſupreme wiſdom, which orders all, hath 
given every man an opportunity of ad- 
vancing himſelf in true worth, and good. 
neſs; which is the moſt excellent endoy- 
ment, not only of mankind, but of al 
Intelligent beings whatſoever. 

.. Thirdly, we may ſee from what hath 
been ſaid, how our eſteem of men ought 
to be regulated; and what are the juſt and 
natural meaſures of it. It has been ob- 
ſerved that thoſe powers and facultie 
which are effential to nature, and com. 
mon to all mankind, as they are the foun- 


dation of every thing great and.honour- 


able, muſt therefore be of greater con. 
deration than any ſuperior degree of then 
by which one individual may be diſtin 
guiſhed from another; much moxe ar: 
they to be eſteemed above diſtinction d 
fortune, parentage, and ſtation in the 
world; which may be termed accidental 
and have very little relation to the tri 
dignity of human nature. The Apoſit 
Peter teacheth, that we ſhould honour al 
men; honour them, as being men; an 
indeed, the W frame of humat 
1 nature 


in human nature, Oi. 1oß 


nature cannot be contemplated ſeri- SEN 1, 
ouſly, without high admiration. No IV. 
doubt, nature directs us to pay ſuperior 
regard to ſuch as are of very eminent a- 
bilities; but it is quite out of nature to 

pay ſuch regard to them, as to forget that 
others are like wiſe men. And ſtill much 
more unnatural is it to worſhip external 

ſtate and ſplendour, or other accidental 
uncommon advantages; as if indeed hu- 

man nature was mean without them, or 

as if perſons deſtitute of them, were of 
ſome inferior ſpecies, and intitled to little 

ot no honour at all. This certainly ſnews 

a narrowneſs of ſpirit, and underſtanding, 
which every ingenuous mind muſt abhor. 
Above all, how odious that kind of pride, 
which can treat human creatures as if they 

were brutes; nay often worſe indeed; as 
many ſhe w that unnatural fondneſs which 
makes a favourite animal the object of 
greater care and tenderneſs, than their 
fellow creatures of the ſame ſpecies. 


and virtue are the greateſt glory and dig- 


nity of human nature, and lay a founda- 
tion for peculiar love and eſteem; ſo, 


men who are deſtitute of it, and there- 


fore 


Ser U. fore hardly deſerve the name of men, wil 
IV. be but little regarded by thoſe who judge the 
Wright; nay, when they appear not only 
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deſtitute of true worth. but polluted vii e. 
abominable crimes, which debaſe and de. 
ſecrate nature ; they muſt then, to the fell 
moral eye in a proper ſtate, appear hateful bat 
Whereas, on the | contrary, when the 25 


powers and faculties of nature are hal. 
lowed by goodneſs of heart; when men wy 
by religious diſcipline, are exalted to that 
ſtate which is the moſt honourable an © 
lovely of the human kind; to ſuch perſon; Fe . 
the higheſt eſteem is due, and the greateſ 
love: And not to pay them great regard Pai! 
be their external circumſtances ever ſo 
low, is quite unnatural; and ſpeaketh ay 
unworthy undiſcerning ſpirit. Surely men 
act moſt prepoſterouſly, when they over 
look, or deſpiſe ſuch characters; while 
yet they pay high honour to mere exter- 
nal appearance; to the accidental advan- 
tages of perſons perhaps quite worthleſs: 
thus flattering a vain imagination, which 
takes the mere ſhadow for the ſubſtance; 
and diſgracing nature, while they pretend 
to exalt and adorn it; and ſo doing great 


is wan ad who are the objects of this 
idol 
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idol-worſhip ; while at the ſame time, SE Rm, 
they v-ho pay it, incur the imputation of TV. 
ar hgh ; Or, at leaſt, diſcover W 
weakneſs. | 
llowſhi p in one nature, and that God 
hath made our hearts alike, recommend 
to us ſympathy, and tenderiieſs for our 
fellow - creatures in diſtreſs. This is a moſt 
lovely affection of mind; and of the great- 
eſt uſe in our preſent Nate, in which we 
every. where meet with objects of com- 
paſſion. Every one of us knows, in ſome 
inſtance or other, what grief of heart, what 
pain and diſtreſs are; we know how agree- 
«WM able the ſympathy of a tender friend is, 
and how ſoothing. How hardly do we 
think of perſons who haye no bowels of 
mercy | they appear undeſerving of all 
claim to humanity, and a reproach to na- 
ture, Let us 2 learn, by. what we 
expect from others, what we owe to them, 
ſet us ſhew that human nature is, in no 
indiyidual, beneath our ſympathy, and 
kind offices, when it is in the power of 
gur hand to miniſter relief, We ſhall al- 
va. have pleaſure i in the ſympathetio 
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g in It 2 greeable to the 
a ales ale good ſervices 


upo OS it puts 15 , arp pleaſing in 
the. perfor ance, an 14 highly pleaſing 


ith 


upon = WO Bel fides, what can equal- 
ly r recomme L nd us to returns of love and 


75 0 


pity. from our eighbaurs,” as a good and 


MIL, 4 re the bi Dug n Which attends it, 
hath "ſom 7 Me 


tender bes art What can ſo effeQually 


ſecure to as the kigdeft offices, when we 
ſhall need them ? He who ſhewed no com- 
paſſion -himſelf, is like to meet with lit- 
tle in the day 'of his calamity : while the 
kind and NE hearted," will be ſure to 


find friends : 15 Human nature indeed, muſt 


have pi ut 73 huma nity, before it can be 


1 


41 


e it. * a tec Hon and ll 
| 11 and the miſerable; 
Many promiſes God 1 th made to the 
nercifbl Land, tender hear ted ; and tio one 
but muſt coplider it as A wiſe and natu- 
ral, as Well. as a molt « engag ging fepreſenta- 
tion N value of Hape and cha- 

rity 


iu human nature, Q S8 


rity! in the divine ſtimation ; When; in NN. 
his account of his dn procedure as judge IV. 


at the laſt day; oun Sa viuus mentions only 
works of mercy, and charity, as the foun- 
dation upon which he receives the righ- 
teous; and the utter negligence of theſe 
compaſſionate offices, as that upon which 
he rejects and condemns the wicked. Who 
would not cultivate what, he is ſure, will 
make him lovely in the divine eye; what 
indeed muſt do ſo, for it is an imitation 
of his own goodneſs ? God doth not look 
upon the poor and afflicted with a negli- 
gent and indifferent eye; misfortune and 
calamity render no man leſs noticeable 
to him; he judgeth not as man often doth. 
He knows the value of his own creation ; 
he knows what human nature is, ſtripped 
of all accidental advantages; the man, 
the good man, in any ſtate, will be the 
object of his favour: and delight. Let it 
then be our endeavour, to have our minds 
ſo formed, ſo attentive to what is truly 
wotthy, ſo tender and compaſſionate to 
diſtreſſed worth; that they may, in this 
reſpect, be after the image of God, and 
bring forth fruits which are to his glory. 
Let 
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SRM. Let us cultivate, with all care, thoſe kind 
IV. affections which he will take ſuch an ho- 
wv nourable notice of, at the great day. 
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SERMON V. 
Moral perfection, the higheſt end 


and chief good of man, attainable 


by all. 


3 — ww — 


PS ALM 33 and 15. 
1 faſhioneth their hearts alite 


Na former diſcourſe it was ſhewed you SE rm. 

in what reſpects the individuals of the V. 

uman kind are alike; as alſo the ſfur-—"Y— 

ifing diverſity among them, with which 

us likeneſs is confiſtent. And having 

us conſidered the ſtate of human nature, 

theſe reſpects, we proceeded to make 

me obſervations upon it; which I ſhall 

Wt now repeat, but go on to add ſome 

hers, which the time did not permit me 

n to lay before you. 

And the principal obſervation is this, 

it ſeeing God hath faſhioned'the hearts 
of 


* 


112 Moral perfeckion the higheſt. 
SERM.of all individuals of the human ſpecies, 
V. alike; planting in each of them thoſe 
——>,oncts, faculties, and affections which are 
eſſential to ſuch a nature or kind; we 
may hence infer, that he intended the 
ſame great end of life, or chief good, for 
all of them. Theſe two, the chief end, 
and the chief good, are joined together, 
becauſe, as we will ſee afterwards, they 90 
are, in nature, inſeparably connected; and 
it is not poſſible that a being of infinite W 
goodneſs ſhould frame ſuch a, creature a 
man, for an ultimate end itr life different 
from. that creature's principal happineſs; 
ſo as that he might purſue after, and at- 
tain to that end, and yet; not. attain to the 
| ./ bigheſt happineſs; he is made capable d 
| This cannot be the caſe; ſuch cannot be 
| the workmanſhip of a being whoſe ori 
ginal and great deſigns in the making d 
ſuch creatures, is the communication d 
perfection and bleſſedneſs. 
Let us; then, from the likeneſs of. th 
human heart in all the individuals, lcat 
that the main end of ſuch a frame, and 
the chief good of ſuch a creature, is ti 
ſame in all of them. The ſameneſs d 
natural, and moral powers, the ſamend 
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oe affeRions, the fimilarity of the capa-S * 


e cities: fbr action and enjoyment, very 


plainly ſpeak this. As they ate of one | 


"7 Lan A; make, the they were 
he f made principally. to ſerve, muſt be one a 
r the ſame. ft 

i we take a view of the uleger vena 
i orders, we will ſee that they are conduct- 
e. to all the perfection, to all the happi- 
„ veſs deſigned for them, by mere inſtincd. 
without counſel or deſign, without any 
reflection upon what they were made for, 
* without any reaſoning with themſelves, 
5 concerning the means neceſſary to be uſed 
for ſerving that end; without any thing 
of this kind, I ſay, they are, by the mere 
force of appetite and inſtinct, conducted 
to all that was intended for them. And 
this never fails of being the caſe, with 
every individual, unleſs ſome accidental 
cauſe arreſts the progreſs of nature in 
them, ot renders them incapable of ſery- 
ing the purpoſes of it. It is not ſo in 
man ; There ate various inſtincts planted 
in human nature, as in the brutes, and 
of great uſe in life; but they have not 
oyer the heart of man ſuch a power, a 
neceſſitating power, one may call it, as 
15 II. they 
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9 they have in the inferior animal kinds 
Tho reaſon. is obvious; namely, that man 
= ercature formed for acting from coun- 
fel and deſign, for directing his condud 
by reaſon and judgment. And by theſe 
he is made capable of refleQing — of 
diſcerning what he was, made for, and 
thoſe methods in the, conduct of life, which 
are proper for his attaining that end: 8 
that man is to go on as a voluntary agent, 
acting from wiſe counſel and deſign, with 
an eye to the purpoſe which he is to ſerv. 
But then one would think that the end 
Which every individual was to ſerve in life 
ſhould be very clear to him; ſo obvious 
that no man could miſs of it; that it 
ſhould. appear in the "ſtrongeſt light, ſ 
that all who are capable of reflection 
might perfectly diſcern, and be fully ſa 
tisſied concerning it: and that nothing 
could be more amazing, than that the 
chief end of human life ſhould be the 
: ſubject of diſputation ; ; and men divided 
in their ſentiments concerning it: Better, 
ſurcly, may it be aid, that we had been 
conducted, as the inferior orders, by the 
mere force of irreſiſtible inſtinct, than 
thus left to the dictates of reaſon, if that 
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s found to be inſufficient. Now to this 8 E RN . 
it is anſwered, that nature hath indeed V. 


made this matter very clear; and ſet it in 
the ſtrongeſt light. The powers which 
God hath planted in us, the power of con- 
ſcience teaches it plajnly ; ſo that no man 
who followeth conſcience, can poſſibly miſs 
the true end of life. Conſcience ſheweth 
what is good, and what is evil; what is 
worthy, and what is unworthy of us; con- 
ſcience checks us when we go aſtray ; ap- 
plauds us when we do what is right; ſets 
before us worth and integrity, as what we 
ought, at any expence, to maintain; 
commands us to give up all things which 
come into competition with them; it 
points out, therefore, moral perfection, as 
the higheſt and nobleſt thing in human 
life; and bids us reſt in this, and in the 
joy which we are ſenſible does and will 
attend it, ag the very greateſt thing we 


can attain; in other words, as our chief 


good and chief end. There is no myſte- 
ry in all this; every man who reflects 

ſeriouſly, may perfedlly diſcern it. , 
But when the (purity and ſimplicity of 
nature is loft, when the moral powers 
ae Rennes, when conſcience hath re- 
I 2 ſigned 
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Sg 8x. fighed: its ſupremacy; nay, perhaps,” in a 
v. great meaſure loſt its feeling, which is not 
ſeldom the caſe; when nature is doſt to all 


order, and converted into a perſect ruin, 
by neglect and inattention, by the preva- 
lence of vile luſts and wicked courſes of 
life; it is then no wonder at all, that the 
light. which, ts. im men ſhould become dari- 
neſs 5. and that they ſſiould wander and 
miſtake in thoſe matters which are the 


cleareſt and plaineſt. In truth, it is not 


ſubtile reaſoning we want on this head; 
but a right heart, and: natural feelings 
For, not the man of the deepeſt penetra- 
tion, but he of: the moſt candid and inge- 
nuous ſpirit, will beſt know what human 
life was intended for; that is, the chief 
end of it; But as ſome men ſtem to have 
miſtaken this point; and many who, in 
theory or ſpeculation, judge right con. 
cerning it, yet go wrong in their condud; 
as being without that ſentiment, without 
that feeling, of ihe which ſhould 
determine them; ſinee ſuch is the caſc, | 
ſay, it will not be unprofitable. to ente 
into thoſe reaſonings concerning the an 
end and chief good of human life, to 

which nature directs us; and which, of al 
Hef thing 
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all 


things, the, holy {ſcriptures moſt inculcate ; SE RM. 
aſonings will conduct us to V. 


Solomon's concluſion, namely, that to fear 


Cui, and keep his eee is the whale 
of Manag: 01 wi ig dn 

Now ito ſet this mother in a light a as 
clear ant, affecting as I can, you will ob- 
ſerve: that hate ver is the chief good and 
the higbeſt end of man, admitting the 
miſdow ant. goodneſe of our maker, muſt 
neceſſauilyo have the following characters; 
it muſto be what eyerq individual, who ſets 
himſelſ in earneſt to purſue after it, may 
hope ti attain; it muſt be that for the 
ake of xhich, all things the enjoy ment 


of which prove ip Rent: with. it, are 
to:be glyen up it. muſt be that, in which 
the mind perfectly xeſts, and is fatisfied; 


and finally it muſt be ſtable and durable 
as the mind itſelf. Lot vd no.] inquixe, 
what iti eee do all 
agree! 3.56. An i 9 VE} uro ir cv 

For the firſt, that it is what: palin indi- 
vidual; who eta himſalſ in earneſt to pur- 
ſue after it, may cope, to attain; I ſay, 
who cot” 7 Away — it.; for, as 
hath been already obſer ved, we are to at- 

tain [to the chief end of life, not by the 


13 mere 


© Moral perfectius the higheft 
SER NM. mere force of animal inſtinct, but by x 
V. voluntary application of our powers; by 


diſcipline, and a careful improvement of 
all thoſe helps and advantages,” natural 
or extraordinary, which the Creator hath 
furniſhed us with. As to this firſt cha- 
racter, I ſay, it is plain, that: the chef good 
and principal end of human life muſt an- 
fwer this deſcription ; becauſe, if any in- 
diyiduals are neceſſarily precluded from 
attaining to it, this cannot bei the chief 
good of the kind: as in this reſpect, ſome 
men muſt be as different from others, as 
the brutal kinds are from men! And, in 
truth, no diverſity of ſpecies can be great 
er, than a diverfity in the very end of be- 
ing: S0 that if all men have not the ſame 
chief end, they are not the ſamè kind of 
creatures. But if they have all the ſame 
end, then ſurely it is what every: indivi- 
dual may reaſonably hope to obtain; and 
what no one can ſay _ is wanne cut 
. off from: 5.26 Ji gad: 
F this be the cafe; yon Tee' [evidently 
that ſome things — many purſue with 
the greateſt een, nne be our chief 
good. Great riches, great authority, and 


Power, 8 ane . 
joy 
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of. ſenſe; theſe things ſome men, SER M. 
—.— to their different taſtes, ſet ſuch V. 

a value upon, as to think life nothing 
ral withodt them, and, to all appearance, 
th would as ſoon ceaſe to be, as to live de- 

a- prived of them. Now, ſurely, theſe can- 

xd not he the chief good of the ſpecies; for 
the greateſt part of the individuals have 
no opportunity of AIDE to them; they 
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from all hope. They ; have. been, and al- 
ways will be, in a Nate low and obſcure, 
poor and depreſſed. And, as many never 
can attain them; fo no man can be ſure, 
(I ſpeak now of ſuch as come into the 
world in a low eſtate). that by all the ef- 
forts, in his power, he ſhall ever arrive at 
them. He may have great capacity, may 
uſe great induſtry and application, , With 
the-utmoſt perſeyerance in it, and yet all 
cannot inſure him of ſucceſs : From which 
it is plain, t the Creator did not intend him 
for any ſuch thing, as. the end of his be- 
ing: But this is ſo obvious, that it doth 

not need much illuſtration. "= 
Secondly, the chief good and higheſt 
end of ME is cha for the 1 of which 
A ee e vas a 


: 
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Sz 8M.all hits inconfiffent with it, are to be 
V. given up. This i. is the rule by which all 
men direct themſelves in the purſuit of 
that, be what it Will, which their hearts 

art ſet upon as thelt prineipal am.! So, 

the coe tous are di fpoſed to do any thing, 
to ſuffer any thing, by which their wealth 

may be inicreafed, gh man ke Ne who 

is à fla ve to the kerfts of the ffeſſ will 
facrifice all to'th&"pratificatioir of then 

And what wilt © ot the arhbitions' do, 

| what will they nor 'fuffer, for a —— 

ing and raifing themſelves to 

Midas 8 No % this 4 K. l te be, 

upon the füppoſſtion "that the principal 

aim was right: Here indeed Hes tlie ettor, 
and fürely a 4 mlt fa Wes — is there 
86 way 87 Sang att to that 
| rok is me e And for 
1 12 are pe i 
ir. gl ings! inconfiftent with 
it? 1050 aer e Is, If we will bot Tif- 
tell to he's Zeſtiohs of nature. That 
for inſtance, cafl heve er de the Pigtieft end 
which, in the 5 1d moft difpaſſio- 
Amate Urn, Foy reaſvit” and” na- 
ture are 5 00 Free and unbiaffed, 3 
man can be indifferent about. Now, we 


know 


I 


end and chef good Fins x. 


ary, are ſeen to be perfectly ſatisfied ; 

ad have no 'defires*pfter more, We ſee 
zem, in the moſt cool and diſpaſſionate 
emper, and When reaſon ſeems to have 

full force im · them, prefexring other 

ings. Bor alſo it is, with reſpecꝭ to au- 
ority and high ſtation: We ſee, men 
n be and att quite contented. with- 
« theſe diſtindions. ::Again; into what 
noderate -bonrids: will hardy temperance 
x the ſenſual pleaſures) and joys ? So 
at men ſhall be quite eaſy, nay happy, 
1 And ſelf-denial, which to 
would be a moſt intolerable yoke. 
ut Jet it be tried, whether the mind in 
t diſpaſſionate temper, ſeriouſly re- 
King; and attending to the. dictates of 
are, can be quite indifferent as to a 
oral chatacter, to virtue, taiwhat.is-wor- 
y, and decent, and fit in life, to the 
ys which ſpring from doing good, from 
e conſoious approbation of the heart, 
d above all, from the approbation of 
r maker ? Again we ſee that what men 
ve with the gteateſt bagerheſs purſued, 

ſome ſtages of life, in otheis, they be- 


come 


know.that men very far from being rich 8 E _—_ 
u this world; but having what is, necef- V. 
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SERM. come quite indifferent to, or perhayg 
V. conceive an averſion againſt it; ſo tha 


their abhorrence. But who ever felt in 


eaſily conceive a -perſon;'/ through the 
paths of virtue, and becoming corrupt 


certain chat his ſerious reſſecting thought 


is wrong; and he can have no ſtable pear 


change as, in a deliberate, calm and 
ſhould ſuppoſe him intirely loſt to al 


not only ſeen to become indifferent | 
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what was once their idol; becometh noy 


his mind ſuch a change with reſpe u 
moral dignity and petfeQion ; ſo that 
what was once the joy of his heart, abo 
all other things, did afterwards, to hit 
deliberate ſcrious thoughts; appear worth. 
leſs, or a matter of indifferericy ? We ca 


power of temptation; declining from the 
and wicked; but, at the ſame time, it i 


condemn him: Nature; by an injured an 
accuſing conſcience, informs him that] 


or tranquillity, till he returns to the path 
he had forſaken. ' Never can man, fron 
2 virtuous” habit and” ſtate; ſuffer ſuch 


rious temper, to become quite n 


to virtue and moral worth; unleſs wa_h*** 0 


por 
7 N 


ſenſe of right and wrong; a thing ban 
ly, if at all, poſſible. Farther, men 


= 
Ws » | 
vo 
. * 


othe 
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ther purſuits, nay, to hate what their SE Ru. 
\eatts have been formerly ſet upon; but V. 
de convinced of ſuch folly and irre- 

rity in thoſe affections which before 
ave e governed: them, as to ſuffer deep 
in reflocting upon the part they 
aye ated 3, and the expence at which 
ey have gratified the reigning. paſſion : 
t where is the man who hath. ever felt 
— for acting with temperance and 


E 


al 
bel rity, with righteouſneſs and generoſity, 
del ich compaſſion and tenderneſs, with a 


iſt zeal for God, and the cauſe of virtue? 
oem ever repented of the expence of 
Ifdenial or ſuffering, at which he ſtea . 
ly maintained' a right, moral character ? 
the contrary, are not reflections upon 
* good life, the moſt joyous which 
m u ſpring up in the heart; and ſtill the 
ore joyous, the more men have approv- 
their integrity, in the ſevercſt tryals? 
Nould any man, in a cool deliberate hour, 
24 this heart: felt joy, for any plea- 
es of ſenſe; any degree of wealth, any 
mporal:honpur ot power, even the hi h- 
tt No, affuredly ; ; the wealth of the 2 
. the Wu, of a Cæſar or Alex- 
ler, 5 Popld, it it he offered in exchange, 
| would 


— — 2 a —ä ———— — 


Ss & 8; would be rejected. Nature x&joioes in thi 
Vi Rate,: as incompe 
> and Wotchy of all Attsinments. A wit 
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the mbſt excellent 


man will give up his pleuſures, his pa 
ſeſſions er every thing rather tha 
forfeit His Mtegrity/; Put will never ſaci 
flee” his Mmteprity t th putpaſes'of ples 
aue Wea FG hel cannot do it, with 
out being“ Tenſile that! Ius againſt ns 
ture; uw eto 
o Hewes 21s chÞnlyozder din 776m 
But for s farthet ilo gration of this, lt 
us es How we regard the ooh UN of othen 
When we ſee'one man ꝑroſtituting hin- 
ſelf to ati infamous viesf to. gratifp u 
outrageons paſſion; br wken we ſet f 
cager delite, after arry ſenſital! or tempor 
enfoyment, to overbear all Honourable fen 
timents an affections; ſo tft truth an 
hotivut; geheröſtty and tenderneſs, -th 
love of dhes friend and coνẽjy, duty i 
win Gen Ul very thing elſe; is har 
fleed to it; or, if we fee any 'fiian's he 
ſo. ber pon 1 any low —— and er 
j „men it, Fa ly indifferent . 
every chin ly tk The us then 
ſet ApainRt this the character of a person 
in whom vittue, in all ts? forms, appea 


for witt 
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ent ith juſtre q in temperance, chaſtity; faith-S E RN 
a neſs, generoſity, piety, and call other V. 


ſee the dignity of this character ſup» 
ted, at the expence of any ſuffering 
o which men can be obnoxious; ſo that, 
vith an unſhaken conſtancy of mind, they 
jill endure any thing rather than violate 
waſcience, and forfeit the approbation of 
xd j'1 ſay, When we compare thoſe two 
haraQers, is it poſſible we ſhould be in- 
lifferent towards them? Doth not the 
atter command veneration and eſteem ? 
there not a moſt attractive dignity in 
{? Doth not the heart paſſionately wiſh 
p poſſeſs it, as the very perfection of hu- 
man nature ? Again, doth not the former 
ppear deformed and hateful; vile and 
contetaptible ? What ! a character in which 
ſentiments of truth, honour, generoſity, 
tenderneſs, piety, have no place] Can the 
heart ever be reconciled to ĩt / 
Thus, in moral perfection, we find chat 
which is lovely, and excellent, that which 
is deſirable for itſelf, and forthe ſake of 
which, all things inconſiſtent with the 
purſuit and attainment of it, are to be 
yon wha nay, one may venture to aſſert, 
y that 


LEE ESSFTES SES 


ings which are lovely; when we like 


| 
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SERM. that there is in moral excellence what j 
V. dearer to an ingenuous mind, than jj 


—> own exiſtence. Let any man of ingenyj 
deliberately conſider with himſelf, wh 
ther he could deſire exiſtence, perfectly voi 
of all truth, honour, generoſity, gratitud 
and piety; and full of the contrary vice 
Or whether: he would not, from this me 
ment, rather ceaſe to be, than to eil 
in ſuch a; wretched ſtate ? The heart vi 
immediately reſolve this queſtion, and ri 
with indignation and abhorrence at tu l 
thought. With reſpect to particular actiom ¶ doin 
let an honeſt man ſay, whether, ſuppoſing vive 
it were put to his choice, that he ſhouli rerf 
by. a moſt perfidious villany betray hi that 
country, to its utter ruin; or in the mol ict 
ment of refuſal ſhould ceaſe to be; Nit, 
him fay whether he wauld not moſt cer frſt 
tainly chooſo annihilation, rather than E Hof! 
guilty of ſuch an infamous crime. Cos · ¶ tue 
tinuance of being, with fuch guilt ant is, 
infamy, he muſt ſurely regard as a curſe WM tha 
as an intolerable 41"; It is true, that I pen 
no man can be put to ſuch a choice; be- wo 
cauſe men have only power to kill the tra 
body, but have no power at all over tht | 

| ſoul ; and we believe, upon very good 

reaſons, 


rn Cc. 


a/ man ſerve « our gracious ſupreme Lord 
or nothing; or ſuffer for him, ſo as to 
| a final loſer. Yet, at the ſame time, 
t is certain, that if no future tate or re- 
ribution were to be expected, ſtill the 
ife would be the Kune, 9 with an ingenu- 
us mind. Were there no hereafter, but 
that our very exiſtence were to end with 
life; yet ſuch men would give up life 
itſelf, rather than contract ſuch guilt, by 
doing what is infamous and baſe; would 
zive up life deliberately, and with a moſt 
perfect ſelf-approbation. We ſee then, 
that the human heart is fo framed, that 
virtue and moral perfection are dearer to 
it, even than exiſtence. And the very 
ficſt ſentiment, which is indeed the voice 
of ſound nature, in every caſe where vir- 
tue and other things ſtand in competition, 
is, that theſe ought all to be given up; 
that virtue is to be retained at any ex- 
pence ; that exiſtence without it is not 
"WH worth holding; much leſs ſtill, in a con- 
= ſtate, of all infamy and vice. 


Thus 


reaſons, that what men loſe, or ſuffer in 8 RM. 
is life, for a good conſcience, ſhall be V. 
mpenſated i in another world : Nor ſhall — 


a tion, and thoſe pure Joys which, 4 i 
ſpring, from an approving heart, fron 


pider? Mo 


Thus we. 25 chat 1 l perfet. 


a ſenſe of tl favour and approbation do 
our maker, and the Hope of what he wil 
beſtow . upon his ſer vants, (fo? all the 
things are to go together in the preſent 
argument.) 1 we ſee that theſe ate 
the high eſt. attainments in our power 
and for the fake of which, all other thing 
are to be given up. 'So then, this Wi. 
fate hath Io far th, 7 of the high 
eſt end; or of the ch ie . 

„ Thing, that . e higheſt end, 
_ chief good, müiſt be that i in which the 
mind. reſts; perfectly Grate, as hayiny 
what gives full content 4 and than which 
nothing, greater can, be attain d. Let u 
try, by appealing to our own hearts, whe 
ther, any thing. te mporal and . external, 
comes up to this character ? We har 
Solomon's teſtimony. to the. negative ; he 
| he had 6d. all 1 dass he was crowned 

with the highe our; he had amar 
ing wealth z he pl exhauſt every ple 
ſure ; he had extenſi ve . and 
learning : Yet, upon the whole, he po 
nounces all this to be, in one or oth! 


reſped, 


end and i hief good. of man, Or. 


feſpect, vanity. And moſt certainly true 8E RM. 
OED 


it is, concerning all theſe things, however 
dazzling their diſtant appearance, that yet 
in poſſeſſion, they yield far leſs than was 
expected. To this truth all men bear 
teſtimony : And tho', fot a time, ima- 
gination may be intoxicated, yet when 
ſober and cool reflection take place, men 
will at leaſt clearly diſcern, that none of 
theſe things yield compleat bliſs. Nay; 
very often, great abundance of them gives 
moſt fatiguing labout and trouble; in ſo 
much that the great, opprefied and per- 
plexed, ha ve been ſeen to make their re- 
treat from them; and to court ſolitude 
and retirement, as a ſanctuary, where they 
might enjoy themſelves. Add to this, 
that whatever the mind fixes upon as the 
chief good; it cannot but conſtantly pur- 


fue after greater degrees of it. Nor is 


this to be looked upon as moral infirmity ; 
but as a diſpoſition neceſſarily ariſing from 
our very frame; and à difpoſition very 
fit for a creature capable of, and intend- 
ed for, endleſs improvement and progreſs. 
Accordingly, where deſire fixeth upon the 
proper, that is, the higheſt object . it's 
being thus inſatiable is not a fault, but an 

Vor. II. K amiable 
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Se RM. amiable excellency. However, the fad 
V. is no doubt fo, that whatever men pur: 
: fue as the chief good, they will never find 


themſelves fully ſatisfied with the degree 
already poſſeſſed; but always aſpire to a 
higher. Thus, the man of pleaſure, the 
. covetous, the ambitions ; pleafure,:wealth 
and; power, being their chief good, they 
are never contented: with what they have 
in; poſſeſſion. ' Now; as-in all ſuch pur- 
ſuits, moderation is neceſſary to true en- 
joyment; ſo men, when they exceed the 
bounds of moderation, fufter deeply by 
exceſs. This ſhews, that. in theſe things 
wherein it is poſſible to exceed, the mind 
formed originally for going ſtill on to far- 
ther degrees, cannot be perfectly ſatis- 
fied. : And indeed there is a fenſe of dig- 
nity and excellency, of the worthy and 
honourable, neeeſſarily accompanying any 
object which makes a part of our ſupreme 
good; of which ſenſual and temporal en- 
joyments are deſtitute ; and therefore, tho 
they may be alt which ſome corrupted 
and debafed minds wiſh ; yet they can 
never ſatisfy even them; how much leſs, 
him who can think freely and according 
to nature! Beſides, how low would that 

5 | _ 
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character appear to be, which could find S ꝑ R Bi. 
its oompleat happineſs, in riches, or pow- v. 


er, or pleaſure; or even in knowledge ard 
learning, abſtracted from righteouſneſs, 


who had no taſte for the joy which ſptings 
from 'theſe, for the approbation which 


followeth them from confciente, from the 
world, and from God himſelf! While hu- 


manity is not utterly deſtroyed, there will 
be perceived in ſubſtantial virtue and 
worth, fomething peculiarly excellent, a- 


bove all things to be eſteemed, and with- 
but Which human happineſs is altogether 
unattainable. © This alſo is the ſource of 
felicity-to the orders of being above us: 


Nay, is not eternal in variable rectitude 
and goodneſs, the glory and the Happitieſs 
of God. himfelf ? Therefore, in whatever 
conſiſting, his image and likeneſs upon 
the human mind, muſt be attended with 
enjoyment which is a reſemblance; how- 
ever faint, of his felicity, and conſequent- 
ly, muſt be of the higheſt and nobleſt 
kind. To this the mind doth reſt perfect- 
ly ſatisfied ; that is, in a/ ſtate of moral 
purity and goodneſs; a ſtate of univerſal 

K 2 rectitude 


goodneſs, purity, faithfulneſs; piety, and. 
the other virtues of life! Or that man, 


131 


Ss RM-reQitude and virtue, attended with a con- 
PLAY 
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ſtant joy in the exerciſe of virtue, with a 
pleaſing approbat ion of nete a ſenſe 
of the favour of God, and moſt. aſſured 
hope of all thoſe bleſſings and | favours 
from him which we are capable of, in the 
courſe of our future exiſtence :: And how 
great thoſe favours are, who; can tell! 
To be filled with all the fulneſs of God, 
is a thought which above all things ſatis- 
fies our utmoſt wiſn ! God himſelf is de- 
elared to be the portion of his ſervants : 
that inexhauſtible fountain ef all glory, 
all petfection, and happineſs, is theirs, ſo 
ut as they are capable of enjoying it. 
Here then is ſound a Rate, in which we 
know, the mind | ruſt have ſuch a 1 
tude of bliſs, as will perfectly ſatisfy ; be- 

ing of the nobleſt kind, and in the higheſt 
degree, of which we have any idea: an 
happineſs, in the enjoyment of which, as 
there veilk be no- interruptions, ſo no end; 

nor amy thing to obſtruct a progreſs in it, 
provided the mind itſelf is ſtill capable 
of improvement; which moſt probably is 
the caſe; through every order of created 
intelligence. Were this matter to be de- 
11 by 6 of good men, 


Sven 
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even in this imperfect ſtate, we ſhould S Ex R NI. 
undoubtedly find their minds ſometimes V. 
very much at reſt, and ſatisfied. In this 
ſelf· ſatisſaction, from the teſtimony of their 
conſciences, in hope towards God, in a 
ſenſe of his preſence and favour, they 
have moſt ſolid joy; they know moſt af- 
ſuredly, that they want no more to com- 
pleat their bliſs, than the perfection of 
that moral ſtate here begun; which per- 
fection, with its conſequences, is their 
utmoſt aim, the higheſt object of their 
deſires. This is the reſt and joy, which 
can never be found in the pleaſures, or 
the pomps of this world, nor in any thing 
but that one ſtate, which as it is a ſanc- 
tuary from all diſtreſſing evil, ſo it is a 
ſource of the nobleſt good. 

Finally, the higheſt end and chief 8 
of human nature, muſt be that which is 
ſtable like the mind itſelf; it cannot be 
what may be interrupted, or intirely cut 
off, by adyerſity, and misfortune, by ſick- 
neſs, or diforder, or want of taſte, by ful- 
neſs and ſatiety, by different turns or 
ſtages of life, by old age, or laſtly, by 
death. Now, what can we name of things 


external and temporal, what — but 
K 3 true 
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Sp u N. true virtue, and the rewards of it, which 


is not ſubjected to theſe accidents; which, 
to the poſſeſſor, may render them all va- 
2 and yexation of ſpirit ? It is virtue, 
the favour of God, and that happineſ; 
which his moral government promiſes to 
the worthy, which alone is ſtable as the 
days of heayen, and as the unalterable 
meaſures of the divine adminiſtration. 
So then, upon the whole, the higheſt 
end of human life, the chief good of hu- 
man nature, conſiſts in a ſtate wherein 
virtue is perfected in which the ſacred 
aud pure joys which ſpring from it, ſhall 
be unmixed; in which, according to the 
capacity of the mind, there will be an 
uninterrupted progreſſive, endleſs fruition, 
of the original infinite excellence and beau- 
ty! A ſtate the moſt beautiful and ho- 
nourable, the moſt exalted of which vc 
gan frame any idea ! It is this ſtate in 
which we haye fellowſhip with the An- 
gels of God in heaven; it is and muſt be 
their chief good, as well as ours. In this 
tate we have communion with our Lord 
Jeſus Chrift ; our. glorious leader, who in- 
deen! to bring us to oy preg at 
hap⸗ 
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fered ! And finally, it is in this, that we 
have fellowſtiip with the father of lights, 
from: whom every good and perfect gift 
doth deſcend! This conſummation of vir- 
tue is the ultimate end of all the powers 
and faculties which God hath given us; of 
all the privileges, and advantages of what- 
ever kind, .he hath conferred upon us: as 
men and chriſtians ; and of all the diſci- 
pline in which we ard trained up, and all 
the providences of God towards us. 
But, O miſerable perverſion of mind 
miſerable darknefs and prejuice ! by which 
we are ſo much alienated from what is 
our only ſolid glory, and folid bliſs! How 
few, compared to the multitudes of man- 
kind, how very few, who purſue after this 
ſupreme good, as they are ſeen to do after 


other things! How eager and impatient 


the defires, how. impetuous, and earneſt, 
and perſe vering too, their endeavours af- 
ter the fading glories of this world, after 
the mammon of unrigliteouſneſs, after ſor- 
did pleaſure, and the means of attaining 
it! while immortal glory, durable riches, 
and pureſt pleaſures, are either quite ne- 
geen or followed after with ſuch cold- 

K 4 . © neſs 
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SER M. neſs of deſire, ſuch -indolence, as thew 
= they are, by no means, our higlieſt aim, 
or felt as our chief good! What then is 
this owing to ? not ſurely to want of 
knowledge ; not to deficiency of - argu- 
ment to evince what is really our chief 
good; but to want of taſte, want of the 
internal moral feelings; which how. they 
are to be attained; 1 ſhall endeavour to 
ſhew, 1 in'laying before you ſome other ob- 
ſervations upon this great argument, which 

ſhall be the ſubject of a diſtinct diſcourſe. 

In the mean time, let us attend to it, 
cha He who framed. our hearts-alike; and 
gave us the ſame eſſential, eſpecially, mo- 
ral powers; intends us for the: fame ul- 
timate end, and the ſame ſupreme. good. 
It ought to be carefully attended to, that 
high and low, rich and poor, noble and 
| ignoble, proſperous or afflicted, make no 
| difference here. He who made of one blood 
all nations to dwell upon the face of the. earth, 
| hath made all men for the ſame general 
purpoſe. . Agreeably to this ſpeaketh the 
Goſpel; In Jeſus Chriſt there is neither Jew 

nor Greek, Barbarian nor Scythian," bond or 
free, ſervant or maſter, male ur ſtmalg, but 
all are one in Chriſt Fefus. A moſt com- 
e fortable 
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ortable and pleafing declaration] Diſtinc-S E RM, 
ons of this kind, in the, preſent ſtate of V. 
ings, there always have been, and always 
nuſt be; But, with reſpect to the main 
ads of liſe, and the ſupreme good, no 
ach diſtinctions are admitted. How much 
ght this to reconcile us to the conſtitu- 
on and adminiſtration we are under? 

The poor, the unfortunate, the unhealth- 
ul, muſt feel ; and it is no wonder they 
re diſpaſed ta complain; and the rather, 
at a low and unfortunate eſtate i is very 
pt ta be deſpiſed, be their xerſanal merit 
that ſtate, what it will. Men are very 
pt, in this reſpect as well as many others, 
* after the outward , appearance ; 
d ſo to regulate their eſteem. But, 
twithſtanding this unrighteous meaſure, 
ww ſabſtantial the inward conſolation, 
m a ſenſe that, in the loweſt. poſſible 
cumſtances, we are capable. af ſerving 
u attaining to the true ends of life 
is will be a moſt glorious diſtinction, 
ben all others are loſt for ever! To this 
ingenuous mind has recourſe as the beſt 
uge and ſolace in all misfortunes; and 
ring alſo the teſtimony of a good con- 
ence, can bear them with a moſt mag- 


9 nanimous 
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Pax nanimous patience. Put the caſe tha 
they who are poor and deſpiſed, and un 
fortunate; in this life,” ſhould be in like 
-condition, with reſpect to the higheſt pur. 
poſes of being; ; how melancholy mu 
their ſtate appear? and how:,unkind th 
ſupreme tuler 7 But on the contrary, {6 
he hath provided, that we ſhall not mi 
of the greateſt good which Human nature 
is capable of, but by dur own def 
And this is ſo clear, from our very fram 
and from frequent declarations in the hi 
1y ſcript es, that there! cannot be th 
leaſt doubt of it. How gracious tha 
our maker, the glorious parent and hex 
of the numberleſs intellectual family : An 
ho ought we to rejoicc in being men 
bers of it! What are all temporal diſtin 
tions put together, when compared vi 
true worth and the hope of heaven ! Ho 
ſoon will all thoſe outward diſtinctions 
loſt ? Our fathers where are they? Wh 
the generations before us, in all theſe n 
ſpects, which are of a temporal kind 
Where is now the pomp and glory of on 
the greateſt monarchs upon earth ? 
gone and loſt for ever ! The only diſti 
{+33 344 145 ee ee | : ti 
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on which remaineth, is true worth; SER NM. 
mhich is an everlaſting crown, and the V. | 
poſt glorious poſſible, &c. | === 
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8 ER M 0 N VI 
The means by which the higheſ 


end and ſupreme good of human 
nature may be attained. 


— 
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PsALM 33 and 15. 
"He faſlion zoneth their Nat, alike— 


SeRM, E have ſeen, in two former dif: 
VI. courſes upon theſe words, the 
„ general likeneſs of the individuals of the 
human kind, in all thoſe powers and fi 
culties which are eſſential to the ſpecies; 

and at the ſame time, the conſiſtency d 

that likeneſs with a moſt ſurpriſing diver: 

ſity amongſt theſe individuals, with reſpef 

to things net Hſential ; a diverſity, whid 
ſerveth very valuable purpoſes to humat 
ſociety ; and is, in itſelf, beautiful, aul 
pleaſing to the contemplative mind. Som 


practical obſervations on this ſubject 5 
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Means by which the highèſt end, Gc. 
ſo been pointed out; the principal of SR 
hien is this, that as men age ſortned 
ke in thoſe powers and pricitiples which 
eſſential to human nature ij: ſo the great 
d of lite, the great purpoſe for which 
Creator formed. ſuch a kind, myſt be 
; ſame in all! It was ſhewed you. hat 
end is, namely, moral perfection, 
| the happineſs which reſulteth from 
to ourſelves and others; it was alſo 
ty bv nderteatinty : explained how nature 
| reaſon direct us to fix upon this, as 
r higheſt” end and fapreme good; from 
yy frame of the heart, and the in- 
al ſenſations of which every man who 
_ muſt be conſcious; and it Was 
xd that the ſame important truth is 
clearly. ſet forth in the holy ſcriptures, 
above all other things inculcated. 
„al this naturally leads us to conſi- 
12 what means, and methods, this 
a t end and. ſupreme good of Jamar 
is to he obtained. 
ln here dn the ſirſt place, we cannot 
obſetve a. wide difference between 
kind and all the other works of God, 
this” World. To paſs over all that. 
i of life, ſo called, which is, found in 
the 


4 
2 
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| *. Nee various orders of vegetables; which 
a thing quite diſtinct from the power 
action, and ſpontaneous motion, and wii 
is wholely: the efficacious energy of f 

| power which maketh and governeth a 

E - Tay; to omit all this, we fee in the bn 
| tal orders of every kind, that the indiy 
duals are conducted to all the perfection 
the higheſt ends deſigned for them, by 
mere force of inſtinct, and without cou 
ſel or deſign in them; ſo that, if 
courſe of nature is not accidentally int 
rupted, they never fail of attaining to 
chief end. Quite otherwiſe is it w 
mankind ; who were made for acting fr 
principle and counfel; capable of 
poſing ends to themſelves; and of choul 
the means by which thoſe ends are n 
effectually ſerved; who have alfo1 
powers of conſcience and morab diced 
ment planted in them; thus ſeeing i 
is right and what is wrohg; they . 4 
ble of either, and are plainly in 

by the author of nature to be the fub 
of ſelf-government and aiſciptine: 1 

. conſequence of ſuch à frame is pi 
this, that though no- man can ſay i 
impoſſible for him to attain tho by 
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d, and ſupreme good of life; yet he SR R M. 
oweth that it is, on the other hand, VI. 


poſſible for him, by voluntary default 


_ of it; and in fact we ſee that 


do miſs of it, and purſue ſuch a 


uſe of life as quite miſleads them. 
At the ſame time, it is certain, that as 
; higheſt end and ſupreme good of life, 
the ſame to all: ſo the way to it, or 
method of obtaining it, muſt be the 
ne in all. 
ans and advantages given them, for 
tfee it is quite otherwiſe in fact; ſome 
n have a much greater meaſure of natu- 
abilities, than others; ſome again are 
wured with a divine revelation, above 


Not that all have the fame 


and this is one of the greateſt 


nutages in the preſent ſtate of things, 
Ich can be imagined. The meaning 
refore is, that all muſt attain to the 
ef good and higheſt end by the ſame 


methods of ſelf-government, ; and 


ternal diſcipline, as that which is in- 
ſpenſibly required from all men. 

And though, in the great diverſity 
ind amongſt mankind, with reſpect to 
grees of underſtanding and knowledge, 
lagacity and foreſight, ſome may be 


found 


85 Rr. fund, -who, in the way of reaſoning a 


_ the 2 thing, that | Whatever vati 


Meant ty which the higheſt end 
9 
- ſpeculation,” can ſay bet little concernialfþ ad 
the relations and connections of thingſcio 
a8 affecting the true end of life, and t mae 
proper and certain means of /attaining i th: 
not perhaps having any" elear ideas off 
fuch matters; yet theſe very perſons, | 
follb wing nature, and ſubmitting a 
conduct to conſeĩence and to the laws 
God, ſhall take the very ſame methodi 
conducting life, to which the clear 
reaſon, and e moſt eomprehenſive | 
of things, direct others. Certainly-1 
ſhews what a kind ' proviſign God 
made for us, in our -vety'-conftitutia 
- though we cannot perhaps peiietrate de 
ly, or teaſdn acutely, yet we fhall be je 
fealy faſe in following that: ſenſe of rip 
which,” in unprejudiced minds, is t 
plaineſt' ef all things.” This therefor 


degrees of | ktiowledge men may hut 
with refpe& to the relations and conne 
ons of things, or with reſpect to ends: 
means; yet the methods in life, thoſe 
diſcipline and ſelf- government, by wi 
4 g it 8 muſt be 
ſatne in all. Some mon, it is true, fi 


F human nature may be attained. 


meſs of paſſion, need diſcipline much 
than others; or may be ſo favouted by 
ne communications, which we are aſ- 
, hath been ſometimes the caſe, as to 
niſed much above the common rate of 
als, and the common neceſſity of diſci- 
ne; yet ſtill it is in ſome meaſure neceſſa- 
wall, and muſt be of the ſame kind in all. 


eaſing or unprofitable entertainment to 
thoughts, to take the view we propoſ- 
of that diſcipline and government by 
ich we attain our higheſt perfection; 
d of the progreſs men naturally, by 
cans of it, make towards that perfection. 
Should a perſon always purſue the ten- 
ncy of that paſſion, or deſire, which 
appens to be at preſent uppermoſt, with- 
it any conſideration whether it be right 
t wrong, of the courſe of action on which 


therwiſe ; ſuch perſon, ſurely, would be 
utter ſtranger to all diſcipline, indeed 
ould hardly be called a rational agent; 
vr where men are directed and prompted 


Vor. II L nere 


lt will now, it is hoped, not be an un- 


puts him, good or evil, profitable or 


J defire- or paſſion only, thus far, how | 
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advantages of a happy natural com- S ERM. 


on, from ſweetneſs of temper, and VI, 


Means by which the bigheſt ed 
SEBM.are they better, or ho igh | 
than the beaſts of th | 
"Pa power given us b t 
ng paſſion, of ſuſ. 1c al 
to which deſire prom c 
power of conſidering, it a ang c 
whereby to judge, whether any thing | 
right or wrong, whether expedient o 
cxpedient : Nay, we are 
not poſſible to preſerve any Peace and belif | 
mony in the mind, if certain paſſions ; { 
not reſtrained; if thoſe which 3 
ferior kind, are not ſubordi, 
;jected, to ſuch as are of an 0 
and more important. 1 
e the d aca p 
n Prince „ 
n i 
1 

egi 


x ;% * 
CW 


ef | 
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laying this down as a maxim in conduct, 
that no paſſion or deſire, however impor- 
tunate, ſhall be gratified, if reaſon and 
conſcience condemn it; upon this prin- 
ciple, reſiſting inclination in its greateſt 
height, with inflexible reſolution and ſtea- 
dineſa. . Upon which occaſions of prefer- 
ing what is right and fit, to what is at 
preſent defirable, and ſo of denying our- 
ſelves, when we have acted our part a- 


of honour, in the victory obtained over 
ourſelves, and of having pleaſed our ma- 
ker ; whoſe intention — will it is, that 
we ſhould prefer what is right, to all other 
conſiderations. But I need not enlarge 
on this, every man of real worth muſt be 
inſtructed in it, by his own experience. 
In the ſame manner, when the mind 
feels a preſent reluctance againſt what we 
ought to do; and what our hearts muſt 
neceſſarily condemn us for neglecting ; 
here likewiſe, virtue is. proved, and the 
ſtrength of gur ſenſe Aas is right and 
bonourahle. Againſt ſuch reluctance we 
are to ſtriye with all our might; and im- 
. SS = "mediately 


right ; we ſhell have a moſt pleaſing ſenſe 
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conſcience ; and if it ſhould not be found S E & M, 
ſo, then abſolutely refuſing to comply z VE 


Means by which the higheſt ena 


Se A. mediately ſet about 'doing our duty, in 
VI. fpight of ourſelves, that is, of the preſent 
teluctance we feel. Thus making it our 


immoveable reſolution in acting, or not 
acting, to approve ourſelves to our own 
reffecting thoughts, to our conſciences, 
however preſent inclination may. be con- 
tradicted: For in ſuch caſes, paſſion and 
inclination were made to be controled, 
conſcience and the ſenſe of tight, to have 
the dominion in otr condud.” 
But to proceed, the mind is ſo formed, 
that not only there is a power in it to ſuſ- 
pend preſent action, to call paſſion and de- 
ſire to acrount, and to reſiſt them when 
irregular; but the very ſtrength, or weak - 
neſs, of the particular paſſions doth, in a 
great meaſure, depend upon the due ma- 
nagement of them. Who doth not know, 
who hath not obſerved, that the humour 
and paſſions of a child; by daily indulgence 
grow "ſtronger and more ungovernable; 
and that by diſcipline and reſtraint, they 
become more modeft, and governable 
Juſt ſo it is through the whole of life; 
an habitual Ufreſtrained indulgence of 

aſſion, gi ves it a power which ſcarce ad- 
. mits cont rot; W. heteas, frequent — 
\ 


of human nature may be attained, 


weakens the very paſſion itſelf, and brings 
it into order. So that the more men uſe 
themſelves to deny the ſolicitations of ve- 
hement deſire, the more eaſy do they find 
it, to deny them; and a paſſion, which 
et firſt perhaps could not be reſiſted with- 
out the greateſt pain, and difficulty, be- 
comes by degrees tame and ſubmiſſive- 
However, this ſelf-denial takes place, prin- 
cipally, in the paſſions of an inferior na- 
ture; as. without ſuch reſtraint, an honour- 
able and worthy character can never be 
obtained. Generally ſpeaking, the higher 
and. more honou rable deſires, ſuch as of 
knowledge and wiſdom, but, eſpecially of 
moral perfection and thoſe things which 
are above, are too weak and languid; in 
which caſe it is our duty, and the byſineſs 
of virtue, to ſtrengthen and confirm them, 
in theſe two ways; firſt, by labouring to 
ſuppreſs the deſires which are of an op- 
poſite nature and tendency ; which axe 
groſs and earthly, depreſſing, as a dead 
weight, the nobler affections of the ſoul. 
And ſecondly, by preſenting the excellent 
objects of the worthieſt deſires, very fre- 
quently to the mind; by ſetting them jn 


L 3 
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of ſelf-denial, and refuſing to gratify it, S E RM. 


VI. 
— 


8 


180 Means by which the higheſt end 
Se RM. the faireſt and moſt amiable light; re- 
VI. moving, ſo far as we can, all prejudices 
S— againſt them, all falſe aſſociations of ideas 
| concerning them. Thus theſe defires wil 
| ſhoot up with vigour ; and the mind, et 
free from prejudice and wrong biaſs, will 
be prepared, with cordial affection, to em. 
/ brace the glorious dbject. In this man- 
ner, as experience ſhews, we may greatly 
inflaence our deſites and averſions with 
regard to our fellow-creatures, and other 
objects; ſuch as even the manner of do- 
ing things, the mien, geſture and the like; 
fo that what we have formerly unjuſtly 
admired, ſhall become our averſion ; and 
what we have unreaſonably diſliked, ſhall 
become lovely and x ing. Wonderful 
is the effect which frequent ſerious com- 
muming with our own hearts will have, 
in theſe reſpects; and that ſame diſcipline 
and labour with ourſelves, will not be in 
vain, in matfers of the higheſt import 

ance, 2; 

But then, it is ſuppoſed that a perſon 
who entereth into ſuch a diſcipline, with 
a full purpoſe to anſwer the ends of it 
wilt be conſtantly attentive to his own 
; temper and conduct: that he will * 
Y 
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ly think, and deliberate ſeriouſly, before 8 ER NI. 
he acteth in any matter of impottancb, VI. 
but that he will give room to conſeience, 
the divine vicegerent in his boſom; to 
call his paſt actions, from time to time, to 
account; that he will with impattiality 
liſten to its ſuggeſtions, be pleaſed with 
its commendation when he hath done 
right, mote. than with the applauſes of all 
the world; and receiving meekly its re- 
bukes, when, in any inſtance, he know 
eth he hath done wrong. Upon which 
occaſion, there ought to be a particular 
repentance for the fault; care ſhould be 
taken to ſet it before the mind in all the 
wravations- of it, and to give way to 
agenuous remorſe, however painful, that 
0, a deep tegret for what hath been done 
nifs, may beget caution for the futute, 
nth-ari utter abhorrente of what is evil, 
da ſtrong reſolution of doing fo no more. 
This is that repentance of a Goa ſort, 
Wich needeth not to be repented of 5 which - 
the natural means of attaining to refor- 
ation of life ; and without which in- 
ed, little progrefs in virtue is to be er- 


Ged. 


L4 Far- 


150 Means by which the higheſt end 
Ss 8M.” Farther, when men petſevering in ſuch Il / 
VI. diſcipline, and ſupported by a divine aid, 
of which afterwards). when men, I ſay, Ml * 
perſevering in ſuch diſcipline, have gone i © 

on, avoiding evil with care, and doing i ! 

their duty to the beſt of their power; they if 

will, by degrees, contract habits which 


are good, and which give great ſtrength 
to the worthy affections, and to conſci- U 
al 


ence. Every one knows the power cf 
habit: it is, in truth, very great, and juſt 
ly termed a ſecond nature; it will make 
things, at firſt very diſagreeable, not only 
ceaſe ta be ſo, but tender them delight: 
ful ; it will ſa engage the mind, that mei 
cannot be eaſy out af the accuſtomed tu 
ces of thought and action; nay, it i 
ſeen ſo to prevail, that men ſhall, inſen 
ſibly ta themſelves; do thoſe things 
which they have been much and long a 
cuſtomed: And we ſee it takes place, 
| almoſt all things, and i in all perſons. Nos 
there are moral habits as well as other 
and one would think that where they: 
on the fide of pure genuine nature, as u 
doubtedly they are in the practice of vi 
tue, there they ſhould be the ſtronge 
and have the greateſt influence, Got 
| 4 


F human nature may be attaimed. 


and thus by the mere power of habit, 


ed; the bad and corrupt principles loſe 
their ws and are more eaſily e 
N 5 

Let us now Free Aa re _ g⁰ on 
thus, with the diſcipline of the heart, 
under the direction of conſcience; more 
and more daily confirmed by good ha; 
bits, proceeding, with great and conſtant 
care, to correct what is amiſs, and, with 
that view, calling himſelf frequently to 
account; and exerciſing ſincere xepentance 
for every inſtance in which he jhath, of- 
fended , ſuppoſe; all this, I ſay, and you 
ſee. the tendency of ſuch à courſe, to a 
fixed love of. virtue and delight in it; to 
a regular exerciſe of the good affeQions, 
to the utter [ſuppreſſion of bad ones; to 
a ſtable conformity of heart and life to 
the will of God; and to a reliſh for the 
Pleaſures which are pure and ſpiritual, 
above all others, : in a word, the tenden- 
cy of it is to that moral perfection, of 
which every man bath an idea, and at 
which he ought to aim, as the perfection 
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men muſt know this from experience 880 i My 
* 


that of conſcience is greatly ſtrengthnen- 


9 


— — —— — 


Meant by whith the hight]? end 


0 of his nature, — infeparably GnneAet 


7 


ith his ſuprem 


— Thus I have * you a Fs views 


that -diſciptine, and feff government, by 
wich we may hope to uttain to our hiph- 
eſt end. Now a diſcourſe upon this can- 
not be better concluded, than by fetting 
before you the encouragement we Hin 
heartily" to engage and petſevere in ſuch 
diſtipline. And here ft is to be confider- 
ed, in the firſt place, chat this diſcipline 
is in common neceſſaiy to the children 
of men; it ris the ſole way*by which ve 
may atthih to our ſupreme good. Some 
men will find it more painful and ardu- 
ons than others; owing to à more unfor- 
tunate caſt of natural bomplexion, to a 
mote than ebmmon ſtrength of the inſe- 
riot paſſions,” or to vicious Habits unhap- 
pily coticted. But, though men of bet- 
ter natural tempers, and Who have in a 
great meuſurt eſcaped” the fnares of vice, 
may find this diſcipline eaſier, yet ſtill it 
is, iti ſome meaſute, neeoſſaty to all: It 


is, itt @ word, evidently appointed for the 


human race; which onght to teconcile 


and encturage us to it Phe pains of felf- 


government are not peculiar to us. The 
ſame 
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way in which all muſt walk. who mean 
to attain to the ſupreme good, and the 
higheſt | end of life. The thoufands, and 
ten thouſands,” now in poſſeſſion of it, 
haye all entered by the /?rait gate, and the 
urrew way, They have happily ſucceed- 
ed; and why may not we, having the 
fame advantages, the ſame aſſiſtances, the 
rery fame proſpets ; having no worle 
enemies, nor more formidable difficulties 
before us, than they have overcome ? 
Wherefore, ſeting we are encompaſſed' by ſo 
great a cloud of witneſſes, let us lay aſide 
merry weight, and the ſin wh5th fo eaftly be- 
tr ur, and run with patience the race ſet 
before us, fooking "unto Feſus the anthor and 


Fee ho for hey fr before 
. un, endured the croſs, am defpiſed the 


ame, Who was himſelf in à ſtate of 


L liſcipline ; for we are exprefaly taught, 
i at he learned obedience by the things 


hich he ſuffered. Let us remember, 


It 
e t in the moment we are complaining 
' f the dangers atound us, or of the pain 


re {offer from irregular paſſions, and the 
arrons temptations with which human 
| life 
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fate neceſſity is laid, and the fame la- SE RN. 
bours appointed for all. There is but one M 


156 Means by which the higheſt end 


Sans. life is beſct ; in that ſame, moment, ay 
VL. thouſands | in the ſame aßen. They 


CABZIVTy 


in. king, Vith their own ſpirits: the ſane 
labours af, diſcipline, .the ſame pains i 
watchingoyer, and guarding. themſelit 
The flat, then in which weg are, is con 
mon to all the children of; God, and vo- 
taries of, y virtue; and are we to, take it il 
that ws, are, not, by, miracle exe mptt 
from, the Funn lot ꝶ In ſhort, that m 
find. ourſelves but men ? And that, wit 
reſpect to the, fupreme good of life, we 
are 1 a ig wth * reſt of the 
os: 


2 the — Sik of virtue is the moſt bo- 
nourable of which we can frame any ide 
He is a greater, a more honourable cot 
queror who overcometh himſelf, than iy 
ho conquereth a City, Many men har 
made a conqueſt of the one who wen 
1 unable, to ſubdue their own paſſions. 14 
us appeal to the experience and feeling 
of all. who have tried it, do they ent 
appear to themſel ves in ſuch dignity, 
when, by the power of principle, and cal 


AKlenge they have reſtrained rebeng 
cum 
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fire and 'inflamed paſſion, thus main-S ERM. 
jning their integrity in the time of great- VL 
{ trial? Do they ever appear to them 
ves ſo mean and diſhonourable, as when 
hey have given way to them ? How pure 
he joy a man taſtes in having acted a 
orthy and honourable part! How great 
he pain and ſhane, which attend a con- 
ionſneſs of having ated otherwiſe! Then 
ndeed the crown, the moſt illuſtrious 
ory, falleth from the head, when men 
ave ſinned; for no glory is like that of 
ed and approved integrity. This is the 
iht which is pleaſing to all judges of 
yorth ; and which ſhould command ve- 
eration and eſteem, in every circum- 
lance : This raifes that honoursfor a cha- 
Rer in the heart, which is more deſir- 
ble than all the vain and empty homage 
paid to external appearance, very confiſt- 
Wot with inward contempt. This it is 
hich makes us reputable in the eye of 
hoſe ſuperior beings who, though invi- 
ble, yet as the ſcriptures teach, are con- 
erſant amongſt us. We come by true 
forth, and aſpiring after perfection, to 
of their kindred, by the bond of one 
iii. Above all, this it is Which-mak- 
—_-- eth 


158 Means by which the bigbeſt end 
Se x M:tth' us pleaſing in the divine eye, and ti 
VI. objects of his delight. To him, the tru 
GI yotaries of virtue, and who urge their wa 
by religious diſcipline to the perfection of 
their natures, are the excellent of the earthy 
they ſhall be his, in the day when he nal. 
eth up his jewels ; their names are uritin 
in heuven. Do but conſider, what a ſcnſ 
of honour merely is capable of effeQing 
in men of generous ſpirits; how, for their 
friends, their relatives, their country, i 
will engage them in the hardeſt. laboun 
in the greateſt dangers nay prepare them 
to devote themſelyes, to give up life itſel 

| with a-fteady and "moſt chearful reſolw 
tion. And ſhall not a ſenſe of the higheliſ 
honour: which can poſſibij crown hum 
nature, animate us in the ſame manoll 
Shall the glory of being celebrated in tis 
annals of this world, have a more powe! 
ful effect, than a ſenſe of being great i 
the records of heaven! Do but think, 
fine, what human nature is, when try 
ped of all virtue, and polluted with d 
vice; how deformed, how baſe, nay, v 
a ® nuiſance it appears in the works of Gul 
And ſurely, proportionable- to this w 
be the glory of 3 in the robes of it 
nocel 


of. human nature may be attained. 


reputable and glorious as. the latter. 
hat would not an ingenuous mind give 
it, if it might be purchaſed by any 
yporal paſſeſſions ? And he that hath 
in poſſefſian, would he give it in ex- 
ge for all this world contains? This 
te bears indeed, the image of the divi- 
N and therefore muſt be the moſt ſhin- 
glory af our frame. It is conſequent- 


this ſhould be cultivated: and that 
ſhould frequently think of the high 
ity which crowns a virtuous temper 
good life ; of the pure joy which 

fram it; that a ſenſe of this ever 
at to the mind, may ſtrengthen its 
| purpoſes,. and reconcile it to any 
ic and ſuffering which are found i in 
noral diſcipline. 
urdly, it is @ very great encourage- 
to engage in the practice of virtue 
rue religion, that we ſball have the 


teaches us to rely upon this; and the 
es Encourage us, by many, great 
"> 1 


the utmoſt importance that a taſte 


& countenance and afliſtance ; nature 


159 
cence and purity, in all the rich orna-Se RM. 
ats of true virtue] No ſtate. is fo con- « Wh 
np ible and vile as the former ; no ſtate © 
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will never leave nor forſake them. "Then 


in the arduous duties, and difficulties 


ing of them lays it down as a max 
admitting of no debate, that withait 
divine afflatus, or inſpiration, non 
was ever truly great. And indeed, u 


| on the fupreme mind, for the prefervat 


power from any acceſs to the human ni 
culties he. hath given us. Our bodies 
| ſouls, have We very ſubſiſtence i 


diate affiſtance, in the ſervices he ci 
us to perform this one en 


Me cans Fey wel the Euro ſo 


His grace ſhall be 5 fe — and 


ſonableneſs of depending on divine a 


life; and that we ſfiall, in the practice 
virtue, have his aſſiſtance, is a thing whi 
the wiſeſt : among the antients have tach 
Nay, one of the greateſt and moſt kne 


we conſider our abſolute dependence 


of our powers and faculties, and for 


daily exerciſe of them, it will appeat 
tremely abſurd, to exclude that ori 


* 
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to imagine t that our Creator cannot 4 
us, in the exerciſe of the powers and 


power ; and yet he can give us no in 


8. . 


, 


| of human nature may be attained. 161 


cannot- be believed. But if indeed, God SE RM. 
will be with us, and aſſiſt us, we cannot VI 
then fail of ſucceſs in our endeavours to 
ſerve the true ends of life ; and to attain 

the ſupreme god of it: This is glorious 
encouragetnent. Who would decline to 
engage, when he knows that he hath God 

and right nature on his ſide? | | 

Let it be added, that the higher we 
advance towards moral perfection, ſtill the 

eaſier ſhall we find the road: Whatever 
difficulties there may be in the practice 

df virtue, they ate always greateſt at the 

firſt ſetting out; eſpecially where corrupt 
affections have grown ſtrong by habitual 
indulgence. But what ate theſe difficul- 

ties owing to? not certainly to any thing 
unnatural in virtue or religion; not to 

any thing in its nature, laborious and 
painful; on the contrary, it will always 
prove true, that the ways of wiſdom are 
pleaſantneſe, and all her paths peace; that 

the commandments of God are not grievous. 

And in fact we ſee that there are unſpeak- 

ably greater labours, and ſufferings, 1 in the 
pathis of vice and folly, than in thofe of 

ſtrict virtue; as the ruined. conſtitutions, 

i x and fortunes, of thouſands, do 
Vor- I. M abun 


ve 


162 Means by which the bigbeft eud 
SuM. abundantly demonfirate. But in reality, 
VI. thoſe difficultics are almoſt all owing to 3 
W depraved and corrupted taſte, to bad in- 
clinations ; and we very well know theſe 
may be reQtified : We fee that, in a thou- 
ſand inſtances, they have been ſet to rights; 
and when this is once the cafe, all will be 
ſmooth and eaſy in à great meaſuge, ſome 
extraordinary trials of hfe excepted. Are 
we not certain that à really good man 
would find the utmoſt reluctance in doing 
a criminal and baſe action? nay that there 
are ſome actions which one may ſay 2 
of à purified ſpirit. could not poſſi- 
do? actions, in which, perhaps, for 
ſome time of his life he had-pleaſure ? 
and what ſhould this be owing to, but 
a higher ſtnſe of virtue than he had be- 
Tore 7 to hat but a new and finer taſte 
When this is once attained, the difficul- 
ties of a truly life will, in a great 
meaſure,” vaniſh ; and the moſt chaſte, 
and unmixed pleaſures, will ſucceed them. 
This is bertainly the 5 an 
n experlence, ſo to be. 
Laſtly, there is in virtuous diſczpline, 
in kreping of the commands of God, 2 
pa. and fure reward 4 great reward 


even 
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of human nature may be attained. 163 
even in this world, a much greater in S ex NM. 
the world to come. Here one might: go VI. 
through, all; the particular virtues, ſuch (IS 
as temperance,: and ſobriety; goodwill, 
meekneſs, humility and contentment, &c, 
and ſhew that, all df them tend to the 
health of the animal frame, to the peace 
and tranquillity, of the mind, to the plea 
ſure and happineſs of ſovial life; the very 
ſame may.Jikewiſe be affirmed of picty 
to God, of the love of him as manifeſted 
in celigiaus ſervices, and as à principle of 
unuyerlal pbedience: .. Nathing ſo much » 
tends to gaiſe and elevate the mind, no- 
thing @ much to enlarge and ee 
the heart. But who. doth not know all 
ths? Who doth not confeſs it ? The great 
thing is $0 attend to it, to plant it Ger 
in the, heaif, as the root and principle of 
wictuaps action. 

But if the texraid of yictup is great oven 
in this life, ow match: greater will it be. 
in the world to come! Where he who 
both faſtidugs. our bearti alike, ans who 
confuereth, an aur ways, will make the. 
aal diftinchon between his | faithful. ſer- 
vants, and the ohſtinately diſobedieut,; 
et unto the former, eternal life, 
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Means by which the higheſt end 


in the moſt perfect and happy ſtate! The 
ſeeds and principles of which life are 
planted i in this world, in that holineſs and 
mofal Perfection, which is the neceſſary 

pręparatioſi for it. But J haſten n 
theſe obvious thing 4 and will conclude 
this diſcourſe with one obſervation upon 
the diverſity of genius, temper, and ta- 
lents which is found among mankind; 


| Id crhich Was particularly treated of at 


bur enttance upon this ſubject. 
Although God 57) faſtioned our heart 
alth® fo dt cry individual natural 
hath all thoſe powers, and faculties, and 
affections which are eſſential tö the ſpe- 
tits; yet ih mens tempers, and abilities 
there is apparent, à great diverſity.” This 
48 Was webe, hath*a beauty ir it, and 
iy Raby Merl zu cis life; to the well 
being of which, very different; ſervio 


and offfces are eure; as; tit hole ſer- 
vices, + very diffe tent talents are neeeffary 


MAE for Tnſtance; are tlib talents re- 
YoUite for dounſel, from thoſe: require 


Tor happy enbeution Different again 


that ſttength of mind and coutage, nc 
ckffary for ſome fervices, from the e 


dete and denesey of affeAtion which f 
men 
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of human nature may be attained. 


men for others. So alſo the various en-SE RM. 
dowments of the mind, fit men for the VL 
L—_—) 


finer offices; ſtrength and agility of body, 
for the more laborious. , Now, nothing 
can be more happy for the individuals, 
nothing more profitable for ſociety, than 
that each member ſhould be applied to 
thoſe ſervices for which nature hath moſt 
fitted him; and that he ſhould apply him- 
ſelf to cultivate thoſe powers, by which 
he is naturally diſtinguiſhed. If men are 
ſo happy as to be put into, or to chooſe 


for themſelves, this courſe, hardly can 


they miſcarry, or not prove eminently 
uſeful ; provided they apply themſelves 
to their -proper buſineſs, with diligence. 


On the contrary, it is ſeen, when men go, 


or are thrown out of that courſe to which 
nature directs them, they rarely have much 
enjoyment. themſelves, or are of eminent 


ſervice to the public. A very few there 


are, perhaps, ſo eminently endowed in all 
reſpects, that it would be hard to point 
out to them a buſineſs in life, in which 
they would not ſucceed; ſtill, of far the 
oreater part it will be found, that different 
men are fitted for different ſervices or of- 


fices; and that eminent ſucceſs chiefly 


M3 de- 


166 Meant by which the higheſt end 
Sz x. depends on the proper application of their 
VI. various powers. A perfon may be well 
> fitted for the contetpplative life, Who is 
no way qualified for the active: one may 
be fit re execution, who is but ill quali- 
fied for counſel. The fire and vigour of 
youth are ſuited for ſome ſervices ; the 
gravity, experience, and coolneſs of age, 
for others. Now, all this we may apply 
alſo to matters of morality and religion 
and may avail ourſelves of the obſerva- 
tion, to find out in what manner of appli- 
cation we may be moſt eminent in virtue. 
There i is cettainly a natural caſt of tem- 
per, and qualities, which ought to be at- 
* to in our religious diſeipline; and 
we ought to take thoſe methods which 
| 2 moſt likely to raife us to eminence in 
it. The love of God, and of mankind, 
ich are the great vitals of ere 

though the ſame in all; yet till 

ler men, by the natural diverſity of . 
per and talents, are formed for eminence 
in ſome particular virtues, more than o- 
thers. Some have originally a great ten- 
dernefs of ſpirit, delicacy of affeQion, and 
Leeres of heart; how when true 
religion i is gfafted upon ſuch a temper, it 


/ | cannot 


F human nature may be attained. 167 
cannot fail of being eminently fruitfulSE RM. 
in works of charity; and wiſdom will VI. 
direct men to fall in with, and improve 
the natural turn, as the ſhorteſt and faf- 
eſt road to attain the higheſt perfection 
in thoſe particular virtues, to which it 
points. Again, if there is an active turn 


of ſpirit, attended with hardy refotation, 


and patience of labour, and of fuffering; 
let this be hallowed by good prineiples, 
and the fpirit of chriſtianity ; it will make 


a moſt .manly and heroic appearance in 


the day of trial, or when arduous labours 
are to be engaged in. And as this is the 
proper province for fuch perſons to. be 
diſtinguiſhed in ; ſo on ſuch occaſions, 
they have a peculiar call to exert their 
talents, by engaging in ſuch difficult ſer- 


'vices, as others are leſs qualified for. So 


likewiſe, the turn to contemplation hath 
its proper province in matters of religion, 
as well as in common life: Here, by pa- 
rity of reaſon, men are like to become 


moſt eminent in virtue, and moſt uſeful 
members of the body of Chriſt, by culti- 
vating chiefly that particular turn of ge- 
nius which is natural to them. Indeed, 
a finiſhed moral character cannot be eſſen- 
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Meant by which the higheſt end 


82 RM. depends on the proper application of their 
VI. various powers. A perfon may be well 
fitted for the contetpplative life, who is 


no way qualified for the active: one may 
be fit for e. execution, who is but ill quali- 
fied for counſel. The fire and vigour of 
youth are fuited for ſome (ervices ; the 
gravity, experience, and coolneſs of ape, 
for others. Now, all this we may apply 
alſo to matters of morality and religion 
and may avail ourſelves of the obſerva- 
tion, to find out in what manner of appli- 
cation we may be moſt eminent in virtue. 
There i is certainly a natural caſt of tem- 
per, and qualities, which ought to be at- 
tended to in our religious Ufcipline ; and 
we ought to take thoſe methods which 
pu thoft likely to raife us to eminence in 
'The love of God, and of mankind, 
ich are the great vitals of religion, 
though the ſame in all; yet ſtill particu- 
lar men, by the natural diverſity of tem- 
per and talents, are formed for eminence 
in ſome particular virtues, more than o- 


thers. Some have originally a great ten- 
gerneſs of ſpirit, delicacy of affection, and 
benevolence of lane. ' how when true 
religion i is gfatted upon ſuch a temper, it 
cannot 


a moſt manly and heroic appear 


of human nature may be attained. 167 
cannot fail of being eminently fruitful 8 ERM. 
in works of charity; and wiſdom will VI. 
direct men to fall in with, and improve 
the natural turn, as the ſhorteſt and faf- 
eſt road to attain the higheſt perfection 
in thoſe particular virtues, to whieh it 


points. Again, if there is an active turn 
of ſpirit, attended with hardy refotation, 


and patience of labour, and of fuffering; 
let this be hallowed by good principles, 
and the ſpirit of chriſtianity ; it will make 
ance in 
the day of trial, or when arduous labours 
are to be engaged in. And as this 1s the 
proper province for fuch perſons to. be 
diſtinguiſhed in ; ſo on ſuch occaſions, 
they have a peculiar call to exert their 
talents, by engaging in ſuch difficult ſer- 


'vices, as others are leſs qualified for. So 


likewiſe, the turn to contemplation hath 
its proper province in matters of religion, 
as well as in common life : Here, by pa- 
rity of xeafon, men are like to become 


moſt eminent in virtue, and moſt uſeful 


members of the body of Chriſt, by culti- 
vating chiefly that particular, turn of ge- 
nius which is natural to them. Indeed, 
a finiſhed moral character cannot be eſſen- 
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168 Means by which the higheſt end, &c. 
PERM, tially defective in any reſpet; and an 
integrity, or intireneſs of character, is 
declared neceſſary to our acceptance with 
God ; ſtill however, and conſiſtently with 
this, there may be a much higher emi- 
nence in ſome particular virtues, than in 
others; as undoubtedly, the way to that 
eminence is to cheriſh nature in its par- 
ticular tendencies ; which at the ſame Ge 
time, will tend to help us on in other 
reſpects; as, in nature, there is à con- 
nexion among the virtues which conſti- 
tute a good character; ſo that our excel- 
ling in one inſtance, contributes neceſſa- 


fily to our progreſs 1 in others. Or: 


-, SERMON 


l 169 


That is imported in glorifying God, 
and in what ſenſe the glory of 
God is to be the end of our ac- 


tions, 
| 1 
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1 CorinTH. X. zr. 


tether therefore you eat or drink, or what * 
ever yout do, do all to the glory of God. 


erftandings of men have been more 
dunded, far want of preciſion. And 
confuſion has not only had an un- 
py influence in perplexing the mind, 
in embaraſſing it's ſearches after truth; 
has alſo, in many inſtances, greatly 
men with en to the conduct of 


life; 


ERM ON VIL 


HERE is nothing in which men SE xm. 
need clearer ideas than in matters VII. 
rcligion. 3 nor any thing in which the "VE 


170 What is imported 

SERM.life; and led them into practices, und 

VII. the notion of religion, Which have be 

very abſurd and pernicious. Nothing 

more evident than that we can have 

knowledge, where we have no ideas: | 

alſo, that we cannqt have certainty, whe 

we have not clear jdeas, Accqrdingly, 

no man will pretend to know, where 

has no ideas, ſo it would be very hay 

for the warld, if no man wou'd pref 

to believe, or imagined he did belie 

where he neither has, nor can have a 

It muſt be, therefore, of great ſervice 

religion, ſo far as the practice of it is a 

cerned, to think clearly, and to give 

gence to acquire diſtinct apprehenſt 

in matters in which we may attain 

them. And as to that ſort of phraſcol 

which is often uſed without any meat 

and wherein we a 
none, we need be in no pain about 

for, PI it cannot hurt us to l 

aſide. 

I ſhalt endecreus; in this — 

explain what is properly meant byg 

fying God; a point in which, pouy: 

many may be at a loſs. — 1 


— when underſtood in 4 | 7 
| 


U 
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in glori hing God, Sc. 


"Wiſe, tends to ſuggeſt ſome of the moſtSs RM. - 


rently meet with inftances, in which 
en ſeem to have very crude and undi- 
ted, indeed, very abſurd notions con- 
ming it. 
The A poſtle, in the text, directs us 
tether we eat or drink, or whatever we 
„ to do all to the ghery of God. He in- 
mts us that this ought to be our con- 
ant aim, the end of all our actions: 
Ind alſo that, with a view to this, we. 
ould deny ourſel ves the liberty of do- 
s things which, tho' they are lawful and 
nocent, may, in certain circumſtances 
inexpedient, particularly, as they may 
an offence to our neighbours ; that is, 
our example, while we do things we 
te convinced are lawful, may be a 
mptation to him to do the ſame . 
0 he thinks them unlawful; or, 

aſt, has a doubt concerning ther in his 
Wind. This argument the Apoſtle largely 
ats of, in this context : And 'we ſee 
le precept in my text, is the concluſion 
the whole; - wherefore, whatſotver 'you 
, whether Jou rat er drink, do all to the 


glory 


Ne eee cores 


enerous and worthy fentiments, that can VI. 
ofſeſs the heart; yet we do not unfre- * 


172 What is imported 
SER M. glory of God; giving none offence, neit 
VII. to the Jeu or Gentile, or to the Church j 
W 

Firſt then 1 ſhall enfleayonr, | in this dj 
9 to ſhew what we are to underftan 
by our gloxifying God, or doing all thin 
to his glory. 

Secondly, ſhall conſider, , in what fe 
the glory of God is to be the end of a 
actions. 

Firſt, what are we to underſtand 
glorifying God ? a phraſe which oc 
very often in the holy ſcriptures; and | 
will much affiſt our inquiries into the try 
meaning of it, to conſider the various fl 
jects, characters, and actions, to which 
is applied. 

But before we enter upon this, it mg 
by way of introduction, be. obſer ved, tl 
ſurely no map can imagine, that we at 
by any action of ours, render the ſupre 
Being more glorious or more happy, thu 
he neceſſarily and eternally is: He cann 

be more perfect, he cannot be no 
bleſſed.— 

. . Conſeque: ly, in the ſecond place 

: glory of wih reſpect to his work 

and as it may be affected by intel 


in gloriſying God, &. 


God, and which is indeed his glory. 


iu with whatſoever powers and far 
eulties they poſſeſs, and whatever hap- 
pineſs they enjoy: Thee rene admit on 
—— 1108 

» Thirdly, welcannot but: acknowledge 
that this phraſe of glorifying God, includes 
in it ſomething'that is our duty to him, as 
the/moſt excellent and glorious of all be- 
ings ; to whom we are indebted for all 
that we enjoy now, or hope hereafter. 
Our declaring God's glory, as it is often 
expreſſed by divines, conſiſts in celebrating 
it in our praiſes, and ſnewing our ſenſe of 
it in our lives; of which I ſhall have op- 
portunity to diſcourſe more particularly 
aſterxrards. But then, it would be very 


ſenſe of hib high” perfectiont, land glory, 
and the praiſes we aſcribe to him, are to 
him of any real importance; or that this 
ſhbuld be: — in tlie ſtrongeſt terms, 
bydivine authority, as the end of all our 
| tons as if God had delight merely in 
_ being 


Fomihim all creatures have derived be- 


unworthy of God, to imagine that our 


173 


and moral agents, cannot conſiſt in his re-S ERM. 
ceiving from them, but in communicating VII. 
„ chem. It is this only that is worthy of 
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SE n uibeing 3 by. ns. 4 delight ; ut 
VII. Lern only for the ſake of applauſe, i 


—"Y infinitely.too low for divimity. And, alay 
bow little' of God comparatively, do we 
undetſtand 7 How little of, his glory do 
we ſee? Incomprehenſible by the very 
higheſt orders of created being: how ſal 
a portion ci it can mortals comprebend? 
How inſignificant to him their - worſhip 
and praiſes? ſurely, as: their neglect of 
God can do him no injury; ſo he is not i 
any wiſe, dependent upon their homage. 
But yet, in che laſt place, it. muſt bc 
utterly unnatural for: oreatutes endowel 
with underſtandiug, made capable of ſcr- 
ing the inviſibir things of God from: the Cre: 
tis of tue Warld;' of difcavering li- eter 
power ,undoGed/ead, and choſe high per 
ſections that are every where-diſplaycd in 
his:works ; it wamld/be utterly unnatum 
for them, I ſay, ita neglect this. aoſt gion 
um Being, ah Gn of thowtholo world; the 

parent of their ſpirita, and ef al: good, tht 
conftantibenefacQar, the Randand of all n- 
ral perſoction, anduberafoie 20 allanotali 
gents, the perct pattern of :thoit imit- 
tion. It is nt paſſible that men ſhould 
e nee his glorx, but th 


admi- 


in ghrifying God, Cc. 


obligation to imitate, ſhould ſpring up 
in their hearts; which affections are fitly 
preſſed in worlhip, praiſe, and obe- 
lence... 

But now, to proceed to what | is princi- 


allages of ſcripture, as may give us a full 
ew es the uſe of this phraſe, glorifying 
as applied in a variety of particu- 
* then, make ſome obſervations 
pon the true ſenſe and meaning of it. 


nbeze be himſelf, in his works, diſplays 
bis ſovereign power, or other perfetiions. 
hus he ſays concerning Pharaoh , Exod. 


raiſed thee ip, for to ſhew in thee my power, 
nd that my name might be declared. through- 


(ch. v. C of his etting to himſelf ho- 
n Pharaoh, and his hoft, when 


1 * 


he meaning of this is plainly, that bis 
een authority and imeſiſtible might 
be made known. 80 alſo in the 
: + of Nadab and Abihu, the ſons of 
| h Aaron, 
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pally intended, I ſhall lay before you ſuch 


and firſt God is ſaid to be glorified, 


16 Aud in very deed, for this cauſe have 
all the earth, In like manner we read 


ie ould be Ba in the red ſea. 


179 


dmiration, love, gratitude, and a ſenſeS 8 RM. 
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| mi git be mentioned, it appears, that Gd 


ified * in Fs works, When the high pe 


— 


.them 
2 "MM; ip? to this wy" 6 peaking 


1 hal is imparted 
Nan; when God had animadverted up 


— their impious raſhneſs in bog 5 aw: 
W 1 te 158 £ 1 l 


vG 


and Before a all the people will I be hs. ed I 
the. fame ſenſe God is "Plorifed, by th 
manifeſtation of his wiſdom and goodnef 

"hus. 1 in the 44th of Tſaiah, vetſe 2j 
Sing hgh heavens for the Lord hath done i 
15 J 15 wer parts of the arth j break fort 
int o f ung ing Je mountaiiis,” O foreſt and "ever 
tree. therein ; for. the” "Lord hath rede 
7255 ond g 2 as ed hi mſelf" i in ym Tae / k. 


ey 5 Var of 5 ; And we af vip 
in the 19th Palm, that the heavens d 
clare Mg glory of God." From theſe, in 


almoſt erat other paſſages whid 
is. laid to glorify himſelf, and to be g 


fedtioas of his Aatuße ae manifeſted" | 


f Get ein 0 


4 


"Intelligent creatures, are ſaid to lot 
him when they dd boltat manifeſts th 
"ſenſe of his perfeQions, and when the 
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do honour | to their maker. Thus, i in BW. 
acts of faith, of worlhi, and obedience, VII. 


we glorify God. 

We glorify God When we do what de- 
monſtrates a ſtedfaft dependence upon 
him, as 4 being infinitely powerful and 
wiſe arid good, and fit to be the object of 
bur triiſt. Call upon me in the day of trou- 
ble, I will deliver thee and thou ſhalt 
glorify me. Pſa. 50. 15. And 1 Pet. 
4 16. Tet if any man ſuffer as a Chriſtian, 
let him not be aſhamed; but let him glorify 
God on this behalf : As if he had aid, Let 
him act, with an undaunted heart and a 
chearful countenance, as one that does 
eſpouſe the cauſe of diſtreſſed virtue; and 
let him ſuffer. for it, confident that he 
is actitig a wiſe and prudent, as well as a 
dutifal part; and depending upon the God 
whom he { ves, for ati abunidant reward: 
You find this argument purſued a conſi- 
detable length, and with great elegance, 
in the 113th Pſalm, where the author 
ſhews the vanity of idols; and calls upon 
inen to truſt ofily in the Lord, whs made 
Heaven and Eat. Their idols are ſilver 
and gold; the work of mens hands ; tes have 
mouths, but they ſpeck not, eyes have they 

Vor. I. N B 
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Ss RM.but they ſee not, they have ears but they hear 
VII. vor, noſes have they but they ſmell not, hand; 
wag” © feet but handle not nor walk; neither ſpeak 


they through their throat; they that male 
them are like unto them, 225 fo is every one 
that truſteth in them; .O houſe of. Aaron truſt 
in the Lord, he is their help and tbèir ſhield. 
And indeed, the ſenſe we have of divine 
power and perfection, is never expreſſed 
in ſtronger characters, or more affecting- 
ly, than when in the day of evil or cala. 
mity, or in the approaches of danger, we 
do, with eaſy and quiet minds, rely upon 
God; maintaining a firm confidence in 
4 amidſt the moſt threatning appear- 
In general, any act by Which we 
manifeſt: a ſenſe and perſuaſion of any of 
the divine perfeQi@ns; "does ſo far honour 
to God. Thus you ſee in the caſe of A- 
chan in the Hiſtory of Joſnua, ch. 5. 19 
when by the ſacred lot he was fixed upon 
as this perſon that had tranſgreſſed the law 
of God, Joſhua ſays to — My fon; I pro 
thee: give glory to the Lord G0 of Iſrael, 
aul make co- nf efion to hum, and toll me now 
hat theu+ haſt” done, hide it not From me : 
meaning, that he ſhould, by an open con- 


— glorify *that- Being bu ſees in 
A :4 . 1 ſecret 
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ſerret, and from whoſe'eye nothing can S ERM. 
be concealed. | VII. 

But further, in all the homage and wor- DP 
ſhip we pay our Creator, we are ſaid to 
glorify God; whoſooffereth praiſe glorifieth me. 
Weglorify him when we ſolemnly aſcribe 
honour and glory to him. The ſcriptures, 
you know, are full of this; it is a very 
important part of our worſhip, and the 
moſt natural expreſſion imaginable of our 
ſenſe of the divine glory and perfection. 

But there is ſtill another method by 
which we glorify God, in the moſt ſub- 
ſtantial manner; namely, ſubmitting to, 
and obeying him. John 15. 8. Here- 
in is my Father glorified that you bear mach 
fruit, ſo ſhall ye be my diſciples, And 17. 

4, our Lord, in his ſolemn prayer to 
the Father, ſays, I have glorified thee on 
earth, 1 have finiſhed the work thou gaveſt 
me to do.. To this purpoſe alſo our 
Lord ſpeaks, concerning the glory to the 
divine Being that ſhould ariſe from the 
ood works of his diſciples; let your light 

ſhine before men, that others ſceing your 


good works, may glorify your Father which is 
in Heaven. And the Apoſtle Paul in 1 
Cor: ch. 6. after he had ſtrictly prohibited 

N 2 the 
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Stau. the pollutions of the fleſh, and enjoined 
VII. bor of behaviour, adds, therefore glori- 


5H God in your body, and in your ſpirit, which 
are n erl. meaning, that by maintaining 
nog we do honour fo God. And 
— 15. 4. Who ſhall not fear thee, O 
Lord, and 75710 thy name, fir thou only art 
holy. And ſo in 1 Pet. 4. 11. If any man 
ſpeak, let him ſpeak as the oracles of God; 
if any man minifter, let him do it as of the 
ability which God giveth , that God in all 
things may be plorified. But it is not ne- 
ceſſary to mention the many other paſſages 
to this purpoſe: For it is plain that, in 
the ſcripture ſtyle, we ate ſaid to glorify 
God, when in our conduct we ſhew an 
humble and ſubmiſſive regard to him; 
and imitate his glorious perfections; God 
is likewife ſaid to be olorified by the ob- 
ſervations that others make of this; while 
they do honopr to the God of Chriſtians ; 
and from the purity and goodneſs of their 
ves, infer the: parity 1 auen of the 
Being they worthp... 
Upon the whole, we fee, that as the 
- eflential glory of God conſiſts in the un- 
- changeable perfections of his nature, his 
peer and wiſdotn and goodneſs; ſo * q 


in glorifying God, Cc. dr 

ſaid to glorify himſelf, when he manifeſts Se n N. 
theſe perſections to the intelligent world: VII. 
And his creatures are faid to glorify him 
when they do honour to him as a Being 
of ſuch perfections, in their faith, wor- 
ſhip, and obedience ; which are the pro- [| 
per expreſſions of the ſenſe they have of 1 
he gry of God. | If! 

t may be added, for the fuller expla- i 
nation of the phraſe of glorifying God, eſ- | 1 
pecially ag uſed in the Old Teftament, that It 
the Jews to whom God revealed himſelf, it! 
were encompaſſed with nations that wor- 
ſhiped idols; deities that were the crea- 
tures of ſuperſtitious imagination; many 
of whom were ſuppoſed to be -impure, 
and cxuel ; and in the worſhip offered to 
them, rites moſt barbarous, and moſt abo+ 
minable, were uſed ; ſuch idolatrous wor- 
ſhip therefore muſt be ſuppoſed to have 
had an unhappy and pernicious influence 
upon the morals of men. Now the great 
end of the Jewiſh religion was to make 
known to men the true God; and to efta- 
diſh it as a fundamental in religion, that 
there is but one God. Accordingly, through 
the whole Moſaic djſpenſation, and indeed 
through the whole of the Old Teftament, 
| N 3 par- 4 


18a What it imported 
Sx RN. particular care is taken to guard the wor- 
VII. ſhippers of the true God from all kinds of 
"idolatry, and ta ſhew a jealouſy of the 6 
leaſt approaches to it;; and we find that a 

the power and holineſs of God are often | 

inſiſted on, in oppoſition to the impotent C 

and impure. Deitics of the heathens: f 
Which argument is purſued particularly WW a 
by the Prophet Iſaiah, in the 44th and n 
other chapters of his prophecy ; where he f 
does, with moſt ſevere raillery, expoſe the 
vanity and folly of men who worſhipped 
idols; and calls upon mankind to return 
to the warſhip, of that God, who made all 
things, who declares the end from the be- 
ginning, wha,gayerns the world with ab- 
ſolute Way, and wha has infinite power 
and geodneſs, to hear and help his votaries 
Nor is this argument only proſecuted in the 
Old Teſtament, ina.yery particular manner, 
and with great ſtrength, of. reaſon, as of 
_ the greateſt importance; but it is alſo not 
improbable that it was one, perhaps the 
principal, end, of that train of miracles 
which are recorded in the Jewiſh hiſtory, 
to ſhew an undeniable interpoſition of 3 
power that was worthy of diyinity; and 


. prove to al enen perſons, he 
the 


14 


. 
| - 
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| in glorifying God, Gr. 183 
the God whom the! Jewiſh nation ſerved, SER ve. 
was the only living and true God: In or- VII. 
der that the Jews themſelves might be 
eſtabliſhed in this principle; and that the 
world about them might be enlightened, 
concerning it. Nor was this unneceſſary ; 
for we find there was in mankind a very 
amazing proneneſs to idolatry : And this 
not only where the religious rites, tho 
fooliſh, and without reaſon, were not in 
themſelves hurtful ; but even where they 
were abominable, and moſt unnaturally 
cruel ; as in the known inſtance of men's 
ſacrificing their own children to their 
Gods; which was often done, and that 
by the moſt illuſtrious families, nay by 
order of the State. Indeed, the Jews them- 
ſelves” were ſtrangely infected with this 
diſtemper ; and from the beginning down 
to the-Babyloniſh captivity, were on eve- 
ry occaſian going after the Gods of the 
nations around them. Againſt this impi- 
ous practice a great jealouſy is expreſſed 
throughout the ſcriptures. And it is with 
an eye to this that glorifying God is ſo 
much infiſted on; every worſhipper of the 
true God being called upon, and ſtirred 
up to do honour to him, in oppoſition ts 

n N 4 the 
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SBRM. the groſs and impurgi idolatry of the pagan m 

VII. nations; which honour. was paid to him, tei 

” by a ſlrict adherence to that manner of if xs 

worſhip he preſcribed ; but, eſpecially by MW m: 

faith and moral obedience. When men i op 

ſhewed a ſenſe of the power and perfedi- no 

ons of God, and that they could with eaſy I nit 

minds depend upon him in all cireumſtan- wh 

ces; when they followed his dictates, though IM wh 

at the expence of expoſing themſelves to N cha 

the moſt imminent danger, and to mani- 

fold evils ; when they did not dread, yn- 

der any diſadvantages, . to contend with 

their enemies, aſſured their God was up- 

on their ſide; all this ſhewed a | deference, 

and did an honour. to the tru> God, that 

was worthy of him; and muft have been 

affecting, and uſeful to all | who obſerved 
e. 15 | 

But further, it is yery natural to think 

that men ſhould frame their ſentiments 

and conduct, according tothe apprehenſion: 

they had of the nature, and attributes of 

tho Deities they worſhipped. It was to 

be expeQed that men who ſerved - Gods 

ſuppoſed to be impure and cruel, ſhould 

become ſuch themſelves : Now this mult 

have been a great reproach to fuch Deities; 

men 
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zs alſq, that their very religion tended to 
make them ſa; muſt have had a very bad 
opinion of their Gods, and have pro- 


nity and abomination. On the contrary, 
when men were ſtrictly virtuous and good, 
when they were pure in their morals, 
charitable and tender hearted ; and at the 
ſame time profeſſed a religion that had a 
manifeſt tendency to eſtabliſh them in the 
practice of theſe virtues ; this ſurely muſt 
have raiſed, in deliberate obſervers, a very 
zood opinion of the Divinity ſuch men 
ſerved; they could not but look upon him 
8 a pure, and holy, and good, as well as 
a powerful and great Being. From this it 
b evident that the exact religious obedi- 
ence of the worſhippers of the true God, 
muſt contribute greatly to his honour, and 
ſo be of great uſe to the world. Ac- 
cordingly, this is very much infifted on in 
the holy feriptures. Let your light. ſo ſhine 
fore men, that they ſeeing your good works, 
nay glorify your Father which is in — 


And, Having your converſation honeſß among 
hy ais; that whereas they ſpead againſt 


you 


men capable of thinking, who ſaw idola- S RN. 
ters very licentious, and barbarouſly cruel; —. 


nounced them What they really are, va- 


— . ˙ IANA 


Sth ior: id doers, they may, by. your (go 
IVE works - avbich they behold, glorify God i 
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55 


ainſ 

the day of viſitation. And again, /i heren an 
alſo ue pray. always for. ou, that our Gu ost 
—_—_ count you worthy of. , this: calling , au | 
fulfil all the geed pleaſure; of his, gorduejs an 
the work of Faith with power, that the aun: N 
of our Lord Feſus Chriſi may be glorified, Nude 
And. Herein is my. Father glorified, that hu Min 
bear much fruit, Jo. ſhall . you be my diſciple, 
In a word, it is moſt. plain that we. can- 
not any way, do real honour to, the 
God we ſerve, but by the obedience d 
our lives. This is the mirrour which bel 
reflects his perfections as objects of imitat. 
on to the world; and our moſt effeQual 
method of engaging men, to his worſhip 
and ſervice. It is true indeed, that ve 
are not converſant among men who knoy 
not the true God; and worſhip idols i 
his place; but yet, we converſe with 
multitudes, who ſeem, in a great mei 
ſure, to forget God; multitudes, who en: 
-brace principles, and follow ſchemes « 
religion, that are ſubverſive of its tru 
intereſts. In both caſes, the irregular and 
ſcandalous: lives of profeſſors of the true 
Ry lay in very ſtrong, I = 
0] 
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of conformable to genyine chriſtianity. It 
therefore, of the utmoſt importance, that 
1 who hold the. beſt principles, ſhould, 
ve up to them; and by the exact purity, 
idcharity of their lives, ſecure to reli- 
on a favourable teſtimony in the heart 
every judicious and impartial obſerver, 
, on the other hand, if the fruit they 
ung forth, inſtead of being righteauſne/s 
peace, is rather gall. and wormwood ;, 

hey, will thereby harden ſome 1 in a 'nexli- 
ence. of all religion; and give others 4 
ery diſadvantageous e of the prin- 
ples they- profeſs. ey 

Nothing, in the firſt ages, was of equal. 
nportance to the converſion of the world 
the chriſtian faith, as the innocence 
ud purity, the humility and goodneſs, 
te patience and fortitude, the mortifica - 
ion and heavenly mindedneſs of thoſe 
who  profeclec it. It has been often ob- 
„and very juſtly, that this recom- 
nended the religion of Chriſt far more 
feQually, than any other means; and 
wade it proſper in the world. It was 


822 owing 
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V juſt, prejudices againſt it; as alſo a-SERM, 
inſt the principles and methods of that VII. 
7 which may really be the beſt, and 
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8525 owing to this fpirit of -primitive chriſl 
anity, that the moſt fierce and cruel pe 

SA ſo far from deſtroying, realh 
were the micans of promoting it. At 
indeed, while mankind are not utterly biH ue 
to the ſentiments of virtue and humanity, #* 
which never will nor can be the caſe, ni 
thing wilt ever ſo effectually work upon, f of 
and them, as an uniform regularity 
of life, and virtuous and good affeQions 
in the profeſſors of the true religion. 

_ But farther, that we may entertain ſen- 
timents concerning the glory of God, the 
moſt enlarged and gencrous; we muſt 
confider him as having originally frame 
a ſcheme, which he is every day, by the 
variqus methods of his ridence, c- 
rying on; in which his perfections are in N 
the beſt manner diſplayed,” and the great- 

_ eſt poſſible good will be effected. This h 
the true glory of God. He will commi- 
nicate to his creaturos, all the happineſs 
that can be communicated, confiſtently 
with his all-glorious perfections; this ren- 
ders his work honourable,” and his praiſe 
everlaſting. Now, in this ſcheme he hat 
placed us, as moral agents in a double i 


bo: 5 a By our agency we become the 
means 


in glorifying God, Gr. 


bene volent, and virtuous, and good part, 
are capable of promoting the great de- 
m of heaven with reſpect to ourſelves 


the moſt important ſenſe of that word, 


do all that is in our power to promote 
t end, which indeed conſtitutes the 


* vine glory, and for which he made the 
. 

"i £ has been already obſerved; that the 

he of God muſt conſiſt in communi- 


ing; for he cannot poſſibly receive from 
one. With reſpect to ourſelves there- 
we glorify him moſt effectually, and 
wer his divine, purpoſe, when we pur- 
thoſe meaſures in the conduct of life, 
mb beſt prepare us for that felieity he 
th promiſed to beſtow : we then beſt glo- 
n- Cod, when we fo live as to become 
objects of his favour ; and capable of 
ying that, dignity and bliſs, which his 
neſs will confer. The glory and hap- 
dels of his ſervants, in a ſtate. perfect 
os: +58 and 


eans and inſtruments of our own, andSerM. 
hers felicity ; that is, by our acting a VII. 
rt ſuitable to the law of our natures ; .” * 


others. Now, ſurely, we glorify God, 


hen with reſpect to ourſel ves and others, 


* 
0 


— so likewiſe, with teſpect to others y 
1 glorify God, when we do all in our pon 
= to carry on this great arid toſt benen 
lent ſcheme to its final completion. H 
man agency, tho comparatively very i 
conſiderable, 'may yet here be of yre 
importance. Men, in alli ſtations, hy 
opportunity of doing good; in ſome { 
tions indeed, of doing very great and li 
ing good to the world; and to the can 
of truth and virtue. How honourable n 


to have the power aud opportunit 
ſerving ſuch ae ref ont 
to that divine ſcheme, in which, wh 
compleated, the glory of God will {ti 
with all its luſtre! It was in this man 
that our bleſſed Redeemet glotified 1 
heavenly father! And as hie was wort 
'of acting the chief part in this 'ſac 
tranſaction, ſo is a ſtation aſſigned hi 
of all the moſt honourable. All his fa 
ful ſervants, in their ſeveral ſtations 
to engage in the ſame ſervice; they 
forth his honour : Each of them 4 

his appointed part, in that great 
which the Author of the univerk 
c0 


in glorifying God, Or. 


world of life, which are, in their ſeveral 
orders, inferior to mankind, and even the 
nanimate parts of the creation, are ſaid 
10 praiſe God. The meaning of which 
urative and poetic expreſſion, is no 
more than that they manifeſt the power 
and perfection of the Creator of all, in 
erving the purpoſes for which they were 
reated. So does the ſun glorify the Cre- 
nor, by giving us day; the moon, by go- 
ming the night; the ſtars alſo in their 
everal orbs; the earth by its vieiſſitude 
ſeaſons; and innumerable living crea- 
ures that inhabit it, by anſwering the 
articular ends of enjoyment, or uſeful- 
eſs, for which they were contrived, and 
laced as parts of the one great ſyſtem. 


e part that becomes them as moral a- 
ents ; and by the practice of virtue, at- 
uning to happineſs themſelves ; and pro- 
voting the virtue and happineſs of others; 
us, I fay, do they glorify God, thus do 
dey: contribute their utmoſt to the per- 
Kon of that immenſe whole, in which 
the 


counts his glory: thus they anſwer the SER N. 
end of being; and thus only do they glo- VII. 
iy God. Nay, thoſe creatures in 8 


uſt ſo, as has been ſhewn, mankind acting | 
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Sr Nx. the glory of God is diſplayed. They ſhey 
IA forth the glorious dignity of his work, in 
their ov moral perfection and happineſ 
and contribute what they can to the per 

fection of it, in others. On the whole, t 

conclude this head, you ſee what i 

properly meant by lofifying God : name 

ly, doing honour to him by ſuch exprel 
5 ſions of faith, ſuch acts of worſhip, an 

N bbedience, as ſhew our ſenſe of his hig 
| perfeQions ; and do the greateſt juſtice t 
1 them in our power. While, at the fan 
time, theſe are the means of ſerving th 
ultimate and greateſt end, the preparatia 
of outſelves and others, for that ſtate, it 
which God will be, to the utinoſt, gi 

in hit Saints: 

e the ſecond hea 

bo namely, 

In what ſenſe the glory of God is th! 
the end of our actions. Whatever zv 
whethe# you eat or drink, do all to the gl 

f God. Ghtify God in | your bodies, a 
ſpirits, which are the Lord's. And tot 


fame e, the Apoftle Paul, Rom. 
1. 1 Head 5e therefore brethren, that 


preſent your bodies, that is, yourſelves, 
lromng ſacrifice, boly, acceptable to God, 1 * 


r 


— 
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is your Neaſonable ſervice, In 
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In other words, S EN N. 


that you live intirely devoted to the pur- VII. 


poſes of God glory. We are here taugt 


then, that the end of all our actions ought 
to de the glory of God. ; 


But now, to thew in what ſenſe this 19 


to de underſtood, that it may be confift 
ent with truth and fact, and that it may 
be indeed a feaſonable ſervice: It wilt ne- 
rer ſurely bo pretended; that the glory of 
God is to be conſſdered as. ſepatate from 
hppineſs and uſefolnefs'; which ate ma- 

nifeſtly, the direct ends of human life; 
and indeed ſuchi ſeparation is impoſſihlie: 
For we can glorify God ſio othetwiſe; than 
by being uſeful, and being happy. At 
the ſame time, we find that the fe vorab 
afedions' by which we are led to thoſe 
thds, that is, ſelf-love' and benevolerice, 
io both reſt upon their reſpective objects, 
their ultimate end. No one * 
lo oy, that the love of ourſelves — 
n to the glory of God und not to our 
aun happineſs, as its proper end. Noe 
em any one ſay, that che love of ous 
deighbour points to the glory of God, and 


otto the happirceſs of aut neightouras its. 


Vor, II, O proper 
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VI. theſe affections as ſuch, muſt; and can- 
ot but reſt on private and public good, 


- What is imported 
8d. It is very apparent, that is 


as the true ends of them: Indeed as the 
very ends of our being, which they mani- 
faſtiy are. And it is impoſſible that out 
acting to ſerve: theſe ends, as the true 
ends of being, ſhould: be wrong ; unleſs 
the: very frame of our nature is wrong 
and thoſe affections of ſelf-· love and bene- 
volence; which are inſeparable from ſuch 
ends, are likewiſe; wtong ; which n 
no man can imagine. 

But farther, iti is ĩmpoſſible we Wodl 
glorify God, but by. purſuing the tenden- 
cies of thoſe affections, and the proper 
probes: them: For our. departing fron 
them, would be rebellion againſt. God; 
and therefore 4; diſhonguring of him. If 
we are diſpoſed really to do him honout; 
it muſt be by purſuing the law of. out 
own: natures; by doing good, to ourſelves 
and others. And this will lead us to 
the true meaning of aiming at the gloy 
of God as our end. It is evident that 
our being diſpoſed to do him honour, wi 
determine us to ſubmit, to his laws, the 
taws of nature, and of revelation; and i 
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in glorifying God, Gr. 


is. equally plain, that if We do this, wegs E RN. 
muſt be worthy and happy. Now, as we VII. 
have a variety of inſtincts and affections DP 


in us, liable to great irregularities; much 
wanting diſcipline, and often needing to 
be controlled ſo, a conſtant regard to 
te divine glory; à diſpoſition, in all 
things, to honour our. Creator; will be a 
very: powerful controlling principle in the 
mind; and greatly, indeed nothing in a 
generous heart more powerful, to correct 
irregular affection and deſire. And never; 
when we are either tempted to an ill thing, 
or doubt concerning doing, or forbearing 
todo ; never, I ſay, will we find a ſafer 
way: c of + directing , ourſelves, | than / by 
conſidering whether ſuch or. ſuch; an 
Gion, will do honour to out maker; 
whether ĩt becomes a zeal. for his glory; 
whether-it is perfectly conſiſtent with the 
delicacy of that regard; which is ſo juſtly 


due td him: For if not, then an ingenu . 
ous mind will certainly reject it. And 


thus, in all our actions, regard to the glo⸗ 
y of Ged will be a controlling principle. 
Not that we muſt neceſſar 

berticular action of life, have this regard 
di explicitly in our thoughts. But that we 
; O 2 ſhould 


uy, in every 
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Se & ſhould be- fo-habituillly diſpoſed, as that 
VIE the principle may, in a manner inſenſibly, 


— 


ful incentive to wirtue. 


tettained, prove moſteficacisus. 


rommend to vn a ſpirit of zeal for the 
Sloy of God; a ſpirit becoming us as 


Obriſtiaus, as. 2 


Noc 2 Such 


2 


work in us; that all our ſentiments, and 
vegduct, ſhould tale a certain tincture 
fro it; and chat dn all important caſes, 
we mould dehberately'-ſtudy to promote 
our Maker's glory. This will not coun- 
teraci the true pa ioutar ende of life; but 
de a vety efeRtual ſbeurty ef our ſerving I 0 
them: Her the mind that is diſpoſed in this 
manner; will; forthe fake of doing honour I dit 
to its Maker; give up all thoſe little pri- do 
wits initereſts and gratifications, which 0. 

an 

no 

IS C 

the 


DD = << > vw w:em 


hare ogg rain Yeligious 
* Ag chis gent principle willbe a power- 
No motive more 
proper to wor upom an ingenuous mind, 
eithet᷑ in recone iling men to the ſeverities 
of ſelf. demial;; e making them actiyr and 
diligent in the: perſtumance of their duty; 
it ito fum up ally a worthy principle of 
action, ant it will when cordially en- 


And this leads me, in concluſion, to re- 


in glorifying God, Gr. 


Such zeal will be an excellent ae ER M, 


from evil; it will point all the affections 


right, whether they be private or public; 


and will give an additional ſpring to them. 
We know, moreover, that God will accept 
the ſervices done to him from this princi- 
ple, and will amply reward them. Sure 


it is, there can no principle be more natural 


to the human heart; nor any affection 


which ingenuity does more rejoice in exer- 


ciſing, than that of paying reſpect, and 
doing honour, to eminent worth. He is 


aceounted very juſtly, of an abandoned 


and moſt corrupted character, who feels 
no ſuch reſpect, and veneration; fox this 
is often found, where we ſee little elſe of 
the ſemblance of virtue, and is perhaps, 
the Jaſt good affection that forſakes a vi- 
cious mind. Does not all this ſnew, that 
it is moſt natural, moſt reaſonable, that 
we ſhould do honour to our Maker, by all 
means poſſible ? In him there is infinite 
worth; he is without compariſon, the moſt 
glorious. character, — — glo- 
rious: He is our Creator, and the father 
of our ſpirits; he is our conſtant bene= 
factor; the only ſure object of our hope 
and confidence. Whom baus we in beduth 
GY * but 


Mat it imported 
. bit Gb, or on earth that e can deſire beſides 
6. A kf How loſt muſt we have become to 


* A ingenvity, to ratitude, to all ſenſe and 


goodneſs, if wi are rebellious againſt 
God! I by tranſgreſſions we diſhonour 
his name; or if we are utterly negligent 
of his glory! a 

There are too many of that unhappy 
character, that God is not in all their thoughts, 
nor in their mouths, but when they pro- 
phane his name by taking it utterly i in 
vain; which is ſeandalouſſy frequent. The 
ſpirit of true zeal for God is greatly 
wanting! For 1 it would be proftituting that 
facred © name, to give it to paſſion for 
party or dendmination; for rite or cere- 
mony; for certain ſetts of prineiples; 
as that zeal is often found to dwell with 
a temper and life, which are far from do- 
ing hönour to God. I ſay, true zeal for 
what: is, really, the glory of God, is 
eatly wanting: It ſeems indeed to have 
an unfaſhionable thing; and it is 


— feared, in the conceptions of ſome 
men; even reproachful. To theſe there 
never wants raillery ready to be pointed 
againſt ſuch as ſhew that regard for their 
rea; as makes _ dare. to be ſingu- 


lar; i 


in gloriſying God, Orc. 
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Jar; who can brook, with undiſturbed 8 E R M. 


minds, any ludicrous or unfair light, in VII. 


which ſatyr can ſet their temper and con- 
duct. But, ſurely, the more this is ſeen 
to be the diſtemper of the age, the more 
ought the votaries of true religion to ſet 
themſelves againſt it; ever zealous to do 
honour to that ſacred name, which others 
profane. One cannot help thinking, that 
every ingenuous heart muſt feel indigna- 
tion ſpring up in it, when men are heard 
to ſay, and ſeen to do things that are a 
reproach and diſhonour to their Maker; 
things which betray an utter negligence 
of that holy preſence which 1s ever with 
us: nor- is it eaſy to conceiye any thing 
more odious, and contemptible, than that 
ſpurious wit, which ſets itſelf in oppo- 
ſition to the divine honour; or, which is 
the ſame thing, to the ſteady undiſſembled 
practice of real religion and virtue. Nor 
can any man act a better part in life, than 
to give theſe, on all occaſions, the full 
weight of his intereſt and example. What 
profound reſpect and veneration ought we 
to pay to the father of our ſpirits! our 
omnipotent and moſt faithful friend ! the 


guide of our way! the ſole object of our 


O 4 higheſt 


4 What is imported 
SE RM. higheſt truſt and hope! hqw ſhould we 
VIE ayoid the haunts of thoſe unhappy men, 
hs glory in what is their greateſt ſnome; 
who ſeem to take pleaſure in what is real 
indignity to that Being, in whoſe hand their 
breath is, aud whaſe are all their ume! 
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SERMON VIII 


The ſeripture dodrine of che me- 
diation of Chriſt explained. 
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OE TiMoTRy 2, 9. | 


* lere 3s dont God and one mediator be- 
tween God and men, the man Chriſt Jeſus ; 
who gave himſelf a renſom fr all, ta be 
teſtified in dus time, 


T is 3 45 W nd nn 
obviqug' inſtances, that the ſupreme 
king ſerveth the great deſigns he hath 
med, (and which, in the courſe of his 
wridence, he is daily carrying into exe- 
on, ) very much by the intervention and 
racy of his creatures. Theſe, accord- 
to their various orders, and the powers 
erred upon them, have different parts 
bened them to ad; ſome of greater, ſome 
les importance ; the lower for inſtance, 
— 


202 „ criptuy e dottrire of 


SERM.or brutal orders, appear to act under the 
VIII. direction of inſtinct; but the higher, why 
=" voluntary and moral agents, and ca. 
pable of obedience fo laws, in the prope 

ſenſe of that word, acting from counſel 

and deſign, and choice; endowed, by th 
Maker of all, with affeQiohs adapted t 

the ſtate in which they are placed, the re. 
lations in which they ſtand to other be. 
ings, and to thoſe ſervices in the Creation 
which they are called to perform. Thu 
He who is the original fountain of 
fection and happineſs to all, hath ſo as 
trived the general plan of the univer{ 
that his creatures ſhall be the means in 
inſtruments of communicating happinei 

to one another; and to this nature prompt 
eth them; being furniſhed with principl 
m affaRions, which not''6hly- excite h 
adds of beneficence, but render ſuch 20 
when performed from real good will, td 
pn and grateful-t& their refledii 
thoughts; to which thoughts beneficent 
will ever appear a moſt excellent thing 

It is "worthy our obſer vation, that 1 

far as wo are acquainted with the intel 
tual and moral creation; there is no cre 

ture in that rank, hut who! is capable 

fo 


the mediation of Chriſt ex plained. 


te ſome uſeful fervice, of ſome acts of bene- St RM, 
ho ficence ; thus contributing his ſhare as a VIII. 


c:-Wriember pf the great community, and par- 
Peking in that happineſs which is annexed 
to the doing of good. Amongſt mankind, 
even thoſe of the very loweſt form, and 
who have the moſt ſcanty meaſure of abi- 
lties, yet, in ſome ſtations and circum- 
ſtances, may be uſeful : Things are ſo de- 
pned and contrived, and that mutual de- 
pendence, which is one great cement of 
ſociety, ariſes from ſo many complicated 
wants, as render proportionably various 
ces neceſſary ; ſome of them indeed of 
mparatively ſmall importance; that there 
no man, for whom a ſtation may not 
e found, in which his powers applied 
nth worthy and good diſpoſitions, will 
der him ſerviceable; and even, as ſuch 
{ ſervices muſt be performed, ſignifi- 
ant. Ho much more then are perſons 
n high ſtation, of ſuitable abilities and 
odneſs of diſpoſition; prepared for very 
reat ſervices, and for diffuſing much hap- 
neſs ' around them! Theſe indeed ate 
e faireſt images of Divinity upon earth, 
Wl myſt reliſh the higheſt pleaſiire.” 


When 


tas De ſeriptare doftrine of = 
we, Wheo we therefore rutu pur thought 

so che anders of being above us, it is cah 
— conceive there. may be. individuals, 
the angelic kind. ſoppole,. of. much higher 
endowments. than any mortal; and wh 
act in a much more important and exten 
ſive ſphere: Still farther, when we aſcend 
above the angelic orders, we ſee one, in 
whoſe peculiar relation to the Father d 
all, and in whoſe glory and perfection we 
are inſtructed hy reyelation only; who j 


deſcribed as the begining of the creation 
God ; by, um God made the worlds ; ;h 


hm all things conſiſt; 3 and who is the Ha 10 

of all thingos and bead meer them. By ti 4 

divine -perſon.the goodneſs of God flow *® 
eth out, in the; richeſt abundance, to c nf 
world, and to the human race. In whi plſh, 

reſpect, above all others, he is the bright cut 

noſe of the. Father's 1 glory, and the eff *® 

preſs . mage I bin perſon, And, as tif” i 
holy ſcriptures have acquainted us wi — 
the being of ſuch a perſon, ſo the ſtatiaſ © 
aſſigned him by the ſacred writers, (ſo in mn 
portant, and the means of ſuch happind. ** 
to the world,) is perfectly ſuitable to thy” 
ſubſerviency aboye obſeryed, of yoluntany * 


mor 
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moral agents to the happineſs of others. S x M. 


la this ſenſe, then, the Son of God is the 


y him we receive the n and maß 
nyaluable bleſſings. 

But fargbes,.the holy en diced 
i to conſider the Son of God, our Saviqur, 
i the mediator of peace and reconcilia- 
nom with God, to whoſe diſpleaſure man- 
kind were; by fin, univerlally expoſed; 
and/as the ward is, in common converſa- 
ben, often ned ta ſignify a perſon who 
inen poſes to reconoile parties at variance; 
ao the keconcili- ef the world, at a 
tal moral diſtance from God, is alcsibed 
v the interpoſition of our bleſſed Lord, 
n the great appointed means of its accom- 
pliſharent 31. An in this reſpect, more 
peculiarly,ihe is out only mediator... That 
the apoſtie in the words of the text, ſpoke 
it him as, iti this ſenſe, our mediator 
with God, . is evident from the 6th verſe; 
uu gave hinyelf @ ranſen for ol, #6 be te 
ted in dus tine. mm m 06 DSI 
e This then, is the ſabject upon which I 

Ne at preſent; to diſcourſe; And, I 
firſt ay before you the {criptural ac- 
* it, farmed up, as briefly as may 
be; 


. 


wediator between the Father and us, = 


| £86 The ſeripturt dd@&rive of 
ek ae be; ſecofidhy; inqcite into the ends to be 
ſerved b the mediation of our Lord ; an 

ce no, ab 8 intel, the various part 

he 3de#: ahifivered theſe ends; and then 

j make reflections upon the whole, with 4 
| particular view to the emed of ſome 
difficulties,” which” have been t e 
real to"ctnbaraſs this ſubjoct. 
Firſf chen briefly to lay before you. the 
ſcriptural acedimt' of this b Now 
this accourit is as follows t hat mankind 
having univerſally perverted their way, 
and having been in a ſtate of moral dark 
nels, guilt, and corruption 4" liable to the 
— — it pleaſed God, in hi 
infinite goodneſs and" elemency, -to: ſend 
his only om begotten” fen, to ſeek and ſan 
them, 18 deplorable ſtate: And, u 
ee world for the introduction and 
appearance of this divine perſon, man 
predictions, ſome even from the ven 
early ages, were publiſheti concerning hin 
nay, the Jewiſh religious conſtitution i 
repreſented as, in many inſtances, typic 
of him; and as ſhade wing out his pric 
hood/and Kingdom. ' That, in the ful 
of time uppOinted by the father, he a 
cordingly came into the world; took 66 
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nat 
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nature upon him, with it's ſinleſs infir- S Ei N. 
nities; 'converſed with mankind; by his VIII. 
dodtrines and ptecepts laying the founda- - 
tons of a kingdom of truth and righte- 
cuſneſs; in fubſtance the fame. with that 
which the God of nature had originally 
founded in the heart of man. That 
when he had fulfilled: his public perſonal 
miniſtry, the divine authority of which. 
was clearly evinced by the many miracles 
be worked; he then, according to the 
wuncels of the father, gave himſelf up to 
ſuffering, and to the death of ON croſs. 

There, in ſcripture language, he offered 

himſelf 4 ſacrifice for ſin; ſled his blood for 

the remiſſion f it; $i gave himſelf a 

raxſom for many, That he roſe again from 

te dead; and becauſe he humbled himſelf, 

and became obedient to death, even the death. 

ef, the croſs ; therefore God hath alſo highly 

exalted him; hath placed him- at his own. 

nge hand; ſubjected all things to him; 

made him head over all, and gave him all 

power and authority, in heaven and on 

euth; which power and kingdom he will 

tain till the conſummation of all things; 

when he is to deliver up the Kingdom to God, 

1 {te father, that God may be all in all. 
579 Thar 
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ing ſcene; that nothing of à more inte- 


The Scripture foie we 


ore 
cel 
" ii 9 rus 4. the awake 1 
kingdoit#can@Aiſponfarioty:that be hath I n 
unalterabty fed the terms of our ac- 15 
ceptance, and ſalvation; and that be is 11 


b e vun judge; at the great 
12 nos 

Thels ate che — eh ug 
in Sctipture,-concetniag-the mediation 
of our bleſfed 8a viour. And there thould 
ſeem no nted of / multiplying words to 
ſhew that this is, in truth, a moſt amaz- 


reſting. nature can enter into the heart 
of man: no is it poſſible for any think- 
ing perſon to belie ve it Without ſeeing 
that. it demands his ſerious attention 
eſpecially, with regard to * n 
ment to be made of it. ä 

Let us, in the . conf 
the ends to bd anſvrered by this interp 
tion of the only begotten Son af God 
And, in general, the-raifing 6f mankine 
dead in treſpaſſes and ſina, to a holy ant 
divine life, and to the happinefs which is 3 
annexed to it; ; was unqueſtionably the 1 the « 


SY vor 


promo 
erved 


Firſ 


an end, for the ſerving of which, nothing 


" Wiromote this ar deſign ; it may be ob- 
erved, 


| f portance to this end, as he became a /ight 


| the world; that men might not ſit in dark- 
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t end; The promoting of moral ex-SER NM. 
cellence, and of bleſſedneſs, in the creati- VIII. 
tion of God ! This is the nobleſt, the moſt 
important of all deſigns ; of all others, 
moſt worthy of the ſupreme Being ! It is 


whatſoever that can be done, 1s too great, 
or too wonderful. The events, indeed, 
which are the ſubject of this diſcourſe, re- 
ating to the mediation of our Saviour, 
may appear beyond expreſſion wonderful; 
but, when we conſider the grand deſign, 
and, that rectitude and holineſs are the 
moſt excellent things in the creation of 
God, indeed the glory of God himſelf ; 
we ſhall then ſee that it is impoſſible to 
think any thing too great to be uſed, as a 
means of promoting them in the uni- 
verſe. 

But, to deſcend more particularly into 
the conſideration of this ſubject; and to 
ſhew how the part our Saviour ſuſtained, 
and what he did and ſuffered, tend to 


Firſt, that he was of the higheſt im- 


Vor. II. P neſs, 


The ſcripture dodtrine of 


SRM. ae, but have the light of life. Without 
VIII. light there can be no life: According! 
| he gave the cleareſt and fulleſt inſtructions, 


Ys 


and with the greateſt and moſt unqueſti- 
onable authority: Thus moſt effeQually 
putting his diſciples into the only true 
way to falvation ; delivering them from 
ignorance and darkneſs, from the bondage 
of ſuperſtition, and furniſhing them with 
thoſe principles, which are the ſources of 
all that is good and happy. 

Secondly, as our bleſſed Saviour, the 
day ſpring from on. high, diffuſed that moſt 
glorious light, which of all things was 
moſt neceſſary to anſwer his great and 
good deſign, of ſhewing men what they 
oughÞto do; ſo, does his mediation ſug- 
geſt to them, ſome moſt powerful motives 


to obedience ; ſuch as are wonder- 


fully fitted to work on an ingenuous 


heart. 
Herein, moſt remarkably, the Love of 
. the Father towards mankind appeared, 
and his earneftneſs for their ſalvation— 
earneſtneſs, we may well call it, after our 
way of conceiving and ſpeaking ; becauſc 
ſuch it would really be, in any being to 
whonf ſuch a feeling may be properly 
aſcribed: 


9999 ³6 OT . \. 
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aſcribed : and though the abſolute per- S ERM. 
fection of the ſupreme Being places him VIII. 
above the affection to which we give that 


name ; yet there muſt be even in him 
ſomething analogous to it; ſuch a deſire 
of an event, as determines him to do, 
whatever is to bring it to paſs :!>—I ſay, 
this great work ſhews the earneſtneſs of 
the Father of mercies, for our ſalvation. 
It was ſuch that He ſpared not his own ſon, 
but gave him up to the death for us all. 
How important then muſt our ſalvation 
be, how dear an object to him] what 
gratitude do we not owe him ! what may 
we not expect from him! and how glo- 
rious muſt this ſalvation be ! 

Again, the manner in which our re- 
demption and ſal vation is effected, name- 
ly, by the incarnation, the ſufferings, and 
death of the ſon of God, as it is full of 
inſtruction, ſo is it alſo of moſt perſua- 
five tendency to engage the heart, to fill 
it with a juſt ſenſe of the things which 
concern our ſalvation, and with the moſt 
uſeful ſentiments. God ſendeth his own 
ſon, in fleſh, who came (in obedience to 
the Father) to accompliſh an end, which 
did the higheſt honour to the Father; and 

WEIS ſhewed, 


Seu, ſhewed, through the whole of the part 
VIII. he acted, a merit the moſt conſummate 
that ever was exhibited on the theatre of 


The ſcripture doctriue of 


this world. As the reward of this, the 
Father exalts him to the higheſt and moſt 
important ſtation ; inveſting him with all 
power and authority ; placing the con- 
duct of our ſalvation in his hands ; par- 
ticularly giving him authority to pardon 
the ſins of the truly penitent, and to con- 
fer life eternal on them; and accordingly, 
by him the great and precious promiſes 
of the new covenant; and the terms of 
our acceptance, are declared. This me- 
thod of receiving the penitent into fa- 
vour, and the honour which is done by 
it to our mediator, that, through his hand, 
all bleſſings and advantages ſhould come 
to us ; 1s the moſt ſolemn teſtimony which 
God could give to mankind, of his regard 
to what is excellent and worthy : that 
nothing is, in his eſtimation, to be com- 
pared to it; and that the higheſt honours, 
and happineſs, will always be conferred 
upon the greateſt merit. But then, it i 
not poſſible to conſider the matter in this 
light, without ſeeing that where ſuch ap- 


probation of and regard are ſhewn to ex- 
| alted 
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ated merit, there muſt be, at the ſameSERM. 
time, a proportionable diſpleaſure at fin ; VIII. 
for, that penitents receive the remiſſin 
of it, by an authority conferred as the 
reward of the moſt conſummate merit, 
cannot but point out to them the diſplea- 
ſure of the ſupreme Being, at tranſgreſ- 
fion and guilt ; nor can any other reaſon 
poſſibly be aſſigned, for their receiving 
pardon. by ſuch a mediation ; but this 
reaſon 1s obvious ; it naturally, and ne- 
ceſſarily enters into the mind, as ſome- 
thing analogous to this conduct, is —_ 
lar to us in the affairs of this world ; 
which, perſons of particular merit are oy 
ten honoured by ſuperiors, ſo far as that, 
by their mediation, faults are forgiven, 
and favours conferred: on perſons, whom 
the ſuperior would impreſs with this ſen- 
timent, that they had otherwiſe, no claim 
to ſuch favours, or that they had deſerved 


ul. 


, 


And, e to beget in the minds 
of men a juſt ſenſe of the excellence of 
righteouſneſs and goodneſs, of God's love 
and regard to it; and of the evil of ſin, 
and his diſpleaſure at it, is one of the 
nobleſt ends which can be ſerved ; and 

53 we 
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SE RM. we ſee it is a thing moſt difficult to be 
VIII. attained. Men may be convinced, by 
reaſoning, of both; but they cannot ea- 


ſily be made to feel; (nay this is, per- 
haps one of the hardeſt things in the world) 
ſo as to determine them effectually in 
their conduct. So that if the interpoſi- 
tion of our Saviour, and what he has 
done and ſuffered, hath a direct tenden- 
cy to anſwer this end, it muſt then be 
acknowledged as highly worthy of him; 
and ſurely, if it hath ſuch a tendency at 
all, nothing can be a means more ob- 
vious, nor ſo effectual. When it is con- 
ſidered, that particularly for this purpoſe, 
among others, our bleſſed Saviour came, 
and ſuffered, and died; it muſt, above all 
things, impreſs the mind with ſuch a deep 
ſenſe of theſe moſt important matters, as 
our Maker would have us ever to retain. 
In ſine, the ſum of the whole ſeemeth to 
be this, — God will pardon the ſincerely 
penitent ; but he will do it in ſuch a 
manner, as ſhall be to the whole intel- 
leQual and moral creation, the 'moſt ſo- 
lemn teſtimony of his love ta purity, and 
Holineſs, and goodneſs ; and of his diſ- 
pleaſure at ſin; and which ſhall tend to 
Che, impreſs 
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impreſs this ſenſe of things moſt deeply, S R N. 
and indelibly, upon the minds of all who VIII. 
are concerned in it. 9 

Here let it be obſerved, that the divine 
placability is not at all called in queſtion; 
nor any hopes or knowledge, which pe- 
nitents might naturally have, of the re- 
miſſion of ſins, by the goodneſs and cle- 
mency of God : (though it muſt be owned, 
that great wilful tranſgreſſors, without 
ſome expreſs declaration on God's part, 
muſt ever be liable to much difficulty, 
and many painful apprehenſions in their 
own minds.) However, theſe things do 
not at all affect the preſent argument; 
for whether they had, or had not, ſuch 
hope or knowledge, is really nothing to 
the manner in which God is pleaſed to 
pronounco the pardon of ſin; nor, to 
whatever inſtructions, by the manner he 


choſe, were intended to be conveyed to 


us. | 
From what hath been ſaid we may 
likewife ſee, how the voluntary ſufferings 
and death of our Saviour, have an influ- 
ence and efficacy, as the means of our 
obtaining forgiveneſs of ſin : They have 
this efficacy, as they were the moſt con- 

P 4 ſpicuous 
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SER NM. ſpicuous acts of our Lord's conſummate 
VIII. merit, and by which it was compleated, 
Fand he was perfected. As the Apoſtle 


obſerveth, Heb. 2, 10. It became him J) 
whom are all things, and for whom are all 
things, in bringing many ſons and daughters 
to glory, to make the Captain of our ſalvation 
perfect through ſuffering ; and being made 

Perfect, he became the author of eternal ſal. 
vation to all them whoa obey him. | 

It is our Saviour's conſummate une- 
qualled merit, which, by the Father's good 
pleaſure and appointment, lieth at the 
foundation of all this ſcheme. And as 
the laying down his life was that act 
which did the higheſt honour-to the Fa- 
ther, and finiſhed our Saviour's merit, it 
is therefore ſpoken of, in ſcripture, as our 
ranſom, as the attonement for us, and in 
other ſuch expreſſions ; all which ſeem to 
ſignify, that this laſt act of the ſcene was 
that which was moſt of all conſidered; 
and upon which our Saviour's exaltation 
as A Prince and a Saviour, followed. 

Our bleſſed Lord tells us that he ſhed 
his blood for the remiſſion of ſin; that. be gave 
his life 'a ranſom for mam); and we are 
taught, that he offered himſelf a dacrifice 


for 
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for ſin, that he is the propitiation for our SE R M. 


ſins; and that we are waſhed from our ſms 
in his blood; with many other ſuch phraſes; 
ſome of which are plainly figurative ; and 
cannot be taken in a ſtrictly proper ſenſe, 
without great abſurdity. But with reſpect 
to ſacrifices, it ſeems to have been the 
original intention of them to do hondur 
to God ; they were, indeed, a part of re- 
ligious worſhip. Sacrifices for penitent 


VIII. 
— pn 


offenders were offered as a ſolemn confeſ- 


fon, on the part of the offenders, of their 
wilt ; and perhaps as an external expreſ- 
lon, and memorial, of what, in ſtrictneſs 
if law, they deſerved. Sacrifices were 
mſumed and deſtroyed ; this has given 
ome perſons an occaſion to ſay, that the 
xrifice underwent the deſtruction which 
e tranſgreſſor deſerved. Whatever the 
ws thought in this matter, which it is 
ot eaſy for us to know with certainty ; 
tt we are ſure it bears no ſort of appli- 
tion to our Saviour; who, ſo far from 
mhing in his death, was, as the reward 
his ſubmitting to it, advanced to the 
zeſt and moſt important ſtation in the 
dom of God: wherefore, the ſacri- 
ts under the law could bear no reſem- 
| blance 
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The ſeripture doctrine of 
SERM.blance to him, in this reſpect. We are he 


VIII. alſo ſure that nothing can be pleaſing to W hi 
God, or do him honour, but what is mo- Nou 


rally excellent and worthy. So that, tho' fg 
he was-pleaſed with the ſacrifices under I de: 
the law, when they were offered with wa 
fincere hearts, and in obedience to him; ¶ po 
yet we certainly know, that he could not the 
be pleaſed with the blood of bullocks and ar 
of goats. That which rendered the death: 
of our Lord ſo pleaſing and meritoriou dat 
in his ſight, was its having been a mol 
conſpicuous act of obedience ; the moi a- 
honourable and worthy , concluſion of ¶ laue 
life, in all reſpects perfect. As was ſailManer 
before, our Saviour was, perfected by it: u 
Thus obtained he power to forgive fin Wotton, 
and to be the author of eternal ſalvatinol th 
Therefore, ſo far is his death to be lookefef th 
upon as a ſacrifice for ſin, as thereby bmuch 
obtained power to pardon, to proclainWLord' 
peace and. reconciliation. to the guiltyhath 
And that ſuch illuſtrious merit may iſ tor 
conſidered under the notion of attonaſus, on 
ment, will appear plain from a very n fav. 
markable paſſage in the book of Nui The 
bers, chap. 25, When Phineas the priyWhole 


inſtantly put to death an Iſraelite wi done 
| , 
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the mediation of Chriſt explained. .,. Kg 
ad brought a Midianitiſh woman into SE R NM. 
Ins tent, in direct and moſt preſumptu- VIII. in 
J ous tranſgreſſion of the law of God; IR I | 
a, when Phineas had put them both to 
cM death, this his zeal for the Divine honour 
was ſo well accepted of God, that he thus 
ſpoke to Moſes ; Phineas the ſon of Eleazar, 
x Wl tbe ſon of Aaron the prieſt, hath turned my 
d wrath away from the children of Iſrael (while 
he was zealous for my ſake among them) 
that I conſumed not the children of Iſrael in 
m jealouſy, Wherefore ſay, behold, I give 
unto him my covenant of peace, and he ſhall 
have it, and his ſeed after him, even the 
ovenant of an everlaſting priefthood, becauſe 
be was zealous for his God, and made an 
attonemeut for the children of Ijrae! ; who all 
of them, we ſee, reaped the happy fruits 
of this man's diſtinguiſhed zeal. How 
nuch more do we reap the fruits of our 
rd's moſt perfect merit! whom God 
ath therefore crowned with authority 
o forgive us our fins; and to pronounce 
15, on the terms of faith and repentance, 
n favour with our Maker. : 
The great thing to be attended to in this 
whole matter; is, that the greateſt honour 
done to the Father of all; and to righ- 
| teouſneſs 
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Se Rm. teouſneſs, and true holineſs : Now this 
VIII. honour, certainly is the true intention Ino 
= of all ſacrifices: as it alſo is the intention Mcje 


which the authors of ſome ſchemes, with 
reſpect to our redemption by Chriſt, have 
profeſſed to purſue: who yet,. by their 
explanations, without warrant: from the 
holy ſcriptures, have laid Chriſtianity, in 
their ſenſe of that word, open to great 
objections, ſome of which ſcem unanſwer- 
able; by a miſtaken zeal for the laws and 
the juſtice of God, explaining things ſo 
as to make him appear moſt terrible; as 
treating his offending creatures, in all the 
ſtrictneſs and rigour of law and juſtice; 
ſo that penitent pardoned ſinners are in- 
deed under great obligations to their me- 
diator and ſurety; but, properly ſpeaking, 
in the point of juſtification, meet with 
no clemency from their ſupreme Lord and 
Judge, who is repreſented as exaCting toi 
the utmoſt; they ſpeak, accordingly, d 
penalties, - of vindictive juſtice, of equi 
valent vicarious puniſhments, of prope! 
ſatisfaction to _ juſtice, and ſuch otheſ 
things, rather after the manner of human 
governments, and human courts; with 
out properly attending to it, that this 
| ag 
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Zoot the way in which the Father of mer-S r N N. 


nes proceeds with his frail offending crea- VIII. 
— 


| Wtures : Thus do they involve themſelves 
In inextricable difficulties ; ſtill, however, 
r Mprofeſſing that it is only the honour of 
e God, and of his laws, which is intended 
to be ſupported and illuſtrated. But it 
will be evident to all who ſeriouſly attend, 
that the ſtrong figurative expreſſions of 
the New Teſtament, on which ſuch human 
ſchemes of redemption are founded, were 
intended to be uſed in an alluſi ve, and 
not at all a ſtrictly literal ſenſe ; many of 
Fhich, taken in ſuch a ſenſe, would lead 
into the groſſeſt abſurdity. It is hoped 
be true meaning and deſign of them 
ath been already declared in this diſ- 
vurſe, namely, that God choſe to pardon 
enitent offenders, by the mediation of 
ur Saviour, as a moſt ſolemn teſtimony 
the intellectual and moral creation, of 
Is regard and love to the higheſt moral 
xcellence and merit of our Saviour ; at 
e ſame time, as a ſtanding memorial of 
s diſpleaſure at tranſgreſſion and ſin; 
id that his counſel and deſign was, to 
bpreſs on the minds of men this ſenſe 
W theſe matters, as deeply as poſſible. 


Thus, 


22L 
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SRM. Thus, though we know, from the light | 
VIII. of nature, the goodneſs and clemency of 
= God, and are aſſured of them; yet the p 


gift of the Son of God, to ſuffer and die 
for us, is an illuſtration of that goodneſs 
and clemency, which wonderfully raiſes 
our ſenſe of it, and giveth great gladnef 
of heart; ſo, in like manner, though by 
the light of nature we know the excel- 
lence of moral rectitude and goodnefſ, 
and the regard of the Father of all to it 
with his diſpleaſure at willful tranſgreſ- 


fion ; yet this illuſtration which we hare - 
of both, by the method of our ſalyation th 
through Chriſt, may anſwer the worthic| 1 , 

end, by exciting in us ſuch ſentiments - 
theſe things, and by affecting our mind 5 

to ſuch a degree, as we ſhould not han A 
otherwiſe known. Let it be attended tc 0 - 

laſtly, that this particular end of the me * 
diation, the ſuffering and death, of 0 N. 
Saviour, is never to be conſſdered as & oa 
tached from the other great purpoſes whic 3 
ere 


are ſerved by it; ſuch as, the confirmatic 
and eſtabliſhment of his religion; ti 
giving us a moſt glorious and perfect e 
ample, in human nature, of every thi 


good and worthy ; ; the doing honour to 
ſta 
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ſtate externally low and afflicted; with SER M. 
ſuch other things as are to be taken into VIII. 
me account, in conſidering the deſign of Ya 
mis great tranſaction, and in illuſtrating 
"WH the wiſdom of it. Upon the whole, it 
"Wl will appear that the Goſpel of our Sa- 


viour, and his interpoſition, according to 
the counſels of divine wiſdom and good- 
neſs, are not only of infinite uſe by the 
diffuſion of the true light of life; but 
alſo as they furniſh the moſt engaging mo- 
tives to obedience, taken eſpecially from 
the love of God to mankind, manifeſted 
in his gift of Chriſt; and from the high 
honour and regard which is ſhewn to true 
tighteouſneſs and holineſs, in this whole 
tranſaction. 

Let it be obſerved, in concluſion, that 
when things are conſidered in this light, 
the greateſt difficulties which have been 
thought to preſs the chriſtian ſcheme, are 
removed ; and the objections of its adver- 
aries admit of an eaſy anſwer. Thus 
there is nothing in Chriſtianity which is 
nconſiſtent with our natural notions of 
ee divine perfections; or with the unal- 
Wicrable law written on the heart of man: 
| True 


De ſcripture doctrine of 


St RM. True religion, conſiſting in the love of 
VIII. God and man, in purity, righteouſneſs, 


and charity, practiſed under a ſenſe of the 
divine government, and with a diſpoſi- 
tion to pleaſe God, is the ſame under al 
diſpenſations: And the favour of God 
will always follow the individuals who 
ſincerely practiſe them, in proportion to 
the degree of purity, righteouſneſs, and 
charity, to which they have attained; in 
other words, in proportion to the degree 
of their virtue; it is that only which can 
render us pleaſing in the fight of our 
Maker; and all diſpenſations of religion, 
are, and can be, no more than means for 
accompliſhing the greateſt of all ends, 
namely promoting virtue, moral pertec- 
tion, and the happineſs annexed to them. 
Now this is the whole intention purſued 
by all that our Saviour hath done, and ſuf- 
fered for us; all is a means of ſerviny 
this great end; extraordinary indeed i 
may appear to us; but as extragrdinary 
as it may ſeem, every wiſe man muſt ac- 
knowledge that the end hath a propor: 
tionable importance; being indeed, ths 
moſt excellent which can be —_— 

| if 
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But then, let it ever be our care that SE RM. 
what our bleſſed Lord hath done and ſuf- VIII. 


fſered, for our ſalvation, may have its pro- 
per weight and influence on our minds 3 
engaging us to forſake evil, to love the 
Lord, and to work righteouſneſs : If it 
hath not this influence on us, it cap be 
of no ſervice to us. We may conceive 
yain and deluſive hopes, but all theſe muſt 
vaniſh, as a dream when a nian awaketh: 
Chriſt came to ſave us from our ſins ; but 
not in the continued practice of them: 
which the unalterable moral conſtitution 
we are under, renders impoſſible. Happy 
they, who conſtrained by the love of God, 
and of Chriſt, and the other goſpel mo- 
tives, give up themſelves as the faithful 
ſervants of God, and have it conſtantly 
at heart to obey the laws he hath given 
us; renouncing with indignation, what- 
ever tends to render them diſloyal to, and 
ungratefully rebellious againſt him! Hap- 
py, forever happy thall they be, in that 
glorious ſtate in which they have fellow- 
ſhip with Chtiſt himſelf; poſſeſſing all that 
was intended as the end of his moſt bene 
ficent' interpoſition, and of all that he 
did and ſuffered ! And I beſeech you to 

TL. Q, conſider, 
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SEA M. conſider, whether any thing ſhould ſo 


WII. much engage the heart of man, to a full, 


ftue at ſin; that this particu 


cordial, and reſolved compliance with the 


divine will ; as this method which the 


wifdom and goodneſs of God have deviſed 
for our ſalvation; [againſt which.there is, 
in reaſon, nothing to be objected; but 
either that the principal particular end, 
which in this diſcourſe hath been inſiſt- 
ed on, namely, the exciting in Chriſtians, 


the deepeſt, and moſt powerful, and con- 


ſtraining ſenſe of the excellency of virtue, 
of God's regard to it, and of his diſplea- 
cular end, I ſay, 
was not worthy. to be ferved by ſuch 
means; or that the means uſed are not 
properly adapted to ſerve the end. Now, 


that ſuch end is not worthy, or of impor- 


tance enough to be ſerved by fuch means, 
it is thought no one will take upon him 


to ſay. It is, undoubtedly, the very great- 
eſt thing which can be done for us, and ab- 


folately neceſſary to our ſalvation. Til 
we attain to a juſt ſenſe in matters of mo- 
rality, and which concern our ſalvation, 
there is no real laſting good to be done in 
us, or - for us; nothing will be right, till we 
attain to ſuch a ſenſe as will effecually 


mold 


/ 
* 
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mold our tempers, and determine our con- S ER N. 
duct; and therefore, if it was fit for our VIII. 
Saviour to interpoſe at all for our ſfal- W 
vation, and to ſuffer and die, it was fit 
for him to do it, that this particular pur- 
poſe might be anſwered. And as to the 
propriety of the means to anſwer this end, 
let every man judge, whether any thing 
can equally ſtrike his mind, or affect his 
heart, as ſuch an aſtoniſhing manner of 
God's bearing teſtimony of his regard and 
love to virtue; and his crowning it, 
in the perſon poſſeſſed of it in the 
higheſt poſſible degree, with ſuch ſin- 
gular and peculiar honour; which manner 
of bearing teſtimony to virtue, does at the 
ſame time, and cannot but teſtify his diſ- 
pleaſure at ſin; farther, let any man judge, 
whether any thing can equally impreſs his 
mind with a ſenſe of the earneſtneſs of 
the ſupreme Ruler, for delivering his 
creatures from the power of ſin, and en- 
raging them to the practice of true holi- 
neſs, that they may obtain ſalvation, as 
the mediation of our Saviour, by his ap- 
pointment. But, I ſay, may We feel the 
happy influences and effects of this a- 
mazing counſel, upon our own hearts! 
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228 The ſcripture doctrine of, Gr. 

85 R * Let us frequently reflect, how deplorable 
I. that ſtate, which even the Son of God 
came to redeem us from, at the expence 
to himſelf of ſuch ſufferings, and of ſuch 


11 


a death! Let us ſeriouſly conſider, how I ( 
glorious that ſtate, into which, at ſuch ex- 
pence to himſelf, he introduceth us; and lay y 


our hearts open to the conſtraining power 
of his love ! It is not in philoſophical or 
_ critical inquiries into this ſubject that we 
are principally concerned; but that we may 
anſwer, in the moſt effectual manner, the 
great deſign of the goſpel ; and that we 
may be ſaved, in the day of the Lord Jeſus. 
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SERMON IX. 


What the ſentiments of angels con- 

cerning our preſent ſtate may be 
ſuppoſed to be; and the motives. 
which ariſe from hence to con- 

duct life wiſely and-virtuouſly. 
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dre they not all miniſtring ſpirits ſent forth 
ta miniſter for them who * be heirs of 
e ? 


'T is * that our duty as the ſub- SER M. 
jects of God's kingdom, and as the diſ- IX. 


ciples of Chriſt, may be eaſily underſtood ; Y 


it requires no great depth of penetration to 
comprehend it, nor any great labour to find 
it out. And in this reſpec, particularly, we 
may apply the words of the Prophet Iſaiah 


35. 8. concerning the way in which the 
Q 3 redeemed 


The ſentiments of Angels 


SE x M.redeemed ſhould walk; That the wayfaring 
IX. man, tho" a fool, ſhould not err therein, A- 


greeably to this, the Apoſtle Paul obſerveth, 
Rom. 10. 6, The righteoufſne/e which is 
of faith ſpeaketh on this wiſe, ſay not in thine 
heart, who ſhall aſcend into heaven ? that is, 
to bring Chriſt down from above. Or, who 
ſhall deſcend into the deep? that is, to bring 
Chriſt up from the dead. But what ſoith it ? 
The word is nigh thee, even in thy month, and 


in thine heart; that is, the word of faith which 


we preach, that if thou ſhalt confeſs with thy 
mouth the Lord Jeſus, and believe in thine 
heart that God raiſed him from him the dead, 
thou ſ alt be ſaved, And, as the know- 
ledge of what is neceſſary to be believed 
and done, is eafily attained ; fa alſo the 
great arguments adapted to engage men 


in the performance of their duty, lie with- 


in a very narrow compaſs; being found 
in the acknowledged dignity and excel- 


lence of an holy and good life ; in the in- 


numerable benefits and advantages which 
are annexed to it in this world; in the fa- 


vour of God which will always follow it; 


and in the aſſurances of a glorious immor- 
tality, as the ample reward in reſerve for 
the righteous. All theſe things are plain 


and 
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and obvious. But then it will likewiſe be SE R M. 
acknowledged, that it may be very pro- IX. 
fitable to conſider in various views, thñe 
matters which concern our ſalvation ; to 
ſet them in whatever light they may moſt 
affect the mind; to weigh all circum- 
ſtances which tend to make any impreſ- 
ſion, and to engage us to that which is 
good. Now, amongſt theſe, the light in 
which our behaviour may appear to the 
orders of being above us, does not ſeem 
the leaſt conſiderable ; on this ſubjeR there- 
fore, ſhall the preſent diſcourſe turn. 

That there are ſuperior orders of being; 

that there are angels, though to us inviſt- 
ble, converſant alſo in our world, and 
concerned in its affairs; is plainly intima- 
ted in the holy ſcriptures. Concerning 
the exiſtence of ſuch beings, the light of 
nature, indeed, gi ves us no demonſtrative 
proof. Nor from what we ſee with our 
eyes, . can we at all certainly infer that 
there-are ſuch orders of creatures, as we do 
with the cleareſt evidence, from what we 
ſee of the works of nature, infer the ex- 
iſtence of an original intelligent cauſe, to 
which we aſcribe all of them. But yet, 
when we conſider that the intelligent prin- 


Q 4 __  ciple 
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SE RM.ciple within us, which is the ſubject of 
IX. all our perceptions, the agent that thinks, 
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nd the cauſe of all voluntary actions, is 


a thing quite diſtinct in its nature from 
matter; though, in our frame and ſtate, 
united to it, and exerting its powers by 
means of corporeal organs; all this con- 
ſider' d, it is eaſily ſuppoſable that, as this 
principle in us may exiſt out of its pre- 
ſent material frame, as well as in it; ſo 
there may be other intelligent beings 
which never were, nor ever ſhall be fo 
united to matter. Beſides, we ſhall be 
inclined to think that there may be really 
ſuch kinds of creatures, of a rank ſupe- 
rior to us, from what we ſee in the va- 
rious gradations of nature, in the orders 
of being beneath us. The leaſt excellent 
in kind, and the loweſt, is dead unorga- 
nized matter: Next to that appear the 
vegetable kinds ; which have an orga- 
nized form, and grow from ſmall ſeeds, 


many of them to very great bulk. But 


their life, however that word is uſed to 
expreſs their motion, and growth, ſhews 
nothing of ſenſation or action in it. Be- 
tween the vegetable and animal there are 
certain kinds, which ſeem to partake of 

e | the 
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loweſt in the animal kind, how many gra- 


and excellent, till we riſe to the high- 
t ranks of mere animal life; which kinds, 
ccording to their ſeveral degrees, diſcover 
nore or leſs of ſenſe, underſtanding, and 
dive principle; but ſtill ſeem utterly void 
f all moral powers? Far above all theſe 
man, conſtituted Lord of this ſublunary 
ation ; made capable of knowing right 
id wrong; and | favoured with a large 
jcaſure of intellectual faculties and en- 
wments. Thus, the works of God 
hich we behold, from dead and unacti ve 
utter aſcend, ſtep by ſtep, to ſuch crea- 
res and ſuch forms as fill us with high 
Imiration. And then, having once got 
e idea of immaterial ſubſtance, endowed 
th ſuch powers and faculties as the hu- 
an ſoul, and which may ſubſiſt inde- 
adent of matter, what a glorious ſcene 
tens to the mind! how many orders of 
hcreatures may be reaſonably ſuppoſed; 
ling to ſuch degrees of excellency, and 
wer, and perfection, as exceed all our 
cſent conceptions! For, who can think 
it the great ſcale, and gradation of be- 


ing 


the nature of both. But then, from the 8 1 M. 


dations are there, from leſs to more per- 2 
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SR M. ing ends intirely in man, when we ſe 
there may be ſo many orders of creatum 
riſing upwards ſuperior. to him ? If wh 
look into the writings of the antient 
whether they ſtruck out the ideas of ſuc 
created ſuperior intelligences, from thei 
own reaſoning ; or, by traditiaf derived 
from original revelation z certain it | 
they had- notions of ſuch intelligences 
and aſcribed to their agency many thing 
in this world. However, we ſee in th 
holy ſcriptures this matter is put beyon 
doubt; we there have frequent mentic 
of angels; of various orders of them; « 
vaſt numbers; and we alſe ſee, in ſeve 
inſtances,' that their power is very grea 
But what is moſt noticeable in their hi 
tory, is, that as they were all made mc 
agents, the ſubjects of God's kingdat 
and under a law to him; ſo while one p 
retained their purity, innocence, and lo 

alty to their Maker and ſupreme Lott 

others, by tranſgreſſion, fell from the ot 

| ginal dignity and glory of their ſtate; 
came very puilty, and 'very maiſerat 
reſerved in chains of darkneſs unto the ju 
ment bf the greut day. But what is to 
preſent purpoſe principally, is to obſe 
7200 { 


mu 
werſa 
be 
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b 
; 
e 
ass the authors of much evil, and ſuf- 
ing; while the former, as the mini- 
rs of God's kingdom, are repreſented. 
"IM; ſerving the purpoſes of his providencc. 
Pfal. 103, Bleſs the Lord ye angels that 
ell in ſtrength, that do his commandments, 
rheving to the voice of his word, Bleſs 
the Lord all his hoſts, ye miniſters of his- 
t de his pleaſure. We read too, that 
be chariots of God are thouſands of angels ; 
d you ſee, in the text, they are repre- 
ned as miniſtring ſpirits, ſent forth by 
ar and our head and Lord, to mini ſter to 
n who ſhall be heirs of ſalvation. As to 
particular inſtances we have of the 
=y of angels, in ſcripture, in exe- 
the divine purpoſes, . whether of 
or of judgment, they are ſo many, 
muſt be ſo familiar to all who are 
werſant in ſcripture, that they need 


ed, from the beginning, are full of 


en us; and a particular account of the 
ces they performed. Sometimes they 
appeared 


t be here mentioned. The ſcriptures . 


n: The names alſo of ſome angels are 
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at numbers of angels, both good and SER N. 
ad, are converſant in our world. The IX. 
utter, by divine permiſſion, are repreſen- 
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SERM. appeared in the human form ; at other 
IX. times they were inviſible; and no dout 
wot is in this manner they vfually perfor 
the ſervices to which they are appointe et 
However, if we believe the accounts gir 
en us in the holy ſcriptures, we muſt b. 
fully ſatisfied at they are very much car 
verſant in our world; are attentive to th 
affairs of it, and are employed by pron 
dence, in conducting of them. And the 
we do not ſee them ih our eyes, is 1 
reaſon at all why we fhould not belier 
the reality of their preſence among u 
and that many events are 1 9 8 8 to pa 

by their means. 

It may be then of ſome uſe, to conſid 
what thoſe bleſſed ſpirits may be ſuppoſ 
to think of us; how they regard « 
ſtate and affairs, our pleaſures and ( 
pains; eſpecially when it is eonſide 
that, in a little time we ſhall be diveſt 
of theſe groſs bodies, and placed ii 
ſtate like theirs, in this reſpect.—I f 

| this-conſideration may be of uſe to 
| For aſſuredly, if we could ſee, with 
bodily eyes, theſe miniſters of the diviſor 
kingdom conyerſant among us, being 
fuch excellent power and dignity, of : 

| ſpot 
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if we thus ſaw them in our ſolitary 
alks, or in our aſſemblies, we ſhould 
hink great reſpeQ and reverence due to 
hem; we ſhould labour to approve to 
em our ſentiments, and our conduct. 
ow, if they are really amongſt us, though 
he bodily eye does not diſcern them, 
urely we owe them ſuitable regard. One 
ould think that natural diſpoſition to 
A with decency before our fellow crea- 
res of the ſame ſpecies, and to endea- 
dur to approve ourſelves to them, eſpe- 
ally to the wiſe and good; ſhould ope- 
ite, very ſenſibly, with reſpect to ſupe- 
or orders of -being, who may be ſuppoſed 
be witneſſes to our conduct; to know, 
nd regard our tempers, inclinations, and 
ſentiments, as manifeſted in our beha- 
our. May it not therefore, be of uſe 
> attend to this; and to conſider how 
teſe excellent ſpirits may be affected to- 
vards us? If what we know to be the 
ſtimation of perſons of our own ſpecies 
concerning us, has ſuch an influence up- 
Won our minds; if we ſet ſuch a value 

| | upon 


potleſs purity and goodneſs, in a parti-SE RN. 
lar” manner alſo friendly to mankind; IX. 
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SERNM. upon honour and reputation among then 
IX. and this accounted not the leaſt part of th 
WY reward of a righteous behaviour; the: 
certainly it muſt be pleaſing} to the ming 
of a virtuous. perſon, to think that he iff 
eſteemed and beloved by thofe who are i 
a rank high above mortals, and it muſt b. 
to do good. But farther, when we knot 
that the time approaches quickly, w 
we ſhall exiſt in a ſtate of ſeparation fron 
body; when we ſhall unqueſtionably fre 
thoſe. ſentiments concerning our preſen 
ſtate, which it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
thoſe pure ſpirits always have; it will oi 
preſent, appear profitable to us to thin 
with our ſelves what theſe fentiments are 
or, Which is the ſame. thing, how we 
ſhould judge and be affected, if in thei 
rank, and their ſtate. a 
To come to een there is nc 
thing amore certain than that goodneſs an 
righteouſneſs, are the greateſt glory of th 
intelligent and moral nature. Theſe, i 
their higheſt poſſible perfection, are tht 
glory of Divinity itſelf; ; ſuch degrees ther 
fore as creatures attain, and in which 
their Maker's reſemblance conſiſts, mul 


* : 
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joſe excellent unembodied ſpirits, and 
ho are ſpotleſsly;pure and good, muſt be 
in the righteous and holy, who are the ex- 
zllent of the earth. Theſe, in propor- 
ion to their attainments, they muſt eſ- 
zen and love. On the cotitravy, all un- 
ighteouſneſs and vice, muſt be their utter 
rerfion.. With what friendly regard muſt 
ey be ſuppoſed to look upon the up- 
cht perſon ; with what chearfulneſs per- 
rm the ſervices and good offices towards 
im, which they receive in charge, as the 
ut nei. of divine providetice itt train- 
v5 him up, through the: diſcipline df 
tal life, to that ſtate in which be ſhall 
ac more upon à level with themſelves, and 
cir eternal companion ) What pleaſure 
wiſe, muſt they take in the conver- 
m of. a ſinner to the paths uf truth and 
phteouſneſs, and in every aceeſſton to the 
mily of God ? Thus our bleff&d Saviour 
aches, that there is joy in the preſence 
the angels of God, over one ſinner that 
penteth. All che various ſteps by which 
hic grow from the beginnings and infan- 
nul of true virtue and religion, to the ma- 
2 1 ä turity 


de theit higheſt excellency and glory. Sen. 
mee we may be ſure that the delight of IX. 


| \ 
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. Anden of religious and virttous ſelf-de 
nial, all thoſe conflicts between conſcienc 
and inclination, in which the former ot 
taineth the victory z-all the eminent ad 
ons of life, in which men have diſtin 
guiſned themſelves as ftiends te God an 
goodneſs, muſt give them pleaſure an 
ſatisfaQion.- Virtue, unqueſtionably, 
the only! valuable diſtindion, in their eye 
and Wie Which no other endowment | 
to be compated. But 1 
enlarged on for if theſe pure and go 
ſpirits are at all converſant among vs, i 
is evident that thus they muſt be affect 
towards de Motal characters of fucha 
fall unden their obſervation. - 8 
But nos let us alſo imagine what the 
ſentiments muſt be concerning other ei 
dowmen and diſtinctions, which me 
may be poſſeſſod of, who are utter fir: 
gers to trug+victue; and in hom the lo 
of God and of goodneſs) have little or 
place. What a figure doth high ſtati 
and great power and authotity, m 


a * mortals ; what low obciſand 
wr 


+ 4 
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what marks and expreſſions of dependence, 8 E M 1+ 
and fubjeQion, do they expect from their IK. 
fellow-creatures who are in their power FO 


What ſervile and flattering ſpeeches do 
fuch meet with ! what: attention, from 
vulgar minds, to the pomp and ſplender 
of theit appearance l In the mean time, 
with what utter neglect 
orders of being look down upon all 
theſe things ! with what contempt of the 
characters of thoſe unhappy men to whom 
they are, in à manner, the chief good; 


of a ſervile ſpirit, pay all that homage 
which is the unrighteous ſupport of ſuch 
mnity and pride l But efpecially whete 
grratneſs, and power, and authority, are 
applied to ſerve bad purpoſes, and ſo be- 
dome a great, perhaps the greateſt nui- 
ance in the world; what muſt the great 
and good minds who from a ſuperior rank, 
look down upon us, think of this ? How 
muſt they abhor wicked greatneſs ? But 
indeed, let any ingenuous man think how 
lite the admiration and homage that is 
paid to mere external ſplendor, and the 
acclamations | of poor deluded mottals ; 
how little all this is worth, when compared 
Vol. IL R with 


muſt ſuperior” 


and of ſuch likewiſe as, in the meanneſs 
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Sg. with that juſt eſteem which the higher I n 
IX. orders pay to ſolid and ſubſtantial virtue! I 10 
WAG 
Theſe ſpirits, the beſt judges of it, and 
who are placed above all that weakneſs, 
by wrhich the minds of mankind are be- 
trayed to regard mere ſhew and ſhadow, 
as if it were — and reality! Nay 
: more, might theſe. external diſtinctions 
continue for; ever, yet would they be of 
_ -fimall value in the eyes of the angels of 
God; but now of how much ſmaller, 
: when they ſet that in a very little time 
the poſſeſſors ſhall be deprived of all; and, 
like the pooreſt of mankind, go down to 
the duſt, here all diſtinction, of this 
ſort, is loſt for ever! And how muſt they 
look down; upon thoſe unhappy creatures, 
whoſe breaſts ſwell, whoſe imaginations 
.are- intoxicated with ſuch pageantry ! How 
ridiculous muſt the buſtling of mortals, 
the inceſſant labours of head and hand to 
obtain fuch diſtinctions, appear in man, 
who is a worm, WOT Pe man who irs 
avorm? 
Again, what can they — ſuppoſed t to 
think of the toils of the avaritious ? toils in- 
ceſſant, and which know no bounds? When 
men, who can need no more than food 
4 and 
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and raiment, yet have their wich hearts S E RM. 
ind active powers engaged, in adding IX. 


ſum to ſum, merely for the ſake of hold- - 
ing and poſſeſſing, and not at all for uſe ! 
hating themſelves, as the prophet ſpeaks, 
with thick clay ; or, at beſt with what be- 
comes; a. more dangerous idol to them, 
than any golden calf could be; and of- 
ten. proves a ſnare and curſe to their de- 
ſcendents as well as to themſelves ! In 
xequiring, and in hoarding, the ſons of 
miſery :labour out their days ; but quite 
inattentive to the true purpoſes of hu- 
man life, for which. they were ſent into 
the world. Nay further, by thus with- 
bolding more than is meet, they ſadly vio- 
ate thoſe Laws of God by which all, who 
ae poſſeſſed. of abundance, are laid under 
obligations to give for the relief of ſuch as 
ae in want. And, very probably, few 
there are of the ſordidly covetous who do 
not break through the rules of common = 
juſtice, as well as thoſe of - generoſity and 
compaſſion z. either wronging or deftaud- 
ing their neighbours as they have oppor- 
unity, or oppreſſing thoſe who are any 
way in their power. You bleſſed ſpirits; 
vith what indignation muſt you be ſup- 


R 2 poſed 
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25 poſed to look down on human life, ſo con. 
. ducted! Upon human powers and facul. 
tes ſo medtted how little ſignificant 
ttt property, and thoſe poſſeſſtons, who: 
only uſe muſt terminate with the thort 
- eburſe of mortal life; having no relation 
to a man's ſtate bereaſter, farther than a 
the good or bad uſe of them, in this world 
may make that ſtate 84 or miſe- 
rable! 
Again, to mention but one other 1 
ſtance, how muſt theſe ſuperiot ſpirits look 
don on the character and conduct of the 
voluptuous, who live only or principal 
for the fake of ſenſual pleaſure; ** 
the divinity they ſerve, and their portio 
and chief good At the ſun! Nay, al 
men of a liberal and generous taſte, look. 
with contempt upon this character; an,. 
im truth, to the diſcerning, it can neui 
appear other than infamous and ebntemp- 
thble. In what a light then mult they ſe 
f, who afe placed above the ſphere d 
| fſenſual joy intirety? God has planted i 
1 petites in us ſuſtable to bur Nate and ci 
cumſta ners upon earth ; and he hath pte. 
Yided propet' ratification for thn. Tach 2 
Were intende not o 0 put men upor 


ſupplying 
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and all acknowledge that the gratification 
of natural appetite, within the bounds of 
temperance and virtue, is perfectly in- 
nocent; not only ſo, but to enjoy the 
gifts of divine bounty with chearfulnefs, 
may be called an expreſſion of gratitude to 
the donor, and of our bejng pleaſed with 
his adminiſtration ; whereas, when the 
efleminate and luxurious tafte leads men 
to tranſgreſs the laws of temperance ; 
when they proſtitute and debafe their own 
powers, and pollute themfelves with the 
groſſer vices of ſenſe, then indeed they 
become a reproach to the rational and 
noral nature; and while they act a ſhameful 
aQ, at the ſame time, a ruinous one- 
When we confider, how ſuch a courſe of 
fe muſt appear to the beings above us, 
muſt be attended to, that thofe appe- 
ites which our Creator bath planted in us, 
owe ver in our preſent Rate neceſſary, 
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id infirmity; without which they co 
ave no place at all in our frame. Now, 
make that the object of our chief at- 
R 3 tention, 


A, - 
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et are really marks of our imperfection 
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ſupplying the neceflary demands of na- Ss N N. 
ture; but to miniſter to our delight, to IX. 

ſwerten life, and render it comfortable ; 
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SE RM. tention, and our chief good, which is in & 
TX. its own nature a monument of our weak- 
I neſs, i is undoubtedly to contradict nature 
in the moſt opprobrious manner. We 

are endowed with noble powers, powers 
enabling us to tread in the footſteps of 
angels, and to participate in their exerciſe 

and entertainments ; but theſe the volup- 

tuary neglects, reſting, as his ultimate 

end, in thoſe pleaſures which are com 
mon to us with the brutal kinds. Wha 

can be a prophanation of human natur 

if this is not? Let us only reflect how the 


angelic orders muſt look down on all thoſ + 
= things which the votaries of pleaſure plac zin 
1 their happineſs in; and what. diſtreſs they: nu 
would account it to be united, we mal be 
fay, thruſt down into a body like ours! the 4, 
poſſeſs much nobler powers, much moi ,q 
refined delights; and to them a ſtate . din 

moſt eligible we can ſuppoſe upon cart 


with reſpect ta pleaſure, would be diſtra 
and ſuffering. Should we not attend 
this ? One cannot eaſily; ſuggeſt a cor 
deration which more effectually tends 
wean the thinking mind from Al ſenſu 
exceſſes, than hk the orders of beit 


above us, who ſurely are much wa, 
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ſecr and happy than we are, not only have Ser NM. 
no dependence on ſuch' pleaſures, but are IX. 
probably abſolute ſtrangers to them. Here 
every one who believes the exiſtence: and 
ſuperior happineſs of ſuch beings, has a 
demonſtration that the joys of mind are 
far ſuperior to thoſe of ſenſe; and when 
a conviction of this is thoroughly impreſ- 
ſed on the heart, then will the clamours 
of ſenſual appetite be little attended to ; 
its gratifications, now leſs eſteemed, will 
by degrees ceaſe to excite ſo much of 01 our 
care or of our joy. | 

Let us now, on the other hand, ima- 
gine. how a ſuffering and calamitous ſtate 

muſt appear in the view of theſe ſuperior 
beings. © That they are good and friendly 
to mankind we are moſt certainly inform- 
ed. That they have a knowledge of the 
diſtreſſes of mankind, there is no reaſon 
to doubt: But then as we cannot con- 
ceive that creatures intirely unembodied, 
(if that be really their cafe ; which how- 
ever ſome very wiſe men have greatly 
queſtioned) can have any ſenſe of what 
bodily pain is ; ſo their ſympathy with 
us, muſt be ſomething exceedingly different 
from that affection in the human heart. 

R 4 This 


SAM. This ſympath 
= end, muſt be ſtrong; and we know it 
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is in ſome caſes attended with very great 
pain; inſomuch that the ſympathizer, were 
the thing poſſible, would be very glad to 
transfer the pain from the ſufferer to him- 
ſelf, In ſuch gaſe, though it is hard to 


imagine that theſe pure and happy ſpirits 


have any ſuch pain as we feel in ſympa- 


thy; yet they may, and no doubt, do feel 
2 tenderneſs and ' compaſſion ſuited to 
their ſtate; and ſuch as is not incon- 


ſiſtent with the undiſturbed calm of thei, 


minds. 

The a &f opt men for Ae 
in the cauſe. of truth and virtue, muſt be 
mutter of pleaſing contemplation to them; 
and ſuch ſufferers themſelves; objects of 
their high delight; For this is, in truth, the 
moſt honourable and illuſtrious light in 
which human nature can appear; and they 
well know that theſe light afflictions, which 
are but comparatively for a moment, work 
for the ſufferer a fat more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory: So that while they 
coinpaſſionate what good men endure j 
yet: they muſt be ſuppoſed, at the ſame 
5 5 — theit account, and to 


haye 
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have a clearer view than men can have, SERM, if 
of the crown of righteouſneſs which i is in IX. 1 
reſerve for virtue. So likewiſe, all good .π 0 it 
nen who ſuffer in the common calamities ä 1 
nd evils of life, while. they do honour to " 
their Maker by a meek reſignation to his | 
will, and a confirmed patience, muſt of 
be objects of delight to theſe good ſpirits : j | 
For ſuch excellent and happy beings, 
haye, unqueſtionably ſuch clear concep- 
tions of God's government; of the wiſ- 
tom, and righteouſneſs, and goodneſs of 
his adminiſtration, as perfectly to acqui- 
ſee in it ; they muſt foreſee a moſt happy 
and deſireable end; ſo that whatever con- 
vo they may ha ve for the good, who at 
proſent ſuffer, yet they muſt, at the ſame 
me, be perfectly pleaſed with the whole 
ene, and that the will of the infinitely 
ne and good parent of the univerſe, 
ould be always done. 

Such then, we may ſuppoſe are the ſen- 
iments of thoſe ſuperior excellent ſpirits, 
ocerning our preſent ſtate. And no 
kan ſurely who ſhall attend to what hath 
ken ſuggeſted on this ſubjeR, will aſk, 
15 concern we have with their ſenti- 
nents concerning us, or what it can avail 
| us 
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ska. us to know how they are affected? For 
IX. you ſee both from ſcripture, and fron 
| what we may rationally conjecture of 
6 | their ſtate, and their views of our 
| world; that exeellent hints may be 
taken for regulating our own condud 
and affections; even with a view to the 
approving our temper and behaviour to 
them ; who, we have reaſon to believe, 
are converfant among us, and much em- 
ployed about our affairs. 
But there is ſtill a better reaſon for en. 
deavouring to conform our ſentiments v 
theirs; namely, that in a little time, ne 
ſhall be diveſted of body; and riſe to 
ſtate, in that reſpect, reſembling theirs: 
Quite cut off from all communicatia: 
with the preſent body; and remon 
fat, as from all the pains, ſo from al 
the joys and pleaſures of this bodi) 
ſtate. Moſt fit it is then, that me 
ſnould exert our utmoſt care to prepare 
|| for that fate, and to acquire that way 
= thinking, which is ſuitable to it. Thi 
great change which ' ſhall come to piſ 
when we have put off this body, is 
good men the object of joyful expeQation 
who know that they ſhall be better ani 
happi 
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happier, when they are n from SER M. 
this. ſcene. This they are taught in the IX. 
holy ſcriptures ; they have, in themſelvess, 
the principles of that life which is truely 
angelical; and have, even here, foretaſtes 
of its joys. From the love of God, and 
of goodneſs; from purity of heart and 
life, from the pleaſing approbation of con- 
ſcience, from a perfect ſatisfaction with 
the meaſures of God's government, from 
being kindly affectionate, and from doing 
good; from all theſe, certain joys and plea- 
ſures flow, far more ſubſtantial and ſolid 
thah any thing which their external ſenſes 
can yield, or their outward ſtate in this 
world, be it as great and proſperous as can 
be imagined; and they know that it is 
better for them t be abſent from the body, | 
and preſent with the Lord, 

But whether men are prepared for this 
great change, in their ſtate, or are not; 
yet it will moſt aſſuredly come; and from 
the warfare of death there is no diſcharge. 
The time haſtens when the greatneſs and 
power, the pomp and ſplendor, of high 
life, ſhall be, to the preſent poſſeſſors of 
them, no more for ever ;' when: the trea- 
fures of the wealthy ſhall be no more to 


him, | 
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Sz x m.him, than if they had never exiſted whes the 

IX. the Whole en for ſenſual pleaſure, ind 
== ſhall be annihilated: when men ſhall yo f e 


into a ſtate quite new, and eternally ſepa- 
rated from all things ſefiſual and earthly , 
then muſt they be ſenflble of, then muſt 
they feel the juſtneſs of thoſe ſentiments 
coneerning this world, and its joys and 
forrows; which have been'in this diſcourſe 
laid before you. They muſt feel, and that 
will give thorough oonviction, that thing 
oxternal and ſenſual were never inten- 
ded' to be the portion, and chief good, 
of ſuch a'creature as man; they will feel 
that all theſe things are, in reality, vanity 
and -vexation of ſpirit that the children 
of this world, with all their pretences to 
wiſdom and penetration, have ated under 
the influence of a continued moſt groſs 
- deluſion ; now when they find themſelves 
removed into à ſtate where nothing that 
was before their happineſs, is to be en- 
joyed, this con viction muſt, with irreſiſt- 
able foroe, take poſſeſſion of them. Be- 
ſides, let us ſuppoſe that, with all this, they i 
have no taſte nor reliſh for the pleaſures If 
of a nobler kind, in which angels and the 
n ſpitits of the juſt are happy; then 

they 
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they muſt be in a poor and wretched ſtate 8 EN. 
indeed! But eſpecially it muſt be ſo, if IX. 
they carry along with them into the world © 
of ſpirits, ſtrong deſires after the enjoy- | 
ments of this life, which are never to be 
ratified ; and ſurely. it is no irrational or 
unphiloſophical thing to imagine this; nay, 
there is conſidetable probability of it; then 
how deeply muſt they ſuffer! Can any 
thing give greater torment than ſtrong 
deſires never to be gratified ? what muſt 
become of ſuch as have made power and 
authority, riches and wealth, or ſenſual 
pleaſure and joy, their idols on earth; and 
continue to have as earneſt longings after 
them as ever, now when they are forever 
ſeparated from them ? certainly were there 
to poſitive puniſhment to be inflicted on 
hem, this itſelf muſt render them com- 
eatly wretched. Thus then, we ſee that 
fe ſentiments concerning this world, 
nd the things of this world, to which rea- 
lon and the holy ſcriptures direct us, are 
ſentiments which, however they are ne- 
gecded now, and that men act in direct 
ppofttion to them, will yet one day, force 
demſel ves upon us, and will prevail: So 
lat if we are not capable of the life of 

Cy angels, 
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SEA N. angels, we. ſhall become * miſerable on 


IN. as men. 

„ee 1 of che! 1 is, that 

we ſhould by all means labour to get into, 

and to cultivate that temper. and taſte, 

which is neceſſary to fit us for that ſtate 

into which we ſhall moſt aſſuredly go; 

and in which our happineſs, or miſer 

ſhall undoubtedly be very great. If we 

are riſen with; Chriſt, Tet us ſeek thoſe thing 

which are above, where Chriſt is at the Ia. 

ther g right hand; let us ſet our affeftimi 

upon thoſe. things which are above, and mt 

on {hings on this earth. — Thinking and ad- 

ing, as perſons who are ie and dead tg 
the world. _ 

The greateſt, and an abſolutely neceſſs 

ry means to this end, is to imprint on the 

mind a deep conviction that the holy and 

di vine life is the moſt excellent; and that 

in the pleaſure it yields, we ſhall really 

| | find ourſelves more happy and ſatisfied 

| than in the moſt exquiſite proviſion whic 


can be made for our entertainment it 
things external and ſenſual. This I woulc 
| very much inſiſt on, and earneſtly ex 
= AE hort you to ſeck after, true happineſs; t 
A chooſe, and purſue that good, which w 
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on the whole, admit to be the greateſt. S E R M. 


knowledge, in ſpeculation, that it is the 


men will look into their own hearts, 
y will find there the ſource of that diſ- 
zmper by which they are alienated from 
e life of God. It is a ſuſpicion and 
liſtruſt that they cannot be happy in it; 


d ſurely, till this prejudice be rooted 


ir attempts in religion and virtue, we 
all be like men on a journey, the end 
which they hate; and ſo every ſtep is 


the moſt familiar and obvious methods 
reaſoning with our own minds, upon 
is great point, is this; that thoſe orders 
being which are far ſuperior to us, muſt 


ppier, -and have a higher enjoyment of 
tence than we have: Yet we are ſure 
it this is independent of a bodily ſtate 


alſo 


eſt; but with many alas ! this is all. But 


hat it is not ſubſtantial, and ſatisfactory: 


p there is no good to be done: In all 


klome and againſt the grain. Now, one 


in proportion to their advancement, -- 


b as ours, and of all its joys. We are 


Why then do we not all, without excep- 1X. 
jon, purſue after that life and ſtate which 
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SEM. alſo ſure at the ſame time, that we hay 
IX. choſe powers and principles in us, whic 
make us capable of a participation wit 
them, in the higheſt kind of joys: mu 
we not then be perſectly aſſured, that i 
theſe joys: ur ſhall find ourſelves mo 
happy? That all the prejudices by whit 
we are led to think otherwiſe, are mo 
unjuſt and unnatural; that they ought; 
ſuch, to be renounced; and that we neye 
can act our part well, while any ſuch wil 
imaginations haye: power over us. þ 
them we are diverted from the ſource « 
our. higheſt happineſs; cut off from 
fountain of living water, and, in the pi 
phet's language, may be. {aid o hew 
to ourſelves broken ciſlerns Which can 
no water. 
But eſpecially to den this great ef 
we ought to feel it conſtantly at he 
deeply rooted there, as a pringiple nes 
to be conteſted, that our higheſt happin 
does not at all depend on an emboc 
Nate ; let us therefore keep a 
cipline over our appetites, of every A 
never exceeding the bounds of temp 


never indulging in any irregular or fon 


{ 


41, 


v. 
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den gratifications: but inſtead of theſe 8 x Rm, 
animal appetites, which ſhall periſh with IX. 
the body, let us cultivate, with the utmoſt 
care, all good affections, and thoſe pure 
pleaſures of mind, which ſhall never 
decay. | 
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SERMON X.. 


The cares of human life, how far Wc 


they ſhall ceaſe in a future ſtate, N ud 
and how this conſideration ought W%% 


to regulate and moderate them WW. 
at preſent. 


ECCLESIAST. 2. 23. 


For all his days are forrows, and his travel 
grief; yea his heart taketh not reſt in the 
night. This is alſo vanity. 


HE principal ſubject of the former 
diſcourſe was the angelic tate. 
Where we, in ſome meaſure, ſaw how 
far reaſon directs our conjectures concern- 
ing the exiſtence of orders of being ſu- 
perior to us; beings of a purer and more 


excellent nature, perhaps, wholly unem- 
bodied 
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bodied; and it was obſerved, that the wiſe S E R NM. 
antients of all nations, had an idea of ſuch X. 
beings, and believed their exiſtence. I 
took notice alſo of the clear and full proof 
of this from the holy ſcriptures, and gave 
2 ſummary account of what they teach 
concerning the angelic ſtate, their orders, 
the vaſt numbers of them, their hiſtory, 
and the fall of many of them, from their 
original purity and innocence, into a ſtate 
of very great guilt and miſery. It was 
ſhewed likewiſe what the holy ſcriptures 
teach us of their being converſant in our 
world, and employed about its affairs ; 
which naturally led to that which was the 
principal ſubject, namely, what their ſen- 
iments might be ſuppoſed to be, concern- 
ng our preſent ſtate and affairs; con- 
cerning the moral characters of men, and 
their purſuits, either after virtue, which 1s 
the great aim of the good; or, after great- 
beſs and power, wealth and ſenſual plea- 

e. Nire; in ſome or other of which men who 

ve utterly negligent of virtuous purſuits, 

Ind, or at leaſt ſeek, their paradiſe, and . 

upreme good: theſe were particularly in- 

re fed on; and for this reaſon, that the 

n- Wine will certainly come, and that very 
d S 2 quickly 
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S ERM. quickly too, in which we ſhall find our. 
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| ſelves in a ſtate like that of angels, in this 
reſpect, that we ſhall be diveſted of body 
and ſhall leave behind us, for ever, al 
ſenſual pleaſures, all our worldly poſſeſ. 
ſions, all the pomp, ſplendor, and power, , 
which upon earth are ſo dazzling ; that * 
we ſhall then be thoroughly and irreſiſti- ,, 


bly convinced of, for we ſhall feel, the * 
juſtneſs of thoſe ſentiments which ſupe I ge. 
rior beings have of our preſent ſtate; that * 
it is perfectly fit we ſhould now entertain. 
theſe ſentiments, in which in a ſtate offi. 
ſeparation from body we ſhall certainly - 
find ourſelves, and that this would be ex C5 
ceedingly profitable to us. On theſe ſubi N 
Jes ſeveral reflections were made, which * 
ſhall not now be repeated. In the mea ne 
time, that way of thinking very natura paint 
ly leads the mind to another ſubject, whic i 
may be very uſefully conſidered in tht. | 
ſame light; with reſpect to which allo, bey 
ſhall moſt certainly think the ſame way, 
when in a ſeparate ſtate, and become lik =, 
the angels of God; the ſubject I mean, - i 
the cares and ſolicitades of our preſet heir | 
ſtate: To theſe no man can be an ut rd, 


ſtranger; and ſome men groan under 
da 
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* daily oppreſſion by them. For what, ſaith SER M. 


in he hath laboured under the ſun? For all 
his days are ſorrows, and his travel grief; 
yea, his heart taketh not reſt in the night, 
this is alſo vanity. Of this how many 
thouſands have a moſt painful experience? 
their thoughts very much on the rack; 
anxiouſly ſolicitous about what may be- 
fall them hereafter ; or elſe, eager in form- 
ing, in proſecuting their deſigns, and in 
yorking their way to the ends they have 
in view. 

We ſhould the rather enter on the con- 
ſderation of this ſubject, as ſuch care- 
fulneſs, accompanied often with a. very 


manner the portion of mankind. If we 
attend to the orders of life beneath us, 
they ſeem to be free from all ſolicitude a- 
bout the future ſtages of life, about what 


proviſion ſhall be made for the ſupply of 
their neceſſities. Beho/d, ſays our bleſſed 


Wir, for they ſow not, neither do they reap, 
wr gather into barns, yet your heavenly fa. 


, may come to paſs to them in it, or how + 
Lord, Mat. 6. 26. Behold the fowls of the 


„ ther 


the wiſe preacher, hath man of all his la- X. 
hour, and of the vexation of his heart where. 


painful anxiety, ſeems to be in a peculiar 


_ < 
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SERM,ther feedeth them. They take no thought l 
X. about futurity; contented with what, in * 
A the common courſe of providence they a I f 
furniſhed withall. It is true, ſome of the , 
animal kinds ſeem, to us, to act with 
great care and foreſight. Every one 
knows how the ant and the bee lay 
up in ſummer, that proviſion which 
is neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence in win- 
ter: And we ſee how wonderfully the 
feathered kinds provide nefts for the hatch- 
ing, and preſerving their young. Hoy- 
ever, it will, I believe, be readily granted, 
that all this pains of theſe ſeveral kinds 
of creatures, to provide future convenien- 
cies, and againſt future want, 1s not owing 
to any forethought of future events, or 
any deliberation and reaſoning concerning 
them; but to that natural inſtinct by 
which,'in the whole courſe of life, they 
are directed; and which, indeed, where 
neceſſary for their direction, works in a 
manner as exact and effectual, as the 
ſtrongeſt reaſon and the moſt conſummate 
wiſdom of mankind ; nay, much more ſo 
* | but then, out of that particular tract, 1s 
olf no ſort of ſervice. What this inſtinc- 


i tive power is, we need not here particu: 
larly 
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larly inquire: But in general, it muſt beSr R M. 
aſcribed to their maker, and is a directive X. 
power infuſed by him. Accordingly, the "Y 
inferior animals purſue the uniform gui- 
dance of inſtinct; but of deliberation and 
reaſoning, or of care and ſolicitude about 
what ſhall come to paſs, they do not diſ- 
cover any viſible traces of it. And ſurely, 
as little can we imagine ſuch carefulneſs 
to have place in the angelic world. Pure 
ſpirits are above all the objects of it; above 
all dependence for ſubſiſtence, or enjoy- 
ment, upon any precarious events ; they 
want no food or raiment; they have no 
apprehenſions of ſickneſs or diſorder ; nor 
therefore, any ſolicitude about the me- 
thods of preventing, or removing it. They 
have no fear of adverſe events; they have 
no families or offspring dependent upon 
them, to be the objects of their concern. 

In a word, their ſtate as far as we can 
conceive of it, is far above all thoſe things 
which to the human kind are matter of 
care, and painful ſolicitude: Nor can we 
imagine any thing which ſhould be the 
object of care to them; but that they may 
faithfully execute the commands of their 
ſupreme Lord, and maintain their inte- 
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SE RM.prity, and loyalty to him; but this, one 
X. would think, ſhould be an object to them 
W of attention, rather than of uneaſy care; 
eſpecially as we ſuppoſe them to be in a 
confirmed ſtate, and out of all danger of 
falling; ſuch a ſtate as the ſpirits of the 
Juſt arrive at, who ſhall never ſin, but be 
for ever holy and happy. Such carefulneſs, 
then, ſeemeth to be peculiar to man; and 
that in his preſent ſtate only: nor is it 
unfitly a part of our conſtitution ; be- 
cauſe we are endowed with a kind of a 
preſcience of many future events, in which 
we are concerned ; of many exigencies 
which muſt be provided for; we have 
means put into our hands of ſupplying 
them, and powers given us to uſe thoſe 
means, under the direction of reaſon and 
underſtanding : theſe higher powers there- 
fore, not mere inſtinct, are to guide us. 
Now in ſuch a frame it was fit, one may 
ſay neceſſary, that care ſhould make a part, 
as an incentive to us to apply our pow- 
ers in the proper manner; and that each 
may ſucceſsfully diſcharge that truſt of 
himſelf, ſo to ſpeak, into which every 
man is committed by his Maker. In the 
brutal orders inſtinct ſupplieth the * 
| 0 
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powers more excellent than mere inſtinct, 
ae given to ſerve the purpoſes of life: 

But in aid of theſe, care and concern were 
ſuperadded, to excite. men to the exerciſe 
of thoſe powers which God hath endovied 
them withall : And indeed, to be without 
il care and concern, about the preſent 


TY uy 


of utter indolence, and neglect of what 
may befall ourſelves and others commit- 
ted to our care; is ſo far from being vir- 
tuous and commendable, that it is an ex- 
ceding bad, a moſt contemptible cha- 
ntter ; It is a character quite out of na- 
ture, moſt abſurd, and, in the preſent 
condition of human life, moſt hurtful 
and ruinous. 
Now, in conſidering the cares of hu- 
man life, which are very various and 
ery many, after, firſt, giving a gene- 
ju and comprehenſive view of them, 
| ſhall, in the ſecond place, conſider 
low far they muſt be ſuppoſed to ceaſe, 
hen men go into a ſtate of ſeparation 
rom body, and are, in that reſpect, 
| like 
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of reaſon, and of incentive too; in man, SER N. 
reaſon to direct him in the application of X. 
his powers, and foreſight of his wants, 


and future ſtages of life, to live in a ſtate _ 
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SEN M. like the angels of God in heaven; ant 
„ furniſhes for the direction of our pre 


120 very many and very various. WM. 


opportunity of working out our own {: 


_ undoubtedly, things temporal are of lit 


De care: of human life, how far | 
then, laſtly, ſhew what aſſiſtance this ſut 


ſent conduct, and the regulating of ou 
tempers. 
Firſt then, the objects of human can 


are here in a ſtate of diſcipline and trial 
we know, both by reaſon and revelatio 
that our future ſtate will be according t 
our behaviour in this world; and that i 
a man ſoweth, ſo alſo ſhall he reap. Th 
greateſt of all cares, then, is that of con 
ducting life ſo as we may come to an hon 
ourable concluſion of it, and be for eyc 
happy : but the means of attaining t 
this, our maker hath moſt liberally fu 
niſhed us with; and given us every f 


vation. So that the greateſt concern 
can poſſibly have in life, is how to do th 
ſucceſsfully; nothing elſe is worthy « 
being laid in the ballance with it; fe 


or no moment, when compared wif. 
things eternal : but upon this, which, 
it is the moſt important, ſo is the mc 

obvio 


they ſhall ceaſe in a future ſtate, &c. 


enlarge. 


our preſent ſtate are almoſt innumerable. 
What we ſhall eat, what we ſhall drink, 
and wherewithal we ſhall be cloathed, is 
acare which all men, more or leſs, know. 
Men are ſo made, and under ſuch a con- 
ſiitution, that if they are not provided for 
by thoſe who have gone before them, they 
muſt owe the neceſſary ſupports of life, 
to their own labour and induſtry : Under 
this head Iikewiſe, are comprehended not 
only our cares for procuring the neceſſaries 
"We life, but whatſoever relates to decency, 
and dignity in it, ſuitable to that ſtation 
Win which providence hath placed us; and 
Indeed a regard to this, which is far from 
being blameable, nay, when kept within 
proper bounds, is a virtuous and praiſe- 
worthy diſpoſition ; yet ſtill it produces a 
great many cares, with which the mere 


Again, acting our part in life well, and ſo 
Ws the generally eſtabliſhed law of reputa- 
on requires, in order to obtain a good 
F baracter, and the eſteem of the neigh- 

ourhood ; is a matter of very juſt con- 
| cern, 


obvious of all points, I ſhall not need toS ER NM. 


Farther, the cares which ariſe out of © * 


ſubſiſtence of life hath nothing to do. 


SeRM.cern, to an ingenuous mind. But, ay 


N by the proper application of the powers 
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there are many good things to be procured 


which God hath given us; ſo, there are 
many evils to which we are daily expoſed, 
and which are the objects of fear and 
painful apprehenſion, to be in like man- 
ner, avoided ;—evils to which the bodily 
frame is ſubjected; ſuch as, pains and 
diſorders innumerable ; which every man 
ſhould do his utmoſt to eſcape, if they 
can be eſcaped; or, to remove them when 
they are actually incumbent ; misfortune 
again, which affect the outward ſtate and 
circumſtances, or which may hurt a per- 
ſon's character and reputation, thus in- 
terrupting his peace and enjoyment. To 
many ſuch evils we are all liable; andit 
1s the province of prudence and diſcretion 
to foreſee, and prevent them, if they can 
be foreſeen, and prevented; or to remove 
them, ; at leaſt to alleviate them, if they 
cannot be removed. \ | 
But till farther, a man's merely per 
ſonal concern in human life, and what 
ſhall befal himſelf only, may be to him: 
very inconſiderable care, when compare 
to what ariſes from tenderneſs in the 
nearer ties of conſanguinity and friend 
| =" 


they ſhall ceaſe in a future ſlate, Oc. 


ſhip ; eſpecially with reſpect to thoſe 8E RM. 


whom nature hath placed in a ſtate of X. 
nn enmmn_d 


dependence upon a perſon, and whoſe ſup- 
port and well-being muſt in a great mea- 
ſure rely upon him. In this caſe, a per- 
ſon's care is multiplied by a diverſity of 
objects; many of whom may give him a 
deeper concern than any thing affecting 
only his own perſonal ſtate. What cares, 
for inſtance, are children to an ingenuous 
and affectionate parent? that they may 
happily be introduced into the world, 
with a fair reputation and character; that 
they may be reputably ſettled ; and ſo al- 
ſo with reſpect to near and dear relatives, 
and highly eſteemed friends. Such cares 
are indeed many, and to the moſt affecti- 
onate, which are generally likewiſe the 
worthieſt ſpirits, they, I believe, often 
zive much more pain, than any mere per- 
ſonal concern could do. Many men ſuf- 
fer much more for others, than they poſſi- 


bly could do for themſelves. And, were the 


thing poſſible, would transfer the burthen 

off thoſe others, to themſelves. 

But beſide all this, there is a public, there 

is a community, which, to the good and 

worthy, will be matter of deep concern ; 

and above all, there is the general cauſe 
| | of 
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SER M.of truth and virtue, which a good mind 
X. will ever feel neareſt at heart. Now, all theſe 
ere cares, which providence has allotted to 
the ſons of men to be exerciſed therewith, 
And, before we diſmiſs this head, let 
us make the following reflections upon 
them. It has been obſerved that ſuch care 
is a neceſſary part of the conſtitution of 
man, a neceſſary incentive to the exertion 
of the powers God hath given us, for the 
procuring of good, and the avoiding of 
evil: And our care is certainly natural, and 
virtuous, when it only riſes to ſuch a de- 
gree as is neceflary to anſwer this end: 
But alas! our cares are, in many caſes, un- 
natural, abſurd, and indeed ridiculous, Men 
are ſeen ſometimes to make that the ob- 
ject of their ſolicitous concern, which is 
abſolutely out of their power ; and where 
it is impoſſible by any application of 
theirs, to make the leaſt alteration in the 
ſtate of what they are concerned about— 
as impoſſible, as it would be for them to 
alter the ordinances of heaven, or to arreſt 
the motion of the ſtars. Now, this is an 
abſurd vanity ; and it is the province of 
true wiſdom, as much as poſſible, to pre- 
vent and check it. 'The truth is, what 1s 
abſo- 
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1d Wifolutely out of our power, ought asSE Rm. 
lc Npolutely to be out of our care: For, of X. 


ich care, we may be clearly convinced, 
the leaſt attention, that there is, there 
an be no end, in any ſenſe of that word; 
xcauſe its objects may be without num- 
er; and there is no good purpoſe can 


of Wofibly be ſerved by it. Again, when 
n rr care has ſo much anxiety in it, as de- 
r roys our activity, and, inſtead of diſpo- 
) 


g us to exert our powers for the avoid- 
ce of evil, or the procuring of good, 
ndereth us utterly unfit for action at all 

wſtrating the powers and vigour of the 


are is only hurtful to us; and ſuch is too 
ten the caſe: Juſt as fear, which often 
nſes to ſuch a degree, that inſtead of 
uzing men to repel danger, it utterly 
fables them from acting at all. Againſt 
ich vain cares we ought to bend all our 
owers of reaſon and religion; ever con- 
dering them as moſt unfriendly to our 
race and quiet: And ſurely, it is wiſe in 
to labour as much as poſſible, ſince they 
annot procure what we wiſh, that they 
ay not invade our repoſe, Farther, our 
wes are exceedingly culpable, and ſpeak 


indeed 


CP 0 & 5 


oy 


tind ; in ſuch caſe, it is evident that our 


272 De cares of human life, how fur 

SER M. indeed a bad ſtate of mind, when the 
X. bear no ſort of proportion to the real y, 
he of their object; when things comp, 
ratively of little value, engage, 'perhay 
engroſs our concern, while things of muc 
greater moment are neglected. This, 
the common affairs of life, is very pre: 
indiſcretion; and cannot fail of bein 
very hurtful: Much more, in matters 
religion, it works remedileſs miſchief; 
ſhews impiety and diſregard to the diyin 
authority; while, at the ſame time, | 
betrays the greateſt folly and weakneſ 
with reſpe& to ourſelves. And yet alas 
how often is this the caſe? Perſons ar 
careful and troubled about many thing 
while one only, in compariſon, is needful 
and that one is neglected, by a kind of in 
fatuation. Strange, that men ſhould 
thus attentive to every thing, but the 
proper buſineſs as reaſonable creatures, an 

moral agents! 
_ Having thus given a | general view ( 
thoſe cares which are allotted to the chil 
dren of men, the neceſſary attendants c 
human life; and having made ſome ol 
ſervations upon them; let us, in the nei 
place, confider how far they ſhall ceaſc 
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when men go into a ſtate of ſeparationSER M. 
from body, in this reſpe& become like the X. 
angels of God in heaven. And here it ns 
obviouſly the moſt important circumſtance, 
that we ſhall then be delivered from all 
painful cares about our ſalvation: There 
will be no more danger of coming ſhort 
of the terms of our acceptance with God ; 
ef falling by temptation, from what we 
haye already attained ; or of being betray- 
ed into negligence of our duty. All ſuch 
dangers end with our ſtate of trial and 
diſcipline, to return no more for ever. 

Men then enter into a ſtate of reſt, with 
the perfected ſpirits of the juſt; the ſure 
pledge of a gracious acquittal, at the great 
day of judgment. At the time of our 
removal from this world, faith ſhall ter- 
minate in viſion; and hope, in the enjoy- 
ment of what God hath laid up for thoſe 
who love him and his appearance, | 

Again, at death, it is plain that all our 
ares of which the bodily ſtate, its wants and 
dangers, are the object, ſhall ceaſe for ever. 
No more anxiety about what we ſhalleat, or 
what we ſhall drink, or whetewithal we ſhall 
be eloathed] No longer any trouble to main- 
tain a dignity of ſtation, or rank, in the 

Vor. II. T world; 


. cares of human life, how far. 
SE RMAtorld; or about preſerving eſteem and 
X. reputation in it! No farther concern a- 

bout preſerving the body from diſtreſs and 
danger; or delivering it from evils which 

are actually preſent! No concern then 

about what may come to paſs in the de- 

cline of life, in the decays: of old age 

And ſurely it is a pleaſing ſpeculation to 
think of the time when we. ſhall get fi- 
nally rid of all theſe vexatious things ; 
enjoying an abſolute independence. on all 
the. circumſtances _ events of n 
life! | 
But ſhall we Aber __ 1 of: all the 
cares of mortal life ? Can it be that men 
ſhall not carry with them the remembrance 
of the circumſtances in this life and of 
their relations init ? This can hardly be 
to be the;taſe,: And if they ſhall 
carry with them ſame of the beſt and moſt 
pleaſing affections of the human heart; 
muſt they nat alſo be ſuppoſed to feel that 
tender regard, that anxious concern, for 
thoſe now. left :brhind,- which prevail 
while they had a part in this preſent ſcene! 
Shall. parents, and thoſe who have been 
attached to others in the cloſeſt and moſſ 
ſacred bonds, hegeme at once, 3 
b e257 1 44 - and 
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and ' utterly negligent, of thoſe who, 8 ER. 
through the courſe of a long life, have X. | 


been Moſt dear to them? Now, here, 
freely own, our thoughts ſeem to be not a 


little embarraſſed ; and to give a clear and 


full ſolution to ſuch queſtions, would re- 
quire our knowing, with greater preciſion, 
the oeconomy of the world of ſpirits, than 
is poſſible for us while upon this earth. 
However, I ſhall venture to ſuggeſt a few 
conjectural remarks, and the rather as 
they will lead us to ſome reflections, 
which in our preſent ſtate may be exceed- 
ingly uſeful. | 311! To Sin D387 N=! 

In general, as to thoſe appetites. and 
affeQions, merely ſuited: to a bodily ſtate, 
and which can be of no uſe when we are 
out of it, it is not to be conceived that 


ſuch ſhall remain with us. For example, 


of what uſe the appetite of hunger, when 
no animal life remains, to be taken care 
of by means of it? And have we not the 


ſame reaſon to believe, that with the bo- 


dily ſtate; all appetites ſhall ceaſe, when 
thoſe bodily organs, the immediate cauſes 
of! the ſenſation, are no more? May we 
not cafily imagine, that our frame ſhall 
undergo. ſuch an 
n= 8 1 of 


alteration, as that ſome 


| 
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SER u. of the ſocial affections, particularly ſuited 


to our preſent ſtate, and which had a 
ſtrength and ardor in them, which made 
them powerful and effectual incentives 
to promote the intereſt of our relations 
and friends; that ſome of theſe affec- 
tions, I ſay, when the ardot of them 
can be of no more uſe, ſhall ceaſe to 
operate as they now do, and ought to do: 
For if this ſhould be the caſe, it would be 
not at all a defect; but on the contrary, a 
deſirable circumſtance in our ſtate, And 
indeed, ſhould we ſuppoſe, that, in a ſepa- 
rate ſtate, ſome of the worthieſt and moſt 
beautiful affections ſhould operate as they 
now do, we muſt imagine that ſtate a 
very unhappy one. That calm diſpaſſion- 
ate benevolence which is here the very 
likeneſs: of God upon. the heart, cannot 
be ſuppoſed, in a ſtate more perfect than 
this, to be diminiſhed ; nay, it will no 
doubt gain ſtrength, as; that moral per- 
fection, to which it is eſſential, ſhall. ad- 
vance: But then there is no reaſon to 
think this will be the caſe, with reſped 
to the tender affections peculiarly adapted 
to our preſent- ſtate. And if - theſe are 


diminiſhed, yet ſo as that nobler and more 
angelic 


= A a OO... 8 
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now become more like the higher orders . 


of being; or rather more like to the 
great Parent of all being. It may be 
added, -that we may well ſuppoſe the at- 


tention ſo engaged to more excellent and 


important objects, than are in this world, 
that what concerns this world, if at all an 


object, ſhall yet, comparatively, become a 


very inconſiderable one. Let but a good 


man reflect on his own ſpirit and temper 


in this life, when he is thoroughly engaged 


in divine objeQs; and ſurely he will then 
ind himſelf in the beſt and moſt deſirable 
ſtate: A ſtate, which indeed, doth not extin- 
guiſn the affections, or thoſe cares which are 


their neceſſary attendants; but that ſuch 
engagement of the ſpirit makes them ceaſe 
to be, at preſent, painful; producing a 
pleaſing tranquillity, which- the paſſions 


of humanity, cannot greatly diſturb, white 


the mind is in that ſtate. And ſorely, 
nuch more may we ſuppoſe the mind 


tree from all painful care, while it is fi/led 
with all the fulneſs of God; and when thoſe 


MeQions, here the ſources of painful care, 


Sy ſhall 
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angelic affections take place, which is8 EN NM. 
to be ſuppoſed, ſtill the mind will be X. 

in a better and more deſirable ſtate 


— — 
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SERM: mall be on the other hand, without that 
X. feorcel and energy, which are neceſſary 

in this life. When moreover, all objec, 

of tersporal concern ſhall appear as no- 
thing eompared with thoſe ſpiritual and 
5 dine enjoyments which will command 
our utmoſt attention of ſoul.” But what 
moſt of all deſerves: to be inſiſted on is, 

that; ih a ſeparate Rate, a Nate of much 
higher perfection than our preſent, there 
muſt be ſuppoſed ſuch clear views of God's 


government, ſuch an high ſenſe of the 
goodneſs and perfe@t wiſdom of it, as will 


( 

y 

b 
— 4iflipate all uneafy cares about I - 
ſeach intereſts and petſons, 48 were in this h 

_ woflddear'to'men; and this; even though 10 
they ſhould Nil} have @ clear remembrance I 
of them, and their eireumſtances; or ever fi 
pa 
thi 

bu 


ſo full and comprehenfive a view of what 
their exigeteies and dangers in liſe, may 
be. © The perfect government of God is a 
foundation of perfect tranquillity, and peace 
of mind; when perſons have a clear vien 
thatallthings are ordered juſt as theyſhould; 
— that — cometh to pals, by divine ap- 
pdintment, but what ought to come to pals, 
and what thetefore they muſt cordially ac- 


quitſee i in: when __ have an aſſutande of 
this, 


they ſhall ceaſe in a future flate, &c. 


no humour can break-in upon, no weak- 

neſs' of affection cloud, then will the 
mind reſt perfectly ſatisfied, and all pain- 
ful and folicitous care utterly vaniſh. The 
univerſal Parent of all is there ſeen, (ſeen 
doubtleſs in another manner than on this 
earth) ordering the affairs of every indi- 
vidual of his great family, in perfect wiſ- 
dom, and righteouſneſs, and goodneſs; 
and what more can be deſired ? So far as 
we can "rationally conjecture, this -muſt 
be the great reſt of the ſuperior orders, 
in the univerſe; their eternal ſecurity 
from all painful care and ſolicitude; either 
with reſpect to themſelves; and their per- 
ſonal concerns, or with reſpect to the gene- 
tal concerns of God's utiiyerſal family. And 
ſurely” we may well ſuppoſe that, in a ſe- 

parate ſtate, the perfected ſpirits of the juſt, 
ſhall en joy the ſame kind of tranquillity, and 

built upon the ſame ſtable foundation, ſo 
that all-painful care and anxiety ſhall ceaſe 
for ever There ſhall be na more death,neither 


ſorrow, nor crying, neither ſhall there be any more 
pain : For the former things are paſſed away, 


Let ns; in the laſt place, conſider what 


improvement may be made of what has 


T 4 - been 
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this, ſo full and ſtrong, as no prejudice, 8E RN. 
X. 


We cares human life, hou far 


8E RN. been offered on this ſubject, far the regu» 
X. lating of our temper and conduct. Now, 
what is moſt of all to be canſidered; is, 


that we may hence learn how, in the beſt 
manner, to regulate and manage the cares 
of human life; whether with reſpect to 
ourſelves, or others. How diſtreſsful theſe 
often are, ſcarce any one but knows; few 
but have felt: And ſurely no burthen is 
greater, or more intolerable, than they 
ſometimes prove. Should men attempt to 
diveſt themſelves intirely of all care, they 
would attempt what, in our preſent ſtate, 
is quite againſt nature ; and Which, if it 
could be effected, would bring a perſon 
into a ſtate very unworthy of him; would 
render him uſeleſs and inſigniſicant in ſo- 
cial life; a ſtate indeed, which muſt ariſe 
from ſuch a temper and conduct as would 
render him utterly unworthy of the world 
above. But the great point is, ſo to mo- 
derate and regulate our cares as to anſwer 


the end for which that carefulneſs, peculiar 
to man, was planted in our frame; that while 
we and others enjoy its good fruits, we may 
eſcape the grievous pains which ariſe from 
exceſs in it. I ſpeak not now of cares which 
are utterly vain and fooliſh ; whoſe objects 
1990 « 1 are 
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ue intixely out of our power; recanthia RM, 
this. ſort of cares ought to be intirely up. . . 
efſed, as they alſo may, by the uſe of 
bund reaſon; but of thoſe cares which aro 
natural, and neceſſary 1 in our preſent ſtate. 

And, in the firſt place, undoubtedly plain 
Caſe will direft eyery man, ſo far as he 
2 opportunity of making a choice, to 

ooſe that ſtation, and thoſe circumſtances 
in 3 in which he will meet the feweſt 
ares, and the leaſt diſſipation or intangle- 
pent in purſping his natural genius. 

But with reſpect to thoſe cares which 
are unavoidable, we ſhall be beſt able to 
noderate them W to the hints 


1 


acellent and divine objects. For with 
eſe nothing that concerneth merely our 
reſent ſtate, is to be compared. The 
yoſtle Paul "ſpeaks of counting all things 
ir ſs, for the excellency of the knowledge of 
l the Lord. He ff peaks of being cru- 
ified to the world, and the world to him; 
le ſpeaks of the ſorrows and ſufferings of 
ſis Ufe, as utterly torworthy F being com- 

0 


| 22 We es of bunu He, bow fa. 
Se Ls 30e h that ercceding uml eternal weight 
X. of glory, ihith Pall be reaveulet in the faints; 
and firely the very ſame ting may equally 
e ee nen ate filled with 
juſt fe hitfments concern the 1 
Being; eg orious 8 „and works 
toe n is fon Ne e Gt, and the 
love oi e Father made Wagfent in him; 
concerning: an 1 cternal happ Hate, and the 
glory which hall be kereaftet tevealed; 
they will then affuredly, be very mode- 
rate in their atfachmentsto this life, and 
to all its Concerns; which ll 1 in compa- 
riſon, will” appear light arid trifling. Be- 
ſides, this ſtate of the mind, and attach- 
meat "of, the heart to divine objects, does 
in its ow! z nature ſatisfy the greateſt and 
Juſteſt of all « cares, of which our falya- 

tion 1s the object: Fer ſuch a ſtate is na- 
turally attended with joyful, confidence to- 

ward God, and an affured truſt in him. 
The foul polleſfed ny tragquillity and 
peace | in this moſt importagit reſpect, will 

be ſecure from all tormenting care about 
other 1 "matters. . This excellent ſpirit and 

' temper cannot indeed be ſuppoſed, while 


we are in this world, to extinguiſh all care M nannei 


or the affections from which it ariſeth W We are 
but . 
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but then it -will farely moderate ſuch care; & R RM: 
ſo the heir to great wealtli, whb. has an X. 
ample and ſure proviſion both for himſelf 
ud thoſe who ſhall come after him, 
though he will npt be negligent even of 
little matters, which are juſt obhects of 
any concern; yet he will not be greatly 
focted by them; as a perſon »reaſonably 
night, who knew no greater things; who 
had his ſupport and well-being ſuſpended 
on what, to the other, would be mere trifles. 

Secondly, as a ſure defenee from all the 
painful anxieties of care, let us keep dur 
attention fixed. un the government uf God. 
e do not inderd fee him, with our bo- 
dly- eyes, admiaiſtring the affairs" of the 
miverſe; we do not ſee him attending to 
every individual creature, or individual 
erent; but we may be as ſure of it, and 
that the whole world is neceſſarily go- 
rerned by his providence; as we are ſure 
o his exiſtence. - Now, this aſſured faith 
preſents to the mind a moſt glorious ſcene p> 
be divine power and wiſdom, every where 
preſent; regulating, and directing all cauſes 
ad events; and in a ſteady and uniform 
manner executing the divine counſels > 
We are likewiſe ſure, that all theſe coun- 
np ſels 
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The cares of human life, how far 


Sz ul ſels are perfectly wiſe, and good, and juſt. 
X. Nov. let but a juſt ſenſe of this be impreſſ. 
d. and abide upon the mind, and all the 


diſquieting impatience of care will vaniſh, 
Nothing gan come to paſs, in this im- 
menſe family, but what is under the di- 
rection of the all- perfect parent of it: 
Therefore every thing is well ordered, and 
will end well; and therefore his faithful 
ſervants, commit every thing to him; on 
him depending aſſuredly, and with peace - 
ful minds; in the mean time, acting their 
own parts, in the beſt manner they can, 
and diligently doing the duty required of 
them. The apoſtle Paul directs us, Phil. 
4 6. To be enarefu / for nothing 3 but in every 
thing by. prayer and ſupplication, to make our 
requeſts ' kxown. to God, And the apoſtle 
Peter, 1ft Epiſtle, 5. 7. To ca/t all our cares 
upon God, far he careth for ut. It is his 
province to order all things; there is no- 
thing too hard for his power; and as he 
careth for his ſervants, his almighty power, 
and ſupreme authority, will be engaged 
on their behalf. Their own cares are 
comparatively but of ſmall avail; it is 
very little Which is in their power. Ex 
cept the Lord keep the city, the watch man 

; waketh 


they ſtall ceaſe in a future ſtate, Orc. 
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woketh in vain. But they are ſafe, andStr ms 
therefore are intitled to peace and eaſe of X 
mind, under his protection. What — a 


ide a ſenſe of God's government, a con- 


fdence in the wiſdom and goodneſs of the 


univerſal parent, not to be ſhaken, can 
ſecure the holy angels, and the perfected 


ſpirits of the juſt, in ſerene and undiſturb- 


ed happineſs ? and muſt not this confi- 
dence, in proportion to its degree, have 
the ame influence on the virtuous here, 
son the ſaints in heaven? The tate it is 
true, of the former, is liable to a thou- 
ind viciſſitudes from which that of the 
atter is perfectly ſecure: Yet ſtill the 
whole plan of things is framed and fixed 
y divine counſel ; no viciſſitude can come 
o paſs, but what is part of the original 
wunſel; in which reſpect our ſtate, upon 
arth, is as really aſcertained, as the ſtate 
i thoſe who inhabit the world above. 
n God's holy government then let us 
eſt; to him commit ourſelves, and all 
ur concernments, as unto a faithful Crea- 
It; who will, one day, bring forth his 
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rants to the light, and make them behold | 
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That. the preſent Rake, has a plain 


reference to a future inviſible one 
un ably greater and more au 


n gu { "and that 1 in both, the ſame 
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SERM.. T HAVE, in a Come, paſt diſcourſes trea 
XI. ed principally concerning the light 
which the affairs of our world, and preſeſ 
ſtate, may de ſuppoſed to appear to f 
peric 


Me pre rt. ſiate har a reference, Gc. 


ſentiments, and temper, and behaviour. 
As we are nearly related to theſe orders 
& being, to the.1nviſible world; the world 
c ſpirits ; and as we know ſo much con- 

Wcerning it from reaſon and ſcripture as may 
be improved greatly to our preſent benefit; 
hope it will be agreeable and uſeful, in 


kderations upon the ſubject; laying be- 
ore you, in the firſt place the plain re- 
ſerence which the preſent ſtatè and ſcene 
bath to another ſcene, which is at preſent 
mviſible. Then ſhall proceed to - ſhew 
jou-the reafon there is to think that this 
inviſible world, or ſcene, is'much-greater, 
ind more auguſt, than any thing our eyes 
now ſee; and thirdly, that in both, one 
neat defien is uniformly carried on by 
tho parent of the univerſe; a deſign gs 
worthy of the preatneſs = 8 

the Divine mind. 


tence which the preſent ſtate and ſcene 
hath to an6ther ſcene which is, at pre- 
280 inviſible. One of the moſt obvious 
inquiries 


10 
| 


Ml this diſcourſe to ſuggeſt ſome further con- 


l am firſt then to ew; the plain refe- 
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petior orders of being; and endeavoured Sx x t. 
to make ſuch r̃eflections upon it, as might XI. 
e uſeful torus im the regulating of our 


283 . . Thepreſeit ſlate has à riferente 
SER M. inquiries to an intelligent rational crea- ſe 
XI. ture reflecting upon himſelf, capable of M *- 
> furveying: his own frame, and diſcerning 
his dependence on a power not his own, fr 

for the ſubſiſtence: of his life, and his en- |" 


joyment of it, who ſees: at the ſame time M 
that death is common do all his fellow iſ © 
creatures, and that he muſt expect, in his 2 
turn; very-.quickly to ſubmit to it one 5 
of the moſt obvious inquiries, I ſay, and, 

at the fame time, moſt important, is, Fa 


Whether death is the intire extinction of 
being; or, whether it is only the diſſo- 1 
lution of the. external frame, and the ſe- 2 
paration from it of that power: in him, 
which is the principle of ſenſation, of 
thinking, and of all voluntary action. 
The perſon who with attention purſueth 
this inquiry, will find very ſubſtantial 
reaſon to determine that thg latter is real- 
ly the caſeʒ and that death, though it diſ- 
folveth the animal frame, hath; no power 
over the rational and moral agent which 
inhabited it. He will find reaſon to believe 
that this agent is an immaterial ſubſtance, 
which hath no neceſſary. dependence 0n 
matter for its ſubſiſtence; that it is 4 
e undi vided thing, and does not 


ſeem, 
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ſeem, in its nature, liable to diſſolution z as 8 ER M. 
is a body, conſiſting of an infinite number 
of parts, which may be ſeparated one from 
another; and when he cometh farther, to 
ſurvey his own moral powets, and from 
them deduceth the relation. in which he 
ſtands to the being who made him, as the 
ſubject of a motal kingdom; and ſeeth 
that he is under a moral adminiſtration, 
having laws written upon his heart, which 
are intended. to direct his conduct, and 
that he is to expect reward or puniſhment, 
as he, is, or is not, obedient; to theſe laws ; 
which, ſcheme of government he allo evi- 
dently fees. is not compleated in the pre- 
ſent Nate. of things, which muſt; needs 
lead him into the expectation of a ſtate to 
dame -r =I ſay, when all this is conſidered, 
it will appeat to him very highly proba- 
ble, that "at death, he ſhall not ceaſe to 
be. However, to us Chriſtians, this is 
put beyond all 3 by expreſs decla- 
rations from Almighty God. So then, at 
death men only change their ſtate, and 
go into the world of ſpirits. They, are 
no more inhabitants of this earth, 
now reſide i in a world inviſible to us; an 
every perſon that is taken from the 7. 
Vor. II. * ſent, 
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The preſent fate has a refererce 


SerM.ſent, is added to the numbers which are 


. 


what appears ko us the reverſe of this: 


in that future world. Thus it hath been 


from the beginning, and will be to the 


end of time: It is only the infancy of our 


being which we ſpend on earth, and then 
are tranſlated: from it, to people the in- 
viſible world; ſo that the earth may 
de conſidered, (if you will pardon the 
expreſſion) as a nurkery for the world of 
Thats. SY 

But as this ſheweth Mainly the refe- 
rence of this prefetit Nate, to another 
whieh is in viſible ; ſo that reference will 
farther appear, from this moſt grave and 
weighty confideration, that in the invi- 
fible' ſtate men are to be rewarded, or 
puniſhed, according to the deeds they 
have done in the body. It has been al- 
ready obſerved,” that though we may ſec 
clearly that we are, in our preſent ſtate, 
under a moral adminiſtration; yet we as 
evidently diſcern that this ſcheme is not, 


| in our preſent ſtate, compleated. God 


doth not, in all caſes, interpoſe to reward 
virtue, and puniſh vice, in that manner 
which might be expected under a perfect 
moral adminiſtration: nay, we often ſee 


we 
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ive ſee the wicked in a moſt proſperous 8 x M. 


depreſſed, XI. 
ſtate, while the righteous are depr 


and in moſt calamitous circumſtances : we 
ſee the children of wiſdom; the votaries 
of righteouſneſs, not only ſuffering deep- 
ly in many inſtances, but we ſee them 
ſuffering, even for righteouſneſs ſake ; 
nay, loſing their lives in ſupport and de- 
fence of the cauſe of truth, and of God. 
Now, theſe are things not at all to be 
expected under a perfected moral govern- 
ment; and for this reafon we muſt be- 
leve that the deſign is not at all finiſhed 
here; but that a full and perfect rettibu- 
tion is to be made, to every individual, 
in that ſtate and world to come, which 
at preſent is not the object of ſenſe, but 
of faith. And this the New Teftament 
every | where declateth. ' We conclude 
then that the ſcheme of things in this 
world, vrhich our eyes behold, wotild be; 
without relation to the inviſible world, 
à thing moſt imperfect and unfiniſhed; 
in which we have only embrios which 
are not at all brought into compleat 
form. | 
Imagination and feflection will, upon 
lus occaſion, lead us to innumerable things 
Y 2 111 
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The. preſent ſlate has a reference 


Ss ann the preſent ſyſtem, which will appear 


great irregularities, if not connected with 


— that inviſible ſcenery which I have been 


ſpeaking of, For inſtance, ane perſon is 
taken off by death in the very, bloom. of 
life, and in all the vigour of his powers; 

at @ time when he is capable of the: moſt 
pleaſing enjoyment of liſe. Another who 
is ſo loaded and oppreſſed with-diforders, 
that he ſeems 8 of any enjoyment, 
and. life really a burthen to him, yet liv- 
eth on from day to day, from: year to year, 
felf too, are earneſtly wiſhing for his re- 
leaſe. Again, à man of excellent abi- 


lities for ſerving his generation, and of 
an excollent heart, who, had his life been 


the world around him, and have proved 
an invaluable bleſſing to. all the neigh- 
bourhood ; ſhall. be taken aff amidſt the 
tearsand lamentations of his friends; while 
wicked aud profligate creatures have their 
lives preſerved, as a nuiſance. to all who 
come within their reach. Some perſons, 
again, who by their capacities and endow- 
ments, natural and moral, ſeem- to be 
fitted for the — and moſt. important 
5 . ſtations 
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ſtations of life, ſhall ſpend their lives in 8ER NM. 
neglected obſcurity; while elevated ſta- XI. 
tions are filled with perſons no way equal 
to them; and whoſe being exalted ſerves 
only to make their inſufficiency conſpi- 
cuous, and preatly to hurt ſuch as are 
under their influence. Thus, too, we 
ſometimes fee a mind formed almoſt for 
any ſervice that any of the ſpecies could 
be capable of, lodged in a body utterly 
incapable of ſuſtaining labour and fatigue; 
ſo that the richeſt endowments of mind, 
by being allied to ſuch a body, are in a 
great meaſure loſt to the world ; while, 
on the other hand, we ſee ſtrength of 
body ſuited to any labour, any fatigue, 
but that body inhabited by a mind inca- 
ble of directing its force; ſo that this 
becometh too in a great meaſure uſeleſs | 
to the world, perhaps miſchievous. And 
ſo with reſpect to affairs and events; how 
many things come to paſs which we pro- 
nounce to be moſt unfortunate ; in which 
we can ſee much evil, but can diſcern no 
good ariſing from them. As in the tate 
of individuals, ſo in the ſtate of nations 
and kingdoms, and the various turns which 
the world undergoes with reſpect to them; 

U 3 innu- 
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SE x M.innumerable are the things which to us 
* appear very great irregularities; and we 
cannot avoid thinking them fo, ſo far as 
the preſent ſcheme only lieth before us, 
and that if we had the adminiſtration in 


The preſent ſtate has a reference 


our awn hands we would order them 
quite otherwiſe ; not only ſo, but could 
give reaſons for ordering them otherwiſe, 


| ſeemingly very ſatisfactpry. Now what 
ſhould be the reaſon that he who govern- 


eth all, and ta whom all cauſes and all 
effects are neceſſarily ſubjected, doth not 
order them as we would, and that from 
the beſt principles, were the power in our 
bands? The reaſon can be no other than 


this, that what appears ta us reaſonable 
and expedient, does not at all appear ſo 


to him. There are innumerable connexi- 
ons and dependencies of things, even with 
reſpe to our preſent ſtate, that we know 
nothing at all of. The whole cannot come 
under our view, and therefore what to us 
may appear extremely irregular, may in 


reality be good, and uſeful, and neceſſary, 


But eſpecially, when we attend to the in- 
viſible ſcheme which 1 is conſtantly c carried 
„to the inviſible world which we are 


pearl related to, and with which this 
a world 
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world maketh one conſiſtent ſyſtem, oneSF R M. 
whole ; we cannot but immediately con- XI. 
clude, that he who hath this whole in 
every part of it, preſent to him, who go- 
verns it according to an uniform deſign, 
and who is daily tranſlating numbers from - 
this world into the other, hath innumer- 
able things in his view, which do not, and 
cannot come into our contemplation ; and 
therefore may ſee events to be moſt ex- 
pedient, which to us appear very unfor- 
tunate. So with reſpe& to the inſtance 
mentioned, of the remoyal of an excellent 
and moſt uſeful perſon, from this world; 
while a wicked and moſt worthleſs perſon 
is ſuffered to continue in it; who knows 
what ſtation may be appointed for the 
zood man, and what ſervices he may be 
called to in the world of ſpirits ? Or who 
knows that he is not for his own ſake 
removed out of this world, that he may 
be taken from the evil to come ? Or, who 
can tell all that may be intended by it, 
as an affliction and puniſhment to thoſe 
whom he leaveth behind him ? But what 
| principally aim at in all that has been 
ſaid upon this head, is, that the inviſible 
world and the preſent are ſo related, and 
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XI. 
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The preſent Nate has a "ef erence 
ſo connected with one another, that they 
make one ſyſtem or whole ; and that in 
all our ſpeculations and reaſonings con- 
cerning the work of God, apd the conduQ 
of providence, this ſhould be conſtantly 
in our thoughts, and that we are to judge 


of all particular events, with proper al- 


lowances for the effects unknown to us 
which they may have upon our preſent 
ſtate, but eſpecially upon the affairs of 
the inviſible world. And when we have 
done fo, we cannot but find reaſon to ac- 
quieſce in providence, in all the meaſures 
taken by that mind which ſuperintendeth 
the whole, and to whom all the connexi- 
ons and dependencies of each particular 
part, are fully known. 

But, in the ſecond place, we have reaſon 
to think that this inviſible world, and its 


| ſcenery, is much more auguſt and grand 


than all that our eyes at preſent ſee; 1 
may ſay than imagination itfelf can gap 
The world, the univerſe which we now 
ſce, is, it muſt be owned, exceedingly great. 
The earth that we inhabit, though a vaſt 
bulk, yet is but a ſmall part of that ſyſ- 
tem in which it is placed. But that ſyſ- 


tem itſelf, however great' and extended, 
what 


to a future inviſible one. 


the immenſity of ſpace ? The imagination 
purſuing this view of things, is moſt a- 
rreeably dilated, and finds in immenſe 
ſpace, where there is infinite power to 
treate, and infinite goodneſs to give birth 
to being, and to worlds, no neceſſary or 
certain limit to creation. But whatever 
grandeur there may be in the appearance 
of the material world, we are ſure it is of 
ſmall account, when compared with the 
excellency and greatneſs of the ſpiritual 
ind inviſible, The greateſt bulk of mere 
matter which can be conceived, what is 
t when compared with mind, with acti- 
nity, with power, with freedom, with mo. 
nl agency ? Let matter be ſuppoſed not 
only in the greateſt quantity, but caſt into 
the moſt beautiful and curious forms, ſtill 
t is nothing when compared to mind, and 
tie powers and affections of it. And in- 
fed but for the ſake of mind, we cannot: 
conceive that' matter could have had any 
exiſtence ; a thing perfectly uſeleſs unleſs 
* and inhabited by power and ac- 

_ tivity- 
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what js it when compared with the otherS x N M. 
ſyſtems, one may ſay, innumerable, which XI. 
xe, by the Creator, diſſeminated through EY 


Na M. tivity. But how excellent i is mind endow, 


| vo ffcttions and active powers! This in. 
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ed with reaſon and undegſtanding, with 


deed. is a work of God, great and magni. 
ficent. And that we may form juſt ſen- 
timents concerning the greatneſs of the 
inviſible world, let us firſt attend to the 
number of inhabitants which may be ſup- 
poſed to be in it. What mighty numbers 
make one peneration upon the face of this 
earth! all which at death are added to 
the people of the inviſible world ! We 
have been taught, and have the beſt rea- 
ſon to believe, that not one of theſe is 
loſt to the family of God : their death 
upon earth is their nativity, into another 
ſtate : and if there are ſuch vaſt numbers 
in one generation, how many myſt there 
be who have, from the beginning of this 
world till now, removed into. the world of 
ſpirits! Who can canceiye the multitude! 
But if this be the caſe. with reſpect to 
this planet, what ſhall we think concern- 
ing the other planets in our ſyſtem ? Are 
they without inhabitants, / ſuited to them, 
ws is, embodied ? Reaſon will hardly 
permit us to ſuppoſe this. And if there 
are ſuch l inhabitants ſucceed- 


ing 
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ypon earth, how inconceivably muſt the 
zmbers grow which they yield to this 
eat inviſible world! But when we al- 
bw our thoughts to carry us through al 

e material worlds which exiſt, through 
be immenſity of ſpace, no power of num- 
ters which the imagination can any way 
ke in, ſeemeth at all commenſurate to 
e multitudes. The mind is loſt in the 
wmputation. Still farther, how great and 
glorious the addition of the hoſts of hea- 
ren, the angels, ſpirits perhaps which are 
pure and intirely unembodied, or at leaſt, 
r allied at all to matter, to ſuch as is of 
nature unſpeakably more ſubtile, than 
that which we know and carry about us? 
How yaſt may the numbers of ſuch crea- 
kd intelligences be, from the loweſt to the 
tizheſt orders of them? How full the in- 
inible world of ſuch inhabitants, who can 
ell? If there be any proportion, or ana- 
vey, with reſpe to the works. God 
between that world and ours, which ſo 
bounds every where with life, and action, 
nd intelligence; and if we may form any 
. adgment in this particular, from the de- 
. {mination and diſpoſition of the original 
11 85 As infinite 
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ing one generation after another, as8 x RM, 


XI. 


— 


Sen. infinite power to communicate being ani 


— great. Now, of ſuch numbers of excellen 


1 
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life, the numbers muſt be unſpeakabj 


creatures the family of God conſiſtetb 
that family which is conſtantly under the 
ſuperintendency of the one parent; tha Rat, 
family, to which our world is daily adding 
ſuch numbers, who when they have ful 
filled their courſe upon earth, become in 
habitants of the inviſible world. O ho 
aſtoniſhing a ſcene is this ! How great-and 
glorious! Eſpecially when we conſider the 
excellent powers communicated to theſe 
intelligent beings, and the dignity of the 
ſtation. | 
| The powers of the human mind welt 
partly ＋ 5 that is, ſo far as they un- 
Id themſelves in our preſent ſtate: For 
there may be powers inherent in the mind, 
not yet unfolded ; becauſe, in our pre- 
ſent ſtate, there is no occaſion for the ex- 
erciſe of them: Juſt as we ſee, in the ſe-. Ne 

veral ſtages from infancy to our arrival 
at maturity there are powers diſplayed at 
certain ſtages, of which infancy giveth no” 
indication. So. likewiſe, at our removal 

from this into the inviſible world, it is 
not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that powen 
FE which 
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* = have been formerly tend elan 8 
diſcover themſelves, and be exerted NI. 
pan their proper objects; with which 


bly 


en 
diocts, before their entering into the in- 
tible world, they had nothing to do. 
ut, I ſay, we know in part the powers 
f the. human mind; that they: are cx 
nt, and matter of moſt delightful 
flectior to us: A man hath indeed a 
ch poſſeſſion, in the poſſeſſion of him- 
Af The underſtanding, the imagination, 
ith all the delicacics of it, the memory 
hich contains fuch a treaſure, the af- 
tions, and above all the moral powers, 
ben they are lin a right ſtate, exhibit: a 
ume truly great and glorious; and there 
no man but muſt be pleaſed, highly 
leaſed,” with exiſtence, when he hath 
allefſion of human nature in a right 
oral ſtate, But as we know not what 
ew powers may diſcover themſelves in 
de human mind, on its removal into the 


L 
al viſible world, ſo we know' not how ex- 
at = the powers may be of the ſuperior 


lers of being, of the angels of God; 
nd how the dignity of their ſtation may 
le by degrees, beyond all our compre- 
enfion ? Is not this inviſible world then, 
h conſiſting 


— — - 
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SIN u. conſiſting of ſuch numbers as no mad 

XI. can number, and having ſuch life and 

*"Y—ſuch powers communirated to them, 

ſcene indeed worthy: of infinite wiſdon 

and goodneſs, and power? A good heart 

. cannot; but exult in it; and rejoice in the 

| proſpect of being one of: theſe: bleſt inha 

bitants. Such immenſity, in which the 

| imagination is in a manner overwhelmed 

and loſt, giveth ny vory' bigh de 
liga. 0 box} ibs 

| \There is, it: ĩs DEI; 55 Adwidus re 

| fllection, which may greatly damp thi 


| joy; Which is, that we arte taught. ir 
| ſcripture; and reaſon leadeth us to th 
ſame concluſion, that many perſons it 
this world which is inviſihle, ſhall be e. 
tremely unhappy; angels for inſtance, w 
have by tranſgreſſion fallen from their f 
glorious and happy ſtate; and men whe | 
| have been -impenitently, rebellious ag 
| the divine authority; theſe: ſhall al. 
| them. be condemned to darkneſs and wor 
| This is indeed a moſt moving conſider: 
tion: But that in which the mind ma 
and in which it muſt reſt, is this, that tb 
matter of: puniſhment, as well as reware 
with reſpect to every. individual, ſhall ! 
21 adjuſte 
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xvengeful ; no delight in evil, or in the 
wfferings of his creatures. No puniſn- 
nent, therefore, ſhall be inflicted, but 
what right demands, what moral order, 
Mud 2 moral adminiſtration, render fit and 
xcefſary ; none but what even infinite 
wodneſs, ſhall approve; none therefore, 
ut what by all good minds, to whom the 
xcaſures and reaſons of the divine admi- 
wſtration are fully known, muſt be par- 
cularly approved; none, but what muſt 
} Wy fuch as do not know the particulars of 
at adminiſtration, yet have a firm per- 
uſion, of the unerring wiſdom and good- 
es of God, be approved in general: So 
at the whole family of the happy 
uſt be moſt affectionately acquieſcent 
what the parent of all appointeth. 
xr will the juſt puniſhment of the 
vilty, detract from the . of 
good. 
Let me add farther, that as theſe bleſt 
thabitants of the inviſible world ſhall 
poſſeſſed” of ſuch excellent powers; 
without all queſtion, buſineſs and 
employ- 


djuſted by the righteous parent of the Sunn, 
great family. And we know that there XI. 
nothing in him properly vindictive or 


2 
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304 Dye preſent ſlate has a reference 
SER M. employment will be found for. them, ſuit 
XI. ed to thoſe powers: Heaven is indeed! 
cſt for the people of God; but the 
muſt have a mean and low opinion of 
and be very bad expoſitors of ſcripture 
who ſhall imagine this reſt; to ſignify ; 
ſtate of mere indolence and inactivity 
a ſtate which we all know:is:a-contempti 
ble one; quite unſuitable to the acti: 
powers of the human mind, and to th 
affections which are planted in the heart 
There will no doubt be the higheſt ant 
moſt perfect activity, in the moſt perfet 
Nate : And no wiſe man ean imagine tha 
what engageth the powers, ſhall not 
of importance ſuitable to them. In © 
preſent ſtate, as there are a few compan 
tively important ſtationz, ard a few cap 
| bdle of great ſervices, iſo-lvalt/ multitude} 
| are in a manner confined to thoſe low 
| | labours, which are neceſſary to anſve 
| their preſent exigencies : Whereas it is 
_ moſt pleaſing thought, that in the we 
to come, this ſhall not at all be the calf 
but that the excellent powers of the min 
ſhall be employed, in a manner ſuited t 
the dignity of them; and that to cap, * 
individual in God's family, ſuch ſtation} ' 
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and ſervices ſhall be appointed, as ſhall 8 E x N- 
give joy and ſatisfaction of the moſt liberal XI. 


kind.“ What man of 4 good ſpirit could 
be happy in a ſtate of mere indolence and 
inaQtvity ? Or, ; who ſuch eould be pleaſ- 
ed in exertions of his powers which were 
trifling and inſignificant ? But, in that 
boundleſs ſcene, infinite wiſdom will ſo 
ſation the individuals, that their occupa- 


tions (hall be happineſs to them. In the 


mean time, the moſt liberal affections, and 
perfectly pure, exerciſe themſelves, to- 
wards, God the Father of all, and to- 
wards their fellow. creatures; while the 
underſtanding, and contemplative powers, 
ſhall: be fall of the moſt ente ining ob- 
ects, and moſt ſubſtantial , = 2 
Upon the whole, ſuch numbers of crea- 
Wtures, fo! excellent, ſo employed, in fuch 
| Oy unalterably happy ſtate, pfoduce a 
ſeene, in which the heart of man cannot 
but exult! A ſcene unſpeakably more 
and, and magnificent, than any thing in 
this world, in this viſible univerſe, how- 
ever great it may appear. 
The third head of diſcourſe propſed 
in this, that in both worlds there is one 
* 1 % | great 
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SHO: great deſign uniformly carried on, by the 
A. parent of them, by means indeed very 
—Y\arious; but, no doubt, the beſt adapted 
to that ſtate of his family in which they 
are uſed. When we conſider the original 
ae of creation, our minds cannot fix 

on any thing but the communication of 

perfection, and happineſs, whereon they 
can reſt : This is the glory of God: Where 

a being i is to himſelf all-ſufficient, in him- 

ſelf compleat, and abſolutely indepen- 

dent; to whofe perfection and enjoyment 
nothing is to be "added by any creature, 
we muſt ſee that no private intereſt can 
put him on any defign, for he can have 
no ſuch intereſt to ſerve; he catinot there- 
fore be ſuppoſed to act from any ſelfiſh 
view. Nor can we imagine the diſplay 
of his power, and perfection, in and tc 
his intel gent creatures, with a view tc 
their adinization and their praiſes and ap 
ee is an'erd which ſhould. be aſer 
deck to God. Alas! what do men, wha 
do angels, compatatively to what Go 
really is, know concerning him ? how in 
ſignificant then muſt their praiſes appe: 
in his eye, inſignificant, I ſay, to any pr 
vate purpoſe or delight of his. ** 


1 
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we eyer to imagine that an infinitely SE RN. 
perfect Being can have any dependence; XI. 


for pleaſure and happineſs, on what even 
4 man, if he hath a truly great mind, can 
not only, be happy without, but, upon 
many occaſions, deſpiſe. On the other 


| hand, how great and God-like a thing is 
it, to give being to ſuch numbers of crea- 


tures, in a ſtate ſo perfect and happy; 
to ſo many intelligences formed after 
his own image, in knowledge and active 
power, in rectitude attd goodneſs! This 
is a work indeed worthy of infinite wiſ- 
dom, and power, and benevolence. And 
we may be ſure the original deſign of 
creation, the perfection and happineſs of 
the beings which God hath made, is ſtea- 
works of providence ; and carried on by 
thoſe means which, in the various ſtate 
of hig creatures, are beſt ſnited to ſerve it. 


Every particular ſtep in God's adminiffra- 


tion is ſubordinate to this great plan; a 
the events we ſee brought to paſs, with 
relation to individuals, and to public com- 
minitits, are parts of a deſign, whereof 
what J have now mentioned is the ſum; 
* the thing ultimately intended. And 

X 2 the 
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SE RM. the ſame hand purſueth the ſame intention 


and deſign, through all worlds in the uni- 


ww yerle, "which, all of them, however diſtant 


from, and however unknown to one ano- 
ther, are yet parts or members of one 
whole, as ſuch related to one another, and 
conſtantly under the ſuperigtendency of 
the ſupreme mind, which comprehendeth 
in one view his great work; all the parts 
of it, and every individual creature in it. 
And this glorious" ſyſtem, this whole of 
God's moral kingdom; he will condud to 
all the perfection defigned for it; and it 
wilt ſubft eternally, under his inſpedlion, 
in moſt glorious ſtate. 

But who can expreſs the greatneſs and 
excelfency of this work ? An intelligent 
creature, perfect in holineſs, and happi- 

neſs, is, next to che Creator; the higheſt 

thing which can enter into the human 

imagination. / Then ſuch multitudes of 

theft as confi. the family and king- 

dom of God How muſt the hearts-of the 

attentive be moved, and enn at the 
K ON 212 248 

Jet us, a3 Shoochafiors Fromm pt he 
been Taid on this:fabjeR,” obſerve, how 


great and glorious hi — of the uni- 
"Sts verſe 
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Ms 1 in his works, how ex-S ER N. 
cellent; how amiable! That eternal jnfi- XI. 
nite mind, which formed this vaſt deſign; 
and will, in the moſt perfect manner, carry 

it inta xeoution I It is ſrom the inviſible 
world, and from his moral kingdom, that 
we deri ve the higheſt, the moſt honour- 
able ideas and ſentiments, concerning 
God. Indeed, his viſible works ſpeak his 
perfections, his eternal power and God- 
head: The ſun; and. moon, and ſtars pro- 
claim them: The earth and all the crea- 
tures in it: The vaſt octan, and all its in- 
habitants. In theſe we ſee exquiſite con- 
trivance, and infinite power- -A power, 
which ſometimes manifeſteth itſelf with 

a majeſty which is indeed terrible; as for 
inſtance, in the raging. of the troubled 
ocean; in the ſtorms, and tempeſts, and 
lightnings of heaven; in earthquakes, 
and other appearances, of that kind. Yet 
we likewiſe ſee, that the tender mercies of 
God are over all his works, and that the 
earth is full of the goodneſs of the Lord ; full 
of life in the various kinds of it; and 
abundantly productive of what is 90a . 
ty to ſupport it. But ſtill the mind is in 
another manner affected with the glory 
X 3 of 
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SERM.of the Lord, conſidered as the Creator and 


SS acxhavſtible fountain of ſuch being, and 


The preſent fate has a refererce 
Ruler of the moral inviſible world; as an 


perfection, and bleſſedneſs, as -are moſt 
liberally communicated in it. How in- 
numerable his family, all deriving from 
him alone, whatever can contribute to 
make their ſtate glorious, and happy 
to their wiſh ! Such wiſdom, ſuch power, 
under the conſtant influence of ſuch good- 
neſs, who that attends, but muſt admire, 
and adore, and delight i in? To whom then 
is this Being of beings to be compared? 
What are the higheſt ſeraphs of heaven, 
in ſuch compariſon? Here is greatneſs 
which commandeth the higheſt veneration 
and eſteem; ; if theſe words can expreſs 
the ideas and fentiments which, in truth, 
"ſeem too big for utterance in any language 
of mortals. Here alſo is goodneſs which 
| commandeth the greateſt love. How do 
| the whole frame and ſubjects of God's 
moral kingdom proclaim it! But here 
let us e, and think with ourſelves 
what a bateful ſtate that human mind 
muſt be i in, which 1 Is alienated' from God, 
which can have no delight in him! Are 


not the prejudices by which men are ſo 
| alienated, 
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alienated, of all things the moſt abomi- SFR N. 0 


nable, the moſt reproachful to our na- XI. 
ture, and moſt ruinous? Muſt we not, 

there be the leaſt remains of ingenuouſ- 
neſs, become utterly impatient of ſuch an 
unnatural Nate of mind? And as to thoſe 
luſts which give riſe to all ſuch prejudi- 
ces, with what earneſtneſs and applica- 
tion ought they to be ſuppreſſed} 9 
never can we act a rational or manly, a 
wiſe or prudent, an Jagenuous and right 
and good part, until the love of our Ma- 
ker poſſeſſeth our hearts, and till we are 
affected as we ought to be, towards the 
infinite greatneſs and goodneſs which gave 
ys being! Impiety towards God is of all 
things the moſt abſurd and hateful ; of all 
things the moſt pernicious. As our Sa- 
viour has declared the love of God to be 
the firſt and great commandment, ſo diſ- 
obedience to this command may well be 
called the greateſt diſobedience; it, in 
truth, ſpeaketh the moſt unnatural and 
guilty ſtate of the mind, which can be 
imagined : For to ſay that infinite great- * 
neſs, and the moſt perfect goodneſs, in 
conjundion, are the objects of a man's 
averſion, his fixed averſion, is really ſay- 
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SE RM. ing the moſt horrid thing poſſible concern- ed 

Mt ing him. How muſt the human mind be great 

füllen, how miſerably fallen, before it can unten 

be capable of this? What place can right lars; 

fd truth, ingenuity and goodneſs, light Nad 

add order, generofity and liberality, have Ine fe 

in that perſon who can ſay in his heart, WWultim 

who can b. wiſh, that there were no God? that | 

And how hateful the attempts of thoſe II 4 

blinded wretchies, who would lead their 

fellow creatures 110 perſſiaſion that 

there i is no ſuch Being; and that, ' with- 

gut any ſuch patent, the great al 18 

produced, ſupported and governed: but 

enough of this, which is a matter one 

can never think of. without great! ods 
nation. . | 

In the ſecond' FRY let what has been 

aid” concerning” the in viſible ki | 

God, the immẽnſity and infinite got 

of the defign Which be is carrying on, 

reconcile us perfectly to the whole of his 

providence, and every icy i in 'His/adrmini- 

ftration. All particular cauſes àre in his 

hand, and act by his direction, through- 

out the whole uniyerſt; they art ali in his 

hand as one great machine, cynfiſting of Neamec 

innumerable parts, moved by one unva- Ion, w 

A ried 
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ied power or ſpring;' ſo as to anſwer one 8ER NM. 
great ultimate end, and to produce the XI. 
intended effect. We ſee not the particu 
ars; we know not the innumerable parts, 
and the connections of them; but we 
re formed oapable of well diſcerning the 
utimate deſign; And we know aſſuredly 
that every cauſe; and every effect, will, 
1s a/ means, contribute towards it. We 
re fare that he who laid the foundation of 
this glorious living temple, will carry on 
he building, until, as it is expreſſed by 
the prophet Zechariah, ch. iv. 7. He 
ſtall bring forth the head ſtone thereof with 
foutings, crying | grace, grace, unto it; in 
e joyful acclamations of thouſands and 
en thouſands. Now, when we have our 
minds thoroughly ſatisfied with the great- 
eſs and goodneſs of this deſign, and the 
Irongeſt aſſurances that it ſhall be ſucceſſ- 
uly executed; not only fo, but that eve- 

' ſtep in the di vine adminiſtration is a 
deans of fulfilling it --- this muſt needs 
frfeQly-reconcile us to all that God doth. 
ſhe! truth is, when we look to the ulti- 
date end ont rannot but be utterly a- 
bamed of any mutmuring or diſſatisfac- 
on, with reſpect to the neceſſary means. 

Sufferings 


| 
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SER M. Sufferings and calamities in a man's perſon, 

Xl. in his eſtate, in the death of dear friends 
Aud ſuch things as theſe, in a manner va. 

niſh out of the imagination, when the 

great family of God, and his moral king: 

dom, are conſidered in the perfection and 

| utmoſt glory of them. Indeed it will rea. 
| dily be owned, that this preſent ſcene 
which our eyes behold,” confidered with- 
out any relation to the inviſible worl 

and to God's moral kingdom, muſt ſug 

geſt to the mind ſome very great diff 

culties, with reſpect to the Divine inten 

tions and adminiſtration; but when we 

are enabled, as we are eſpecially by reve 

lation, to purſue the great deſign to al 

the perfection and completion of it, ther 

all difficulties vaniſh; and the mind i 

: filled with peace and joy in believing. Let 
then not lool to the things: which are ſe 

which are temporal, but to the things which 

are not ſeen, "which are eternal; in whic 

our ſpirits: will find reſt, and we ſhall | 
naturally filled with moſt dutiful and al 
fectionate ſentiments, toward the Beit 

who made us, and conſider all that Muay 

does, as perfectly 1 _ * 


Third mean. 
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Thirdly, we fee from what hath been 8 EN N. 
ſaid, that the whole deſign which the pa- XI. 
rent and governour of the univerſe is 
carrying on with reſpect to us, as the ſub- 
WM jets of his moral kingdom, tendeth to 
a fill us with the worthieſt, the moſt liberal 
WM entiments; and theſe we ought by all 
eſ means to cultivate and encourage. What 
can as much open and enlarge the heart 
of man, as the greatneſs and goodneſs of 
this deſign which hath been laid before 
jou? What can give us ſuch elevated 
thoughts concerning our own ſtations, as 
dur being ſubjects of Gods moral kingdom, 
cur being members of this glorious fami- 
y Is it not high honour and happineſs 
to be of it? And when we conſider the 
means which have been uſed to accom- 
plſh the deſign, in our world, eſpecially 
the gift of Chriſt to ſerve it, there muſt 
zppear a greatneſs and liberality, in the 
grace and favour of God, which wonder - 
fully tendeth to open and enlarge the 
eart. Let us attend to theſe great things, 
that our minds, if I may uſe the expreſſion, 
may be gxpanded ; that we may be plac- 
ed above every thing little, and low, and 
nean. The true ſpirit of faith is in truth 


a glorious 
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SRM. glorious one; and where it prevaileth 
XI. 
world, with all the meanneſſes and litt. 


which are in its train; ſo that nature ſha] 


heritance in the world above. x 
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will ſubdue and baniſh the ſpirit of . 
neſſes of it; and all the unhallowed luf; 


appear, as it ought to do, in greatneſs o 
mind, in generoſity and benevolence, i 
an heavenly temper, and meet for an in 


*. 
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The infinite 3 importance of the love 
3 1% OH . God, &. 


2 Tuner. 3. 5: 


ind the Lend dire your heart into the hove 

f God, * into: the fn wer for 
Grift..: ; 

1 

'E "doug an . of the apoſtle $ ERM. 
Paul's preaching at Yeſſalonica, XII. 

h the 17th of the acts of the apoſtles 
ud we are told he had even in his firſt 

npt,: confiderable ſucceſs. Of the de- 

t Greeks 6 great multitude believed, and 

(the chief, Women wot a few. And though 

met witk fierce, oppaſition from the 

En. his conſtant enemies, who ſet all the 

in an apres on account of his preach- 

abe Goſpel in it; yet here the foun- 


dations 
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SER M. dations were laid of a church which, i 
XII. a little time, became extremely flouriſh: 
* if not in numbers yet in the charac 


The infinite importance 


ter of its members, and the genuine fruit 
of righteouſneſs and charity produced b. 
whe And accordingly we find the apoſtl 
writes to them, in both the epiſtles, wit 
very great affection, as a perſon who had jatie 
the higheſt” delight and ſatisfaQion j 


them; being as he expreſſes it, his glory Cri; 
and his joy. And he often puts up hi {et + 
earneſt prayer to God for, them, that the ſuffe 
might be enabled to continue faithful i chri 
Him, might de preſerved blameleſs unt tion 


the coming of Chriſt ; and that theyliſf God 
iran 


might not be moved by the many perſe 


cutions which ſhould prove the ſtrengti ano! 
of their faith and integrity. In the word pe 
that I have read to you, be prays on thei ſerv 
behalf, for what is indeed the ſum, art ther 
may be called the crown of all religion rene 
The Lord diretꝭ pour heapts vo the love I com 
God, and into the patient waiting for Chrifhi ie 
The Lord direct your hearts into the live van 
God ; ot tender them Ntaight;/ in oppo and 
ſitiorr to all erg6kedneſs an perverſion, © cl} « 
ſtate of mind in hIüch- all mult be founſ the 

mel 


who do net dov&Gad; butiatecencmies ! 
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of violence done to conſcience; and when 
nature is delivered from this, and reſtored 
to its proper ſtate, then the love of God 
will not only poſſeſs it, but prove the moſt 
powerful of all principles. And into the 
jatient waiting for Chriſt , the literal tranſ- 
lation of the Greek is, into the patience of 
Chriſt; that patience of which he hath 
ſet us ſo glorious a pattern, in his own 
ſufferings; and which is neceflary to all 
chriſtians, eſpecially in times of perſecu- 
tion, that after they, have done the will of 
God, they may inherit the promiſes. Our 
tranſlators have taken the expreſſion in 
another ſenſe, as ſignifying a patient ex- 
peQation of Chriſt's coming to deliver his 
eil fervants from all ſuffering, and to crown 
MF them with eternal glory: But this. diffe- 
ence is of no great moment: At Chriſt's 
coming the work of patience will be-per- 
fected; till then the patience. of, his ſer- 
rants] muſt be exerciſed. The Krength 
and perſeverance ofe it is one of the rich- 
| eſt ornaments: of their character; and as 
nf the apoſtle James expreſſeth it, 8 
men perfect and ent? re wanting nothing. The 


apoſtle 
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tim by wicked works. This is the great 8 E RN. 


obliquity of human nature, and the effect XII. 


— — . —— — — ——_— — 
— — * 


of that which the "apoſtle | 
behalf of the Thellaloniatis , - namely, that 


The infinite importance 


Se R x. apoſtle ptays that the Theſſalonians may 
XII. 2 5 diſtinguiſhed by this virtue, and that 
there might be no impatience in their er- 


pectation of that great event, which ſhould 
for ever put an end to all their trials. 
The ſubjects of my diſcourſe on theſe 
words ſhall be theſe, firſt; I ſhall. ſhew 
the great importance of What the apoſtle 
prays for on behalf of the Theſſalonians; 
that their hearts might be directed into 
the love of God, and the patient waiting 
—— 3 or; into the patience of Chriſt 
, ſhew that" this was a proper 
matter 75 requeſt to God! as who can di- 
rect the hearts of his fervants into his 
love; And thirdly, Fitiall: Sonclade with a 
few Taferchces, Tingit en . 


Firſt, Thin! to thew alle preat importance 
ys for, on 


their hearts may be directed i into the love 


of God. and into the pitietice of Chriſt. 


What the love of G0d is; may (like allo- 


tber affections of the mind) be — known 


by feeling and experience, than by any 
definition or explanation. But in general, 
we know how out minds ate affected with 


| the contemplation of what is beautiful, 


* and 
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and wiel cannot, if we attend to it, but SER N. 
know, that there is a beauty and excel- A. 
lency of the moral kind, which is as real, 
and which as naturally raiſes an affection 
in the heart, as the beauty of ſenſible and 
cotporeal objects does. To this affection. 
we likewiſe give the name of love, though 
it is in kind different from that of which 
any ſenſible form, which our eyes behold, 
is the: object. Every man muſt be ſenſi- 
ble of a beauty and lovelineſs in purity of 
heart, in generoſity, and | cordial. .good- 
will, in fidelity, and in ſimplicity of ſpi- 
tit, which moſt powertully engageth the 


any object * that is corporeal 
and viſible. We find that nature deter- 
mines us to eſteem and love the charac- 

ters of moral agents, with whom we are 
ont in proportion as they are leſs 
or, mqre poſſeſſed of theſe | graces; and 


where; they! are in the moſt eminent de- 
gree, as the greateſt love is due to the 
character, a ſoĩa perſon ho does not love 
it and is not affected by à ſenſe of any 
beauty in it, may be very juſtly accounted 
to be in a moſt unnatural ſtate. Now we 
know that in our Maker all moral excel- 
5 Vor. II. X lencies 


3424 The tufinite importance 

Sv 8&Mlencies are combined, and in their higheſt 
XII. perfection: Purity and holineſs which are 

| each unſuſceptible of any the leaſt 
moral ſtain : For God is light and in him i; 

0 darkneſs at all. In him likewiſe is the 

moſt perfect wiſdom $ by wnich he is in- 

variably determined to purſue the wor- 

thieſt and beſt ends, by the moſt proper 

and effectual means. In him is infinite 
goodneſs and liberality; he communicates 

to all; he receives from none. He is un- 
changeably faithful and true; from ever- 

laſting to everlaſting God, without any va. 
riableneſt or ſhadow of turning; there is no- 

thing in him unſteady or capricious, Rtill 

the ſame; infinitely perfect, and holy, and 

good Being, ever acting by the ſame rules 

and meaſures,” and for the ſame glorious 

ends. This Being then, whoſe glory we 

are made capable of diſcerning, - juſtly 

claims our hi veneration and love. 
Tpheſe would be due to him by his intel- 
ligent moral oreatures, on account of his 
infinite excellency, even ſuppoſing we 
ſtood in no ſuch relation to him] as in 
fact we do; had no dependence upon 
him, and were not under any obligations 
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to — for favours received. But it is nuſt 
a quite 
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quite otherwiſe; this glorious Being isSE RM. 
the parent of our ſpirits, of the univerſe, XII. 
and of all good. He is moſt nearly re- 
lated to us, for in him we live, and move, | 
and bave our heing. Now, you cannot but 
know that an excellent and amiable cha- 
rater, though in an utter ſtranger, en- 
gageth the heart; and in a right ſtate of 
the mind, excites love in proportion to the 
apparent excellency of it. But ſuch excel- 
lency of character in a father is the object of 
a very peculiar affection. There is ſome- 
thing in filial affection different from love 
in general, ſomething peculiarly delicate, 
and which is attended with, not a pain- 
ful, but 2 pleaſing reverence and fear of 
offending ; this is abſolutely eſſential to a 
good Character in à child; and to be with- 
ont it is juſtly accounted monſtrous. But 
would particularly obſerve, that as this 
great parent of the whole moral family, 

s continually conferring on his children 
the moſt valuable favours, and is intending 
and carrying on their perfection and hap- 
pineſs, by all the methods of his provi- 
dence, and the whole of his adminiſtra- 
ton; ſo this, in well diſpoſed minds, 


wut beget the higheſt gratitude; an af- 
Y 2 fection 


The infinite importance 


82 R N. fection in its nature different from love, 
| XII. but which greatly tends toi ſtrengthen it; 
and more and more to engage the ſpirit 


to the glorious object. Chriſtians eſpe- 
cially; one would think, ſhould know the 
ſtrength of this affection above all others; 
to whom God has been made manifeſt in 
Jeſus Chriſt; in whom, and the kingdom 
of grace adminiſtred by him, the Divine 
excellency and glory ſhines forth, in the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt engaging light. 

I need; ſcarcely obſerve. to you, that 
the love of God as a principle in the 
heart, | muſt be ſuppoſed, to produce thoſe 
effects, with reſpect to, the temper and be- 
haviour, which all love, to perſons and 
moral charaQers, in proportion to the de- 
gree of it, neceſſarily does produce; ſuch 
as delight in the Object, in meditating 
upon, and convexſing with it; A diſpoſ- 
tion to conduct life ſo as chat it may be 
pleaſing to the perſon beloved, and that 
the affection may be, mutual; the deſire 
alſo of approbation is a neceſfary atten- 
dant of love; a readineſs again, to ſerve 
the intereſt of the perſon beloved, and to 
oblige in all things, even at any poſſible 


expence to ones ſelf, Accordingly, in 
ſuch 


=y 
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ſuch things as theſe the love of God willS E RM. 
moſt certainly diſcover itſelf. God, in- XII. 
deed, cannot be ſaid to have any intereſt 
of his own, which we can ſerve. We 
cannot be profitable to him, as a man may 
be to his neighbour; but we may be ca- 
pable, in ſome meaſure, of ſerving his 
cauſe in the world; of being inſtrumen- 
tal in carrying on his glorious deſigns, and 
in doing good to others. All which are 
proper expreſſions of the love of God ; 

+ Wl c{pecially our loving and doing good, as 
eve have opportunity, to our brethren; 
8 without which the apoſtle John hath 
. 1 taught us, that all our profeſſions of love 
bo God are hypocritical and vain. In a 
h 
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word, love to God, fincere and prevailing, 

produces a conformity to his will in all 

things; and for this reaſon the apoſtle juſt 
. W nentioned obſerves, very truely, that this is 
be love of God that we keep his commandments, 
MW the truth is indeed not in us, if we ſay 
eme love God, and do not keep his com- 
mandments. 
1 But I did not mean to enlarge upon this 
o head; let us then, having taken a general 
e view of this affection of ſou], conſider 
the great importance of it, to which the 
h V 3 fervent 
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SB kM.fervent prayer of the apoſtle, in behalf of 
XII. his beloved Theſſalomamt, does naturally 
direct our thoughts Te lord direct your 


hearts into the love of God. Our bleſſed 
Saviour, who knew human nature, and 


religion, in the moſt perfect manner, teach- 


eth that the love Gd is the firſt and 
greateſt commandment, And the more par- 
ticularly we view this ſubject, we ſhall be 
the more convinced of the juſtneſs of this; 
and be the more ſatisfied of the abſolute 
abſurdity of leaving out, in a great mea- 
ſure, this affection of ſoul toward our Ma- 
ker, I fay, in a great meaſure, leaving it 
out of a good character, or aſcribing very 
little to it ; as if a man could be a good 
man, a good member of ſociety, a worthy 
or a happy man, without regard and reve- 
rence, without love to his Maker. 

To illuſtrate this matter, it is indeed 
almoſt perplexity where to begin. Muſt 
we not be all moſt thoroughly convinced 
that the love of our maker is, in itſelf 
conſidered, as the nobleſt, ſo the moſt na- 
tural affection of the ſoul ? what more 
worthy, what is there to which our na- 
ture does more determine us, than to eſ- 


teem and love what is confeſſedly excel- 
| lent 


of the Ire of God, &c. 


tempt, or any thing which may be an 


abuſe of it? This always will be accoun- 
ted diſingenuous and baſe; and from the 
character of which it is a part very little 
good is to be expected. But how un- 
ſpeakably does our indignation at. this 
baſeneſs of character riſe, when it is con- 


ſidered, that a perſon made capable of 


diſcerning his glory, diſregards that Being 
in whom all poſſible excellencies, in the 
higheſt perfection, are eternally combined! 
in whom every thing venerable and lovely 
is ſummed up---That Being to whom he 
owes his exiſtence, his parent, his conſtant 
benefactor, ever preſent with him, ever 
diſplaying his glory and his goodneſs be- 
fore him, and upon whom he is ſdlely and 
abſolutely dependent! Not to love a good 
and kind and tender parent, upon earth» 
is moſt unnatural : to uſe any ſuch ill, 
moſt inexcuſable ; but ſach conduct to- 
wards the God who made us, in whoſe band 
our breath is, and whoſe are all our ways, 1s 
V4 ſomething 


327 
lent and lovely? How demonſtrative of a 8E RM. 
moſt depra ved ſtate of mind, not to do ſg; XII. 
to treat eminent excellence, and a moſt 
lovely character, with neglect, much more 

\with any expreſſions of diſregard and con- 
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SER&M.ſomething which language wants words Il of P 
[. to expreſs. Imagine that original power I june 
which gave birth to the univerſe, that I nigl 
original greatneſs and majeſty, in all aper 
the glory of it, were viſible. to our 
bodily eyes, and as ſenfible to us as any 
external object; what deep reverence, 
what awe, would it not command from 
every creature? what admiration, what 
love in every rightly diſpoſed mind? And 
what though this majeſty and excellence 
are not, cannot be viſibly diſplayed to us, 
yet ſurely, they are to the eye of, reaſon, 
moſt obvious; though it is little of God 
we can now comprehend, yet we can diſ- 
cern enough to fill us with the utmoſt 
poſſible admiration, and with the higheſt 
delight. And if there be little or nothing 
of this-kind-found in us, it is not owing 
to want of - natural-capacity, but to want 
of-taſte; and to depravity of heart; a de- 
provity. which indeed makes an eſſential 
defect; a defect by which nature is ſtrip- 
ped of that which; may well be called its 
higheſt excellence and glory. Beſides, 
what is the love of God in reglity, but the 
love of perfec. righteouſneſs and pur ia; 
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of perfect goodneſs and holineſs, in con- SRM. 
junction with unerring wiſdom and al- XII. 
nighty power ? Can we then ſuppoſe that 
a perſon really loveth theſe characters, and 
is poſſeſſed of them in any degree, and 
and yet ſhall not love that Being in whom 
they are, in the higheſt poſſible perfec- 
tion ? Is not the inference much more na- 
tural, that if a man does not love God, 
he does not in his heart love righteouſ- 
neſs and purity; in other words, cannot 
it all be a worthy and good man ? Theſe 
things ought to be deeply conſidered, eſ- 
pecially by thoſe who are favoured with 
the cleareſt diſplays of the Divine glory 
and perfection; and who are not involved 
n that miſerable darkneſs and perplexity 
bout theſe matters, into which the hea- 
then world was ſunk. We know the God 
we are called to ſerve, and know that he 
s altogether excellent and lovely 

Again, if we conſider the influence of 
lis great and firſt principle, upon the 
noral character, the importance of it will 
ppear in the ſtrongeſt light. All will 
cxnowledge that love has a powerful in- 
uence in aſſimilating to the beloved cha- 
acter. See how, in a manner inſenſibly, 

we 
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SER M. we contract the taſte and way, and even do 


XII. 


get into the language and geſtures, of per- the 


—— ſons with whom we are much converſant, tor 


and whom we highly eſteem and love. 
This never fails of being, in ſome mea- 
ſure, the caſe: And ſo it will be, moſt dr 


aſſuredly, with the love of God : this alſo I ;& 
will be attended with an imitation of his caps 
perfections, and a conformity of temper I oun 
to his will; and this in all things; ſo coul 


that it will beget that integrity or intire- ;, 


neſs of character, which is eſſential to af the 4 
good one, and the real glory of it. This WY ine; 
bleſſed principle, in proportion as it pre-W cot 
vails, will make men approve and love penſi 
what God approves and loves; it will yith 
make men hate what he hateth, whate-M them 
ver is offenſive in his eye: It will effeQu-W truly 

ally ſuppreſs evil inclinations, and ſo will fices 


be the beſt preſervative from temptation, 
deſtroying that in which all its force lieth. 
The prevailing of this principle, in a word, 
will make the whole man like God ; and 
the life, an imitation of him. 

Again, let it be conſidered how read 
ly our aQive powers are employed, in be 
half of thoſe who have poſſeſſion of ov 


hearts: It is real pleaſure and delight tc 
d 
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do them ſervice. In labours of this kind, S ERA. 
the toilſome and irkſome are never men- XII. 
tioned; nay men will riſque very great 
end imminent danger, will bear very great 
ſuffering, for ſuch as are dear to them ; 
nor is it at all romantic to ſay, that this 

tffection of the heart will make perſons 

WW capable of what no conſideration of their 

oon intereſt, no merely perſonal concern, 

could have engaged and determined them 

"Wl to. Juſt ſo, the love of God, reigning in 

1 the ſoul, will prepare men with great rea- 

5W dineſs to perform their duty to him; and 

-W reconcile them to any ſervice however ex- 

lll penfive it may be, and however attended 

I vith ſuffering, which may be required of 

-W them, Can it be imagined that a perſon who 

i truly loves his Maker will account the of- 

lg fices of piety a burthen ? Will the wor- 

nf ſhip of God be conſidered as a laborious 

b. ask, or will he account it wearineſs ? 

0 Will the mere pains there is in any ſer- 

nice, make him turn his back upon it ? 

Whatever good is put into the power of 

bis hand, whatever kind offices he can do 

o his fellow creatures, will he not do them 

with joy, when he does them for the ſake 

of God, and with this particular view? 


Have 
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SAM. Have we not all, at leaſt heard, in many 
XII. inſtances, - that the love of God hath 
prevailed over the loye of temporal poſ- 
ſeſſions, and of life itſelf; ſo that for the 
honour of his name, and the ſupport and 
defence of his cauſe, his ſervants have 
ſubmitted to any ſuffering, with great 
cheerfulneſs, and even diſcovered a prompt- 
neſs to it? So will the love of God, where 
it does in truth prevail, hallow all to the 
purpoſes of his glory. 

And ſurely thoſe ſervices and ſufferings 
which are performed and ſubmitted to 
from a principle of love, will be accept- 
able; they will ſpring from the heart, they 
will be ſincere. No hypocritical ſenti- 
ments, no corrupt biaſs, or ſiniſter view, 
can have any place, where the love of God 
is in any eminent degree. The inmoſt 
ſoul, in that caſe, will rejoice in lying o- 
pen to the Divine eye; and can well ap- 
prove itſelf to him who ſearcheth the 

heart: Such conſciouſneſs to the inward 
reigning principle, cannot but beget con- 
fidence towards God. 'There will be no 
fear, no ſlaviſh fear, in fuch love; for as 
the apottl John hath taught us, ch.. 4. 18. 


Perfet 
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Perſect love caſieth aut fear; he that feareth SEKM. 
ir not made perfect in love. And it may be XII. 


of the love of God will be naturally at- 
tended with ſerenity and compoſute of 


mind; and with the beſt uſe of all its 


powers. It is alſo the moſt effectual pre- 
ſervative, when in lively exerciſe, from 
hat gloom and melancholy which enfee- 
bleth the powers, rendering men indiſ- 
poſed and unfit for action. It will pro- 
duce the maſt ſolid joy and ſatisfaction; 
and caſt a pleaſing light upon every thing. 
It is reſt and refreſhment of the higheſt 
kind, to the ſpirit. Never will any man 
be capable of acting his part ſo well, as 
when his mind is in the ces ſtate, in 

this reſpect. | 
- Farther, let it be ——— how the 
love of God will tend to reconcile the 
mind, to the various calamities' of life. 
And here, it muſt produce a moſt affection- 
ate reſignation to his will and. ſubmiſſion 
to his / providence. , So the affectionate 
child ſubmits to the will of a wile, faith- 
ful and tender parent, without aſking any 
queſtions; as he- knows that all will be 
wiſely and well ordered, ſo he is ſenſible 
of 


added; under this head, that the exerciſe "Ya 
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SUR M. of a veneration for ſuch a parent, which 
XII. gives additional firmneſs in ſubmitting to 
<— what is appointed for him: Thus when 
1 belie vers in God, and who love him, ſee 
| his hand in every thing, they can in truth 
account nothing wrong: All muſt be wel 
which he appoints, and all ATE be- 

cauſe he doth appoint it. 

Let it bo added, l che laſt lake; that 
as the love of God is that which, as has 
beowr already ſaid, giveth confidence to- 
wards him, and ee all fear; ſo 
 abeording” to the moral conſtitution we arc 
under, it is the ſource of our higheſt happi 
_ neſs, the immediate fource of it. This is in 
very ſtrong terms inſiſted on, and much 
inculcated, by one of the moſt celebrated 
| of the antients ; whoſe main principles 
relating to Soerälity may be reduced to 
theſs- particulars, - that vice is, wherever 
| it prevails, 'the diſtemper and ſickneſs of 
| the mind; that virtue is its real health 
and ſtrength; and that the love of God is 
the fountain head of the higheſt enjoy- 
ment and happineſs. And as this was 
the lang nature, ſo it is juſt the lan- 
guage of the holy ſcriptares. Could there 
be, at all, a heaven without the love of 
God! 


f the love of God, Gr. 
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li W God ? Could men delight in him without SER N. 
0 Wit? Could they have any reliſh of that XII. 
u which is the higheſt happineſs of the fer- - 


© Wl vants of God, that is, the viſion of him, 
h Wl without love to him? Could men without 
li this be approved of their own hearts? On 
„de other hand, where love is perfected, 
there will be per fected delight; for in 
proportion to the degree of love, muſt 
the pleaſure taſted in the fruition of the 
object always be. And as the love of 
„Cod reigning in the heart, ſpeaks the mo- 
e nal powers to be in the beſt and moſt 
- bealthful ſtate, ſo, while that bleſſed af- 
n Wfedon makes men capable of the full en- 
jyment of God, the original infinite ex- 
cellency, it alſo makes the reflecting mind 
peaſed with itſelf, and abſolutely ſecures 
internal peace, ſerenity, and joy. The 
importance therefore of that bleſſed af- 
of bection, both to the moral character and 
e enjoyment of being, is evident. As, 
1s Won the other hand, if we ſhall ſuppoſe the 
-beart of man deſtitute of it, what is there 
33 Welſe left which can make him reputable 
1- Wand happy! But eſpecially with reſpect 
eto the profeſſors of religion who have not 
of Wibe love of God in them, is it not plain 
1 that 
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Su Ni. that all their religion is utterly vain? The 
XII. very ſoul and ſpirit of it is wanting. What 
chough men make long prayers; be they 
ö ever fo exact in the ceremoriial and ritual 
q part, yet all this kind of dacrifice is abo- 
mination to that God, whom they cannot 
heartily love. And, in 4 word, if this 
Hleſſed affection is not the great animat- 
ing principle men, however they may 
appear, arè to all the intents and pur- 
poſes of the ſpiritual life, in a ſtate of 
death, and muſt fall intirely ſhort of their 
proper happineſs. 11. 20 01 
I have the rather, and the longer, in- 
ſiſted on this ubject, that I am appre- 
henſi ve it is too litile, generally ſpeaking, 
attended to As to the principles laid 
doven in this diſcourſe, they cannot well 
be doubted, nor conteſted by any man; 
and yet many men do not at all ſeem to ad 
under the power and influence of them 
Did that one affection, which has been the 
ſubject of this diſcoutſe, prevail as it 
ought, we have ſeen what ſignal effeds 
it muſt produce: But theſe are far from 
appearing in life, as one would wiſh them; 
eſpecially: with reſpect to the ordinances 


of 3 and the exerciſes of piety: | 
Zea 


of the leve of God, Gr. 
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Zeal in theſe is greatly wanting; andSER 54 
by many they are quite neglected. There XII. 


ſeems to be little taſte for thoſe enter- 
tainments of the mind, which - reſult 
from the exerciſes of piety and devo- 
ton; and that communion and fellowſhip 
"WW with God, of which our fathers ſpoke ſo 
nuch, is little heard of, little known: 
lam far from meaning to recommend an 
enthuſiaſtic ſpirit, or religious phrenzy, 


"Wl oc thoſe extatic flights of mind and rap- 


WT tures which ate without foundation; and 

to which ſome are ſeen to pretend, who 
ne, in truth and reality, very worthleſs 
"Wl charaQers. Iam only recommending that 
love of God; which is conſiſtent with the 
moſt perfect ſoundneſs of mind; and which 
indeed naturally reſults from the ſober and 
right exerciſe of our rational and moral 
powers; only - recommending the higheſt 
poſſible eſteem of, and regard to, the 
ſeateſt poſſible excellence in that Being 
who is the father of out fpirits, and in 
hom we live and have our being. And 
lurely this is a debt to him, which the 
rery firſt rudimetits of reaſon and mora- 
iy will teach ns to pay. Our relation 
Wo him is as real, and to reaſon as evident, 
Vol. II. „ a8 
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SE RM. as our relation to any carthly parent can 

XII. de. We know no object 6f our eſteem 

a love which is to be compared to him, 

for excellence; there is not, there cannot 

be, any character compared to him for 

goodneſs; or to whom we are under ſuch 
obligation. - And, as hath been already 

ſaid, not to love God, muſt ſhew the wol 

unnatural depravity: of mind. Beſides, 


in fuch a ſtate it will be found that, in- 
ſtead of good, many bad affeRions have 


pofſeſhion of the heart,... Let us ever re- 
member the werds of our Saviour, That to 
iovitbe Lord with-all the heart, aud mind, aud 
Jirength is the firf# ang great commaudment 
of the law; and, as ſuch, attend to the 
obedichce of it; cafting out, with great 
care, every vile, and impure affection, as 
utterly inconſiſtent; with the love of God; 
and cultivating this bleſſed temper, which 
as it is in itſelf execllent and right, ſo wil 
prove a fruitful fource of every thing wor- 
thy and happy in life. 

The next thing the Apoſtle prays for, is 
that the hearts of the Theſſalonians may 
be diredted into the patience of Chriſt; a ps 
tient ſubmiſſion to thoſe troubles and per 
fecutions they were liable to, on account 


U 
7 
> 


of. the love f God, &c. 339 
of the chriſtian profeſſion, till Chriſt ſhould Se & NM. 
come for their final deliverance. Chri- XII. 
ſtians, in thoſe days, had eſpecially need of 
patience ,, they were liable to the moſt 
grievous ſufferings ; from which their in- 
tegrity was ſo far from being a ſecurity, 
that it was the thing which brought thoſe 
ſufferings upon them. But if their hearts 
were: happily directed into the love of 
God, this would have a moſt happy in- 
fluence in making them patient, under all 
the tribulation to which they were ob- 
noxious. Patience of ſuffering under the 
nay of God, is indeed the natural atten- 

| dant of love to him; that love which 

makes ; a man, and all that he hath, ſacred 

to the, purpoſes of his glory ; that love, 

which" will take pleaſure in ſerving thoſe 

purpoſes, in whatever manner God pleaſes; 

that love, which implies in it an affection- 

ate and moſt pleaſing ſenſe, that, under the 

Divine adminiſtration, it will be always 

vell with the good and upright; and ſuch 

i firm dependence upon Divine - goodneſs 

and veracity, as no temporal event, nor 

any the moſt threatning external appear- 

Ml ices of things, can ſhake; ſuch loye 

ol] vill beget not only patience, but even joy 

1 Z 2 in 
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Se nu. in ſuffering for the ſake of God, and to 
00 XII. preſerve a good conſcience towards him. 
And no doubt, it was to the ſtrength of 
this holy affection principally owing, that 

- ſo many of the ſervants of God, in all 

ages, have been ſeen to triumph over all 

the ſufferings, which the enemies of their 

« cauſe could inflict upon them; which 
might have convinced them, that it was 
utterly impoſſible, by that means, to get 

the better of the piety of thoſe ſufferers. 

But all chriſtians, though not in a ſtate of 
perſeeution, have at all times need of pa- 

tience, that after they have done the wil 

-of God, they may inherit the promiſes. 

If they are not liable to impriſonments, 

to tortures, to death, yet they may be in 
heavineſs tbrough manifold temptations. This 

they find daily; and the ſtate of things in 

this world never was, nor ever will be 

ſuch, that there will not be need of pa- 

tience. * This virtue therefore let us cul- 

tivate; labouring after ſtrength and firm- 

nefs of mind, by a cloſe attention to, and 

# fixed dependence on the principles of 

our holy religion ; walking by faith, not 

by ſight; and eſpecially growing in the love 

of God. | Remembering that the Lord will 


It 


of- the love , God, Ic, 341 
in due time come, and that the day of de-S'E RM, 
liverance to the faithful ſervants of God XII. 
is at hand. 

I ſhall conclude with a few words upon 
the laſt ſubject mention'd, namely, that 
this was a proper matter of addreſs and 
prayer to God. The Lord direct your hearts 
into the love of God, and into the patient 
waiting for Chriſt. The propriety of ſuch 
prayers reſts upon the power of the influ- 
ence of the good Spirit of God, on the hearts 
and conſciences of men; and that God 
can, and is moſt graciouſly diſpoſed to give 
his ſervants aſſiſtance, in their labours af- 
ter moral perfection; and in ſerving the 
great purpoſes of their being. This is 
indeed the language of nature; and it is 
that on which the greateſt and wiſeſt a- 
mong the antients laid great ſtreſs. It is 
alſo every where in the Holy Scriptures 
inculcated; as I hope is well known ta 
you ; nor ſhall I now inſiſt upon the il- 
luſtration of it. But the uſe to be made of 
it is plainly this; if men through long 
negligence of God, through the prevalence 
of evil affections, or of bad habits which 
they have contracted, are likely, when 
they reflect ſeriouſly upon themſelves, and 
I} 2 3 come 
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SE RM. come to form reſolutions of tiewneſs of / 
XII. life, to meet with pain and trouble in 6 
—= the diſcipline of the heart, and in their la- 
bours to correct the obliquity of it; then 

the ſtrong expreſſions we have in Scrip- 7 

ture of the Divine countenance" and aid, 2 

muſt be a very great encouragement to 
them, and engage them with-chearfulneſs 

in that diſcipline, by which ſuch obliquity 1 

of the heart is corrected, and by which > 

it is directed into the love of God. Our 

own endeavours are neceſſary, and they "e 

are commanded; and to repreſent the ſtate ; 
of the mind as wholly impotent, and in- 
capable of all endeavours, till it is, by an 
irreſiſtible power applied, made capable 
of them, is a very great error; an error 
which has proved to many a very great 
ſnare. The Holy Seriptures have taught 
us another language; and have pꝓreſſcd it 
upon us, as our indiſpenſible duty, ts 
work out our on ſalvation with fear and 
trembling ; at the ſame time encouraging 
us with the declaration, that God worte. 
in hir ſervants to will and to de of his good 
pleaſure. By this we are to hold faſt, do- 
x ing our own duty with ſincerity and di- 
| | | ligence, and humbly depending upon him 


| 
| 11355 for 


of the love of God, Of. 343 
for ſucceſs, who fulfilleth in his ſervants8 E R m- 
the good pleaſure of his goodneſs, and the XII. 
work of faith with power : Bleſſed are they * 
who, thus, labour, and perſevere in it! 
They will undoubtedly attain to that Nate 
of mind, in which the love of God is per- 
ſected; and which wil richly reward the 
pains they.have taken i in the internal diſ- 
cipline of the heart, as being indeed the 
glory of nature, and from which the 
higheſt and moſt compleat enjoyment can 
never be ſeparated : For ſo is the unchang- 
able will of God; and ſuch is the unalter- 
able moral conſtitution we are under. 
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Alt things are lawful unto me, but all things 
are not expedient, all things are lawful for 
me, but I will not be brought under the 


. 
SERM. HEN we look into the conſtitu- 
XIII. tion of human nature, we find 


0 that our maker has endowed us with a 
very great variety of appetites and deſires; 
| and has provided objects of gratification 
[ ſuited to them ; ſome, which are com- 
| on to us with the various orders of the 
rutal world; others again which are pe- 
ple fo us, and ſuited .to our make, as . 
| | intel- 
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atelligent and moral agents. But when S E R N. 
ve look through the various deſires which XIII. 


ze planted in us, and the enjoyments © 
royided for us (with which it has pleaſed 
the Creator to enrich human life) we find 
great difference among them, with re- 
ſpect to their value and importance in 
ie. Some things, for inſtance, are ab- 
ſlutely negeſſary to the ſupport of life; 
others are only deſirable as conveniencies, 
ind comforts in it; without which we 
night very well ſubñt and even have a 
pleaſing enjoyment of ourſelves ; for a 
rery little will ſuffice the exigencies of 
nature, if we can be only contented. 
gain, when we conſider ourſelves as in- 
elligent and moral agents, and who arc 
nade for happineſs far higher than that 
of 1 mere animal nature, in which the bru- 
al orders are partakers with us; it will 
be apparent, that what ſolely concerns ani- 
mal life, being t. the loweſt kind of our en- 
pyment, is not by any means, ſo much 
to be conſidered, or ſought after, as that 
which gratifies the nobler affections of the 


of nora perfection, at which we are to 
aim 
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nind ; and promotes that excellent fate 
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SB 84 aim as "the higheft thing” . e are capable 
of attainin ng 3 and i in which in truth, ne who 

, fellowſhip with the Ge 'of being 
above us. All this is e and lea we 
not to-be Clary ed on. 2 r 
But, then, as there i {frond 144 
in our deſſres and cee and the W gr 
various  objeQs of them, ie reſpect oper 
their i im Yrtance in ' human and this ad 
we are made capable 'of Uiſcerning, or, as the 9 
the Apoſtle ſpeaks, | of appr oving things natu! 
which are excellent ; o, v we "find nature en- ſary | 
dowed With a power. of regulating the it 
| affections and deſires, , a6, 1 in conſequence WW reve; 
| of this, our _ purſuits 3 according to the thoſe 
judgments, the cool and deliberate judg · ¶ them 
ments, which. we form. of the value and to an 
im portance. of the things before us, and nd 
1 which are the objects a, our deſire. WeMhe } 
are capable « of reſtraining our deſires upon ho 
l aftieblar occaſions ; and denying au- ö 
| | ſelves thoſe gra | ker to which they N too ſt 
| urge us. Not 7 ſo, but by reaſoningWiemn 
| with ourſelves, and the various methode , ill a 
= of ſelf diſcipline and government, we ma Wit was 
| ſubdue the irregular force of particula ons, 
[ paſſions and defires ; and encourage, and vhich 


ſtrengthen others, * may have 4 f bote 


being enſlaved by any tefire re. 5 
100 weak and lan guid: of this eyery 


„ 
man, SER NM. 


vho bas at all apple himſelf to the diſ- XIII. 


cipline of the heart, muſt be ſenſi ble; ; 
and this power which we have over our 
dun defires and paſſions, is a moſt ſigni- 
ficant and conſid rable part of © our frame; 
for by this it is, that we are enabled to 
preſerve that proportion of our powers, 
ind” app tites, to one another, i in which 
the preat beauty and perſection of human 
nature conſiſts; and Which is Is alſo neceſ- 
ſay to the happineſs of it. , 

It is plain that ſome of our deſires can 
never be too ſtrong, that is, the deſires of 
thoſe great objects, which are deſired for 
themſelves 1955 and cannot be referred 
fo any higher end; fuch as that of virtue 
and moral 'perfedtion in ourſelves, an 
the happ ineſs of the Creation of God. 
Who ever found reaſon to complain that 
bis love of virtue, and of perfection, was 
too ſtrong ? Or who was ever ſelf-con- 
temned for the greateſt imaginable good- 
will and benevolence to others, provided 
t was properly directed? In ſuch affecti- 
ons, we are in no danger of *exceeding 3 
mich we manifeſtly are, in many of the 
ſubogdinate affections, particularly to the 
things 
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Sen . things of this world, whether ſenſual plea- 
XIII. ſure, or thoſe things which gratify am- 
dition, or the deſire of riches. For it is 
often ſeen that ſome one deſire, to ſome 
or other of theſe objects, reigns throu gh 
the whole life, does miſerably Ry 
men, keeping the mind conſtantly out of 
order, and in a diſtempered ſtate ; nor, 
in truth, is there any thing to be more 
guarded againſt, than ſuch intemperance 
s and exceſs of deſire. _ 
| | Tt was a noble reſolution of the Apoſtle 
B Paul, that he would not be braught under the 
: power of « any thing ; any thing, of that 
kind by which weak and corrupted minds 
| are enſlaved ; any thing, by which he 
might be led to what was ſinful ; or 
| thoug h not directly unlawful, yet unex- 
reliant: All things, faith he, are laufil 
to me; but all things are nt expedient : 
An exp preſſion which he often uſes, with 
reſpect to his liberty as a chriſtian. Al 
things are lawful for me, which are lau- 
ful for any other perſon ; but all thing 
are not expedient, or profitable ; that is 
to the purpoſes of edification, which he 
had always principally, in view. And 
therefore he would abridge his liberty, and 


reſtrain. 
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thing. I will, as if he had ſaid, ſo mo- 


| being enſlaved by any defire. CY 
reſtrain his deſires, even as to things law-Srr Mm. 
ful; whenever his gratifying them, would XIII. 
be injurious to a nobler intereft. All things 
are lawful for me, but I will not be brought 
under the power, or made a flave to any 


derate and reſtrain my defires, even in 
things lawful, as that if they are not ne- 
ceſſary, I ſhall be able to reſt contented, 
and to enjoy myſelf without them: I will 
keep my mind, by ſelf diſcipline, in ſuch 
a ſtate that I may call myſelf free, morally 
free; a thing ſurely much more deſirable 
than any pleaſure which a man, in an 
undiſciplined ſtate, can enjoy from any 
object, or in the gratification of any de- 
lire whatſoever, by which he is enſlaved. 
More needs not be ſaid to explain the 
true meaning of 'the Apoſtles reſolution. 
[ ſhall ras proceed to illuſtrate the 
wiſdom and dignity of it ; and its exceed- 
ing uſefulnefs in human life 
And in the firſt place, every man who 
has any taſte in matters of morality, and 
can approve the thing. which are extellent, 
muſt be ſenſible, that in ſuch a ſtate of 
freedom and independency, there is ſome- 
thing truly honourable and great. For 
| a man 
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Sex M. man to ba fo much maſten gf himſelf, and 
KI. his own deſires, that though he can re- 
=> bb the various pleaſures. and comforts of 
life, which by the bountiful Creator are 
liberally, conferred on us, however, per- 
haps, not at all neceſſary, either to the 
ſubſiſtence of life, or to anſwer the true 
ends of it; though. F ſay, he can reliſh 
theſe pleaſures as well as any, other man, 
yet, he can alſo be ſatisfied without them. 
No man cz can calmly ſurvey ſi ach a character 
without approbation and eſieęm. And ſuch 
only are the perſons hg maintain inward 
cedom, For 2 man do de ſo under the 
power of a y, pafliqn that che can have no 
enjoy ment hut 17 che, gratificstion of it; 
3 ſpeak now. of paſſions « of the ſubordi- 
nate kind. and. which ate the proper ſub- 
jets of. virtuous ; diſcipline) to be ſo under 
the power « of it, that he will gratify paſ- 
ſion at any expence 10 himſelf, or to 
others; to be ſo dragged by it, to uſe the 
expreſſion of Solomon, at an ox ito | the 
laughter, or a fool to the correction of the 
ſocks; this is an indignity to human na. 
ture, and makes a moſt contemptible cha- 
racter. He that has. no rule over his own 


tioned 


Ibiri it, as. the wiſe man. but now men- 
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being enſlaved by am * 


defenceleſs and dangerous; but, which is 
all diſagreeable ruin and confuſion. The 
beauty and excellency of human nature 
s loſt in ſuch a man; the great and ho- 
nourable are no more. No ſlavery. ſo 
compleat, ſo hateful as this ; or which 
zives a man a meaner appearance. The 
cxcellent powers and faculties of the mind, 
the noble and generous affections origi- 
rally, planted in the heart, all ſubjected 
w one paltry. luſt or paſſion, and, which 
Is generally the caſe, rendered uſeleſs by 
it And it is uſually ſcen, that ſuch paſ- 
ſons betray men into the meaneſt and 
moſt | unworthy actions; their honour, 
perhaps in the tendereſt points, ſacrificed 
to this gs their friends, their 
country, the public Nay, though men 
have a ſenſe. of what is due to all theſe, 
and know what they ought to do, and 
condemn theinſclves i poſlibly too feel bit- 
ter remorſe ; yet they loſe all power to 
lit the imperious tyxant which reigns 
within ; and, upon the ruins of every thing 
liberal and ingenuous, his arbitrary rule 
muſt be maintained. No liberal mind but 


muſt 
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Sg 1297 muſt look upon ſuch chara ders with cor: 
tempt! In what a different light does that 
man appeit, who is really free within 
In whottf the inferior And ſabotdiriate 
paſſions are ſubjected to rraſon and con- 
ſcience ; to thoſt hobler deſires and affec- 
tions, Which are intended to be ſupreme 
in the mind! The man who knows how 
to do juſtice to himſelf. the man whoſe 

honour, whoſe: friend, whoſe country, ne 
ver lay at the mercy of any luſt of bis 
never ſuffered by his ambition, his cove: 
touſneſs, or His paſſidh for pleaſure ! Not 
only ſv, but who has raiſed himſelf to ſuch 
a ſtate, that when he is deprived of the 
things which he deſires, and of which 
perhaps he has a high Teliſh ; can ſtill be 
eaſy and happy without them! The man, 
who is conſtant and true to himſelf, who 
is what he ought to be, to himſelf, and 
to the public; though cut off from a 
thouſatid things which were pleaſing; who 
can enjoy them, and can refrain from 
them; ſtill, in all events, the ſame man 
This is truly moſt Hotivurable: And fore, 
in ſoch dignity of ſentiment, in ſuch a2 
ſtate of mind, there is nothing at all ro: 
| mantic, or out of nature; for it _ Its 
' n- 
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dation in reaſon and nature; it is perfect- S R wa. 


This will appear evidently, if we conſi- 
der that a man has juſt.cauſe to be caſy 
and ſatisfied; when thoſe great ends of life 
are anſwered, and thoſe enjoyments in it 
preſerved, which are incomparably the 
nobleſt; and have no connection with, or 
dependence upon, the lower and unne- 
ceſſary gratifications. The former are what 
make us happy as rational and moral 
agents; and he who is poſſeſſed of them, 
will almoſt always find reaſon to ſay, it is 
enough. Can I ſerve all the important 
+ & purpoſes of my preſent ſtate, may ſuch 
a man ſay; can I reliſh the higheſt de- 
light and ſatisfaction intended for me, 
without this or the other particular gra- 
tification, which, though not neceſſary, yet 
was pleaſing ? If ſo, ſurely I have reaſon, 
great reaſon; to be content without it. 
And ſurely, it muſt be a wretched turn 
f mind, quite out of nature, and very 
mean, which ſo ſubjects one to any par- 
ticular deſire, or object; that he can have 
no enjoy ment of himſelf, even in the 
greateſt and manifold endowments and ad- 
vantages of human nature, without being 
1 Aa pleaſed 


ly agreeable to good ſenſe and wiſdom. XIII. 
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+ SeRMpleaſed and gratiſied in that one point. 
XIII. And thus, 1 in there were no more than 
tie truly excellent and honourable, which 
we cannot but diſcern in a ſtate of in ward 
freedom, and the abject meanneſs we feel 
ina ſtate of ſervitude to our own lower 
deſires; theſe are more than enough to 
determine us in the firmeſt zefohution, that 
we will not be brought under the power 
of any ſuch things; under the power of 
any animal defire or enjoyment, of which 
the true ends of life are independent; 
nay, of the love of life itſelf; which, 
though one. of the ſtrongeſt: affections of 
our nature, yet was intended to be ſubor- 
dinate to thoſe others, which r give it 
true dignity and vaue. 
Letit be conſidered, in the devoad place, 
that this freedom and independeticy of 
mind, is neoeſſary as a ſecurity to vir- 
tue. You ſee» this diſcourſe is not con- 
fined to thoſe things which the apoſtle 
ſpeaks of in thetextʒ namely things which 
are in themſelves lawful but yet inexpe- 
dient; but conſiders, a ſtate of ſervitude 
to particular paſſions, and a ſtate of moral 
freedom, in general, whether the object of 
the reigning deſire be a thing lawful or not. 


It 
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| 
| 
| 
\ being enſlaved by any deſire.” 355 | 
if indeed the deſire points to what is un-SE KM. | 
lawful, the caſe is ſo much the worſe: XIII. | 
For then, if no controling power is _— 1 
erted, virtue and conſcience muſt go in- | * 
| 


trely td wreek; which we daily ſee is the 


caſe, in müny characters. And no man 
tan ever be true to his conſcience, till he 


| 
| 
has learned to deny himſelf, and reſtrain ell 
defire Whiere there is an utter abſence ll | 
/ 
| 


of this diſcipline, and men are at the mer- | 1 
ey of every: deſtre, which happens to be I. 
uppermoſt, the ſtate is indeed deplorable: 1 
Men are then prepared to fall into all vi- 14 
es, to which, from complexion, circum- 1 

ſtances, example or ſolicitation, they are 

it all tempted. In ſome inſtances, indeed, 
perhaps they are not a few; we ſee perſons 

of moſt amiable characters, and diſpoſi- 138 
tions, in all other reſpects, yet ruined by ll | i 
ſome one vice, ſome one tyrannical paſ- 141 
fon; fo that the beauty of the character 
ls, in a great meaſure loſt, and great guilt 
contracted. Such perſons, perhaps, can 
maintain the rights of conſcience in all 
ther reſpetts, but in one inſtance it muſt 
ave way. They want but one thing to 
nake their characters perfect, that is, in- 
ire and uniform; but this they never at- 
A a 2 tain 
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SERM.tain to; and as Solomon ſpeaks, 4 /ittle 
XIII. folly in him who is in reputation for wiſdom 
SY and bonour, has the fame effect as a dead 
Ay upon the ointment of the apothecary, cauſing 
it to ſend forth a ſtinking ſavour. And cer- 
tainly, to loſe the honours, the ſubſtan- 
tial and eternal honours and rewards of 
virtue, and to expoſe ones ſelf to ſhame 
and ignominy, and great wretchedneſs, ra- 
ther than reſtrain, and ſubdue, perhaps, 
one irregular luſt, is in truth, 2 moſt un- 

happy and pitiable caſe. He 


a But let us ſpeak more particularly to 


the cafe put in the text, to a man's being 
enſlaved, by a paſſion, to an object not 
g valawful; in how many teſpects does this 
endanger virtue. There 1 is nothing more 
frequently inculcated in the New, Teſta- 
ment, or in ſtronger terms, than ſelf-de- 
nial. And our Saviour propoſes it to ſuch 
as would embrace his religion, as a neceſſi- 
ry; preliminary, that they ſhould deny 
themſelves, and be ready to part even with 
the moſt innocent enjoyments of life, nay, 
with life itſelf, when he calls them to do 
ſo, and his ſervice requires it. Now put 
the caſe, that the ſervice of Chriſt, the 
cauſe of truth and virtue ſhould require, 
that 
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that we give up what we have been 8 RE RN. 
noſt paſſionately fond of; how diſtreſsful XIII. 
: ſtate muſt any perſon be then in, who 


has no power to reſtrain his paſſion? It 
is evident he will give up his pretenſions 

to the chriſtian character; for, if. he has 
given up the power of ſubduing his deſires, 
his conſcience muſt ſuffer; he muſt be- 

come diſloyal to his great ſovereign, and a 
» Wl traitor to his cauſe. And are ſuch trials 
" Wl confined to times of perſecution only? 
No ſuch thing. God may in the general 
courſe: of providence, take from men what 
has been the deſire of their eyes; they 
are called upon to ſubmit to this; it is their 


perform, if the reluQant paſſion will bear 
no reſtraint ? This ſhews the neceſſity of 
ſelf-diſcipline and denial, that we-may ap- 
5 prove ourſelves to God. And if there be 
any thing in the world of greater conſi- 
deration with us, than our love and loy- 
alty to him, we cannot be accepted as his 
faithful ſervants. But beſides, let it be 
ſuppoſed that our integrity and loyalty to 
our Maker ſhould never be put to a trial 
ſo ſevere; that we ſhould never know the 
painful conflict between conſcience and 
A a 3 | paſſion 


indiſpenſable duty. Yet, how can they 
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Sr RM paſſion to any particular favourite object 
XIII. of the temporal kind, which our duty 
commands us abſolutely to give up; yet 
2 paſſion of this ſort, when grown vehe- 
ment and irregular, may ſo much engage 
the mind, as to render men unfit for the 
performance of duty, and negligent of it. 
An habitual exceſſive attachment to any 
one thing, does naturally beget an indif- 
ference towards other things; and the at- 
tention of the mind to this is ſo great, 
that other matters are probably but little 
noticed; even thoſe which are of the great- 8 
eſt moment. The mind is enſlaved, te fi * 
powers are confined and ſnackled; men 87 
can no longer act with liberty, or in that 
manner that becomes thoſe who are ſup- 
poſed to follow a cool deliberate judgment, le 

and to regard things in proportion to their 
real value. But all this will convincingly I Fe 
appear, it will be felt, when the preſent 
gratification of the reigning paſſion, and 
the immediate call of duty, come to in- 
terfere; ſo that, either we muſt neglect the 
part we are to act; or muſt reſtrain the 
deſire which would divert us from it; in 
that caſe, the perſon. who has been brought 
under the power of any thing, will be in 
x; great 
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great danger of giving way to the de-SE RM. 
mands of it, and of reſiſting the call of XIII. 


conſcience; ſo that an enjoyment in it- 
ſelf innocent, through exceſs of paſſion for 
it, may become the cauſe of great guilt. 
So, for inſtance, diverſions i in themſelves 


very innocent, may incroach upon the 


time which ought to be beſtowed upon 
things of much greater moment ; and 
quite indiſpoſe the mind for them; in 
which caſe, ſuch amuſements, ceaſe to be 
innocent. A man likewiſe may be ſo ea- 
ger in the purſuit of what he may very 
lawfully Ce with moderation, that the 
gratifying this vehement deſire may ren- 
der him not only unfit for, but incapable 
of performing his duty to his Maker, at 
leaſt of performing it in that manner which 
will anſwer any good end, and be accepted. 
For, what avail any ſeeming acts and ex- 


erciſes of devotion, where the thoughts 


are poſſeſſed by objects quite foreign to 
the purpoſe; where imagination is enter- 
taining itſelf with the object to which the 
heart is enſlaved, while yet the man, ſo far 
as external form and appearance go, and 
words uttered by the lips, ſeems to wor- 
{hip his Maker? But as there is in this 
A a 4 caſe 
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Sx RM. caſe no more indeed than an external ap- Wcrea 
XIII. ber of devotion; he incurs We guilt Was 
of groſs hypocriſy. | men 
Farther, being brought under the power of mle: 
am thing, in the Apoſtle's ſenſe, however ¶ com 
in itſelf lawful, may be very unfriendly to Was h. 
virtue upon this account, that if men can- af m 
not obtain the gratification upon which Wall t 
their hearts are ſet, in the methods of Nuge 
honeſty and truth, they will be very apt KWupor 
to deviate into diſhoneſt ways, and thus Noun 
violate conſcience rather than forego the {Wobſe: 
defired object. When a man's mind is in We t 
ſuch a diſtemper'd ſtate that he muſt have Wthron 
this or the other thing; that is, when the out- 
ſtrength of deſire has made'it ſeem neceſ- {vant 
ſary to him; and yet he cannot obtain it New. 
but in ways which his heart condemns, he node 
is then in the greateſt danger. Thus, a Mocca 
paſſion for outward ſhew and pomp; a (eſer 
pafſion for rank and pre-eminence; for for 11 
gain; and for gratifying a luxurious and Wir gi 
delicate appetite; theſe, and ſuch like, Feat 
have often betrayed men into diſhonoura- Wie n 
ble ways and means of gratification : Their Nauen, 
virtue thus put to the proof, has failed; tho up 
nothing here gave force to the trial, but Wille 
the mere exorbitance of their own paſſion, only 

creating 
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creating a fort of neceſſity where there SE R M. 
was none in nature. I ſpeak not now of XIII. 
nen who have little or no regard to e 


rules of righteouſneſs; and make light of 
committing very great crimes ; but of ſuch 
2 have very juſt ſentiments and feelings 


of morality, and in their hearts, condemn - 


all tranſgreſſions of its rules; who yet, 


urged by vehemence of paſſion, break in 


won them, and the tranquillity of their 
own mirids. It has been often' and Juſtly 
obſerved, that to have few wants is one 
of the firſt requiſites for paſſing eaſily 
through life: It is indeed one of the beſt 
out-guards of virtue; few and ſimple 
vants are attended with proportionably 
fy temptations; and keeping within the 
nodeſty of nature's demands, will prevent 
xcaſions of tranſgreſſing its dictates. This 
leſerves very ſeriouſly to be conſidered ; 
for in truth, a- great many, perhaps, the 


ar greater part of our wants, are the mere 


creatures of our own paſſion; and things 
ae made neceſſary to us only in conſe- 
quence of indulged defire. If we did but 
ſuppreſs ſuch deſire, we ſhould have the 
full enjoyment of life without it: or if we 
only reſtrain'd its exceſs, we ſhould then 

poſleſs 


— 
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S81 g N poſſeſs our ſouls in peace, even without its 
Wk A Only when deſire becomes vehe- 


ment, does the object of it become neceſ- 
Gary; which, if we canngt attain by honef 
means, recourſe muſt be.had to others, or 
much diſquiet will ariſe from diſappoint- 
ment. Diſſatisfaction and diſcontent with 
our ſtate, and the diſpoſition of things in 
the world, will take poſſeſſion of the mind; 
which as they are very painful paſſions, 
ſo are they unnatural and guilty. And 
thus you ſee, that paſſionate deſires to a) 
thing in this world, however in a mode. 
rate not. blameable, nor the objed 


of them a thing unlawful; yet they may 
greatly endanger our virtue, and prove a 
moſt fatal ſnare to us. 

But i in the third place, (to which what 


brought. niger the power. of Pl thing, lays 
us open to much calamity. and ſuffering; 
from which a perſon, who maintains a 
proper. independency of ſpirit, is ſure of 
being free. So many different things as a 
man has ſet his heart upon, while they 
are of a tranſient, precarious nature, ſo 
many marks he ſets up for misfortune and 
diſappointment to wound him through. 
90 
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80 many things as he cannot enjoy him-S n *. 
ſelf without, ſo many ſources of vexation AM. — 


and miſery does he provide for himſelf. 
He is now very happy in this or the other 
fleeting thing, which is become neceſſary 
to him: But (like Jonah's gourd) it is 
gone, and he is inconſolable; now all this 
yexation of ſpirit is the fruit of eager de- 
fire, and paſſionate fondneſs ; but for theſe, 
he could never have felt any ſuch pain. 
When therefore he is diſappointed, or de- 
prived of it, he muſt either attain to peace 
of mind, and ſelf enjoyment; by -fubdu- 
ing his pafſion, or muſt live a wretch : 
And ſure a wretched ſtate it is, where the 
eagerneſs of deſire ſtill continues, and gra- 
tification is out of reach; a ſtate, in which 

the mind becomes its own tormentor 
But beſide the precariouſneſs of paſſoſ- 
ſion, in all inſtances where things tempo- 
ral are the objects of deſire; hot many the 
hard and ſevere labours upon which im- 
moderate deſires often put men, in purſu- 
ing what they want? There is, ſaith the 
wiſe man. whoſe days are ſorrow, and his 
travel grief; yea bis heart toketh not re/t-in 
the night. Such are the men ho are con- 
ed full of care and anxiety, of reſt- 
leſs, 
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SRM. leſs, unfatisfying labour; ever put upon cut 
XIII. ſuch undertakings and adventures, ſuch ¶ cell 
courſes of toil and danger, as the acqu- If hea 
ſition of no temporal good can compen- ¶ dee 

ſate. No man ever ſerved. a maſter more I or 

ſevere and cruel than his own headſtrong I ede 
paſſions; he can never do enough in the p 
ſervice of them; for no gratification of ir the 
regular deſites can ever give content. Have pol] 

we not ſeen many ſlaves: to theſe cruel I nit 
taſk-maſters, -whoſe anxieties and labour; nig 

have quite embittereil life? Who, what · I pri. 

ever accidental ſucceſs they had in their I but 

| | attempts, yet found little or no enjoy- whi 
1 ment; paſſion often quite defeating its | 
| own end, and leaving no power of enjoy- 
| ment: And, what is ill worſe, how ma- 
| ny diſappointments do men lay themſelves 
| open to? How often do their attempts 
| fail of ſucceſs ? Their ſchemes laid with 
| the deepeſt contrivance, how often de- 
feated? How do ſuch things pierce the 
heart of a man, who has brought himſelf 
into the power of uncontrolled appetite! 
What croffes his aims, and defeats his 
hopes and endeavours, ſtrikes at the very 
vitals of his comfort; and are like wounds 
that bleed inwardly, and do not admit of 
cure, 
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cure. But, ſuppoſe all, imagipable ſuc- SER NM. 
ceſs, and that men have got what their XIII. 
hearts are ſet upon, ſtill they often 3 
deeply, by ſolicitude, and the apprehen- 
ſion of loſing, what they have agguired; 
every. threatning circumſtance puts them 
o pain; and there is often more pain in 
the care to keep, than enjoyment in the 
poſſeſſion. Now, all theſe pains and cala- 
nitics I have mentioned, and many more 
night, be named, are in reality the of- 
ſpring of fond and deluded. deſire; and 
but from that could have no exiſtence ; 
which evidently ſhews, that to be under 
the power of ſuch deſire, is indeed the 
bane of man's peace and enjoyment, in- 
ſtead of making him happy ep. 

If we lay theſe, things together, and at 
the ſame time conſider a ſervitude to our 
own. paſſions, as mean and reproachful to 
nature; as a thing moſt hurtful to our vir- 
tue, and as the ſource of manifold cala- 
mities, which we ſhould never otherwiſe 
have known; it will then be moſt evident, 
that the. Apoſtleꝰ's reſolution was manly and 
ry file; that be would not be 0 under the 
d . 77 any thing. 
of 323 | | | And 
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SEN MN. And this will be po farther confirmed, 
XIII to men who have tried iti by the experi- 
cee bf tiiat ſubſtantial and ſincere: plea- 
ſire Which ariſes from virtuous ſelf-de- 

nal: Whetr a hat? Ras, in à particular 

inſtance,” reſtrained defite, and refuſed to 


gratify it; When he has done this from 
Prineiple merely, aid h ſenſe of its being 
expediemt; with vat joy does he reflect 
upom it 1" efpecially- When the deſire has 
beth paſſionately ftrong ;-ari4'in ſome in- 
ſtances," of more weight and importance 
in life, there is perhaps no ſelf enjoy- 
merit to be oompared to this. A man's 
own Heart applauds him, as having acted 
a part — the dignity of his nature, 
and which is ity: h6tiourable.. No joy, 
equal to this, did any man ever taſte in 
gratifying the impetuots longings of de- 
ſire. And in truth it may be juſtly repre- 
ſented as one advantage of our preſent 
frame, that by demanding from us the ex- 
erciſe of ſuck diſcipline, it gives us an op- 
portunity of enjoying ſo much real and 
laſting happineſs : a happineſs, far unlike 
the pleaſure of gratifying irregular defire; 
which is momentary, and palls the languid. 


appetite : Whereas this virtuous pleaſure, 
| is 
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is of a permanent nature, without ſatiety; S ER N. 
aud we never reflect uport having ated XXIII. 
ſuch a laudable part, but with freſn ſelf- 
approbation. Which ſatisfaction is car- 

ried to the higheſt; and enjoyed in the 

moſt exqquiſite reiſhes of it, when men 

are conſcious to themſel ves, not'6tly, that 

they have, in particular inſtances, denied 
themſelves, and reſiſted ar deſires; 

but that by an habitual exereiſe of this 

ſott of diſeipline, they have ſubdued their 
irregular paſſions, and reduced them into 

ſueh a well adjuſted 'tetnper, that they 

ceaſe to give them any farther trouble. 
Wen the Jof deſire comes to be 
duly proportiened, —— then remains 

but what the dignity and importance of 

the object warrant, and right reaſon ap- 
proves: When, thus, a pleaſing and beauti- 

ful calm obtains in the mind, which, like 

the appeaſed ocean, flows regularly and 
gently to its proper limits; them then indeed 

is the ſtate of mind ſuch as does honour to 
human nature; and in which a man will 

find that peace and ſatisfaction, which 
paſſeth all underſtanding; Anda glorious 
diſcipline it _—_ is; unn ſuch 
effects? 


But 
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But that ve 42.5 now. draw to a con- 
enen of, this d iſcourſe, I have deſcribed 
En ſuch; ſervitude, to deſire and paſ- 
9 2s My well be confidercd as the root 
of all evil for men will never depart from 
the rules of wiſdom and, goodneſs, never 
act in pppoſitian to the manifeſt dictates 
of conſcienoe if they ate not under the 
power of ſoms corrupt and irregular at- 
fection. And you {ce likewiſe, wherein 
the great ſecurity! of our virtue, and the 
peace of our minds conſiſts, namely, in be- 
ing maſters, of ourſelves ; maintaining a 
freedom from all ſervitude to paſſion. 
While this is our happineſs, what ſhall 
Hinder us, to go on as codl reaſon and con- 
ſcience direct, in purſuing the tendency 
of the nobler principles and inſtincts of 
our nature ? At the ſame time, the in- 
ferior appetites and deſires, kept in proper 
order and ſuhoxdination, will gi give us little 
pr no diſturbance. 


nta qc FIC 


To this noble ſelf-diſci alins, 3 
which is of ſoigreat importance in human 
life, let u pply ourſelves with all dili- 
gence. At us give way to no paſſion, 
N however dlamorous, till we have examin- 


ed it at the bar of reaſon and conſcience; 
| if 
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if theſe approve, and no other inexpedi- S E RN. 
ency appear, let it be gratified: But if XIII. 


they forbid, or even heſitate and are doubt- 
ful, let the paſſion be renounced ; other- 
wiſe we do not at all quit us like men. 
And it is highly expedient that we ſhould 
uſe ſuch ſelf diſcipline, not only where 
our conſciences are nearly concerned, and 
in matters of right and wrong; but, 
even with reſpect to things, lawful in 
themſelves; for it may be very inconve- 
nient, many times, to let paſſion have full 
way, even in theſe. Beſides, it may be 
highly profitable to exerciſe and accuſtom 
ourſelves to ſelf-denial, in matters of leſs 
moment, that we may be prepared for it, 
in thoſe of greater. Numberleſs inſtances 
occur, in which an attentive and conſider- 
ing perſon will ſee reaſon to deny himſelf; 
where notwithſtanding, the preſent object 
of defire cannot be called unlawful, or of 
any great importance. And it will be 
found greatly profitable to keep the con- 
trolling power, by frequent exerciſe, in 
'proper ſtrength ; and by habit, to acquire 
a facility of ſubmitting our paſſions to it. 
It is a wiſe and uſeful part of the diſci- 
pline of children to accuſtom them to the 

Vor. II. "8 reſtraint 
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SERM; reſtraint of their many fond. and buttful 
XIII. deſires and paſſions: to refuſe gratifying 


| > them, in many inſtances, merely by ſuch 


refuſal, to prepare them eaſily to brook re- 
ſtraint. And where this is managed, with 
prudence, it 1s of unſpeakable advantage. 
| Now it is to be conſidered, that there may 
be much of the child in our deſires and 
paſſions, all our days; that is much fond- 
neſs and folly; and as ſuch they muſt be 
kept always under control. In this let 
us exerciſe ourſelves, that we may not be 
brought under the power of any; and may 
be always fitted to poſſeſs our ſouls in 
peace and tranquillity, ſo long as the great 
Purpoſes of life are ſerved, and the nobler 
affections of our nature gratified. 
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For in Him ue toe and move, and have 
* 3 


HE principles of natural and re- g E RN. 
vealed religion, upon which we XIV. 
are to form our conduct, and upon which —v— 
our hopes rely, are plain, and caſily learned 
by all who, with common underſtanding, 
will give reaſonable attention. And that 
theſe are chiefly the ſubject of public in- 
ſtruction, the ſeaſons of which frequently 
return, is not ſo to be underſtood, as if 
it were a laborious thing to obtain a ſuf- 
B b 2 ficient 
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Sz xM. ficient knowledge in religion; or as if men || mar 
XIV. were to expect, from time to time, any || to tl 


thing new; whereas indeed the greateſt men 
uſe of theſe miniſtrations is to keep up in tion 
the mind lively impreſſions of religion, in dent 
thoſe who have already received them; ¶ cont 
and to make ſuch impreſſions upon other M 


as that the heart and life may be. made the 
better; and the great end of all religion, I that 
the ſalvation of our ſouls, may be anſwer- God 
ed. And beſides this, it muſt, to perſons many! 
of a right taſte, be pleaſing, from time to thee | 
0 time, to entertain themſelves with medi- Mar 
| tations, upon thoſe ſubjects, which of all 22 
things are the greateſt and, moſt intereſt- I ,, 
ing; and in which we meet with what 
tends to excite our beſt and moſt agreea- 
ble affections. My intention is, at pre- 
ſent, to diſcourſe concerning our depen- 
dence upon the Deity, our conſtant im- 
mediate dependence, for life and all the 
f powers and enjoyments of it; a ſubject 
upon which many uſeful refleQions may 
be made. | 
The apoſtle Paul in the text, teaches us 
that in him we live, and move, and have our 
being. To give you a full and juſt view of 


this, I ſhall particularly conſider the hu- 
| | man 
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man frame; and ſhew that from the loweſt S ER NM. 
to the higheſt of our powers and enjoy- XIV. 


ments, and in the whole of our conſtitu- 
tion and make, we are abſolutely depen- 
dent upon the power and goodneſs of God 
continually exerciſed towards us. 

We are taught in Scripture, and it is 
the language too of the beſt philoſophy, 
that our bodies are the workmanſhip of 


God. This is ſet forth in a very elegant 


manner in the 139 Pſalm. I will praiſe 
thee for I am fearfully aud wonderfully made. 
Marvellous are thy works, and that my ſoul 
toweth right well: My ſubſtance was not 
hid from thee when I was made in ſecret, and 
curiouſly wrought in the lower parts of the 
earth, Thine eyes did ſee my ſubſtance, yet 
being imperfect ; and in thy book all my mem- 
bers were written, which in continuance were 
faſhioned, when as yet there was none of them. 
But here we may carry our ſpeculations 
farther. For not only the form, but the 
very matter of which our bodies, and all 
other material ſtructures, are framed, could 
have no ſubſiſtence but in God, in the con- 
ſtant energy of his power. We may ſee 
that all matter conſiſts of innumerable 
parts joined and adhering together, It has 
B b 3 been 
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SR. been thought demonſtrable, that in divid- aſc: 
XIV. ing theſe parts, there can be no end, nor tho 
ap particle of matter ſo ſmall, but that and 

| it is ſtill divifible. However, without en- con 
tering into that argument, we ſee evident- I ani. 
ly, that all that we call matter or body, is full 
extended and folid, and conſiſts of innu- | the 
merable parts. Now by what bond are tion 
theſe parts, evidently ſeparable, held to- nue 
gether ? This is the queſtion. To ſay that as t. 
they attract one another, and that this is are 

an effential quality of matter, is ſaying I by 1 
juſt nothing. For whence this attraQtion? is ex 
Whence this quality, which we ſee is a- cuſte 
mazingly different in degree of power, in ter, 
different parts of matter? Here we are mod 
forced to call in a foreign power and a- out: 


gency; the agency of the original cre- cauſ 
ating mind, without the conſtant exertion I gene 
of which there could be no union or cohe- || poſec 
ſion of the parts; and conſequently no I natui 
material object at all. This. is neceſſa- I curio 


| | | ry to the ſubſiſtence of the leaſt grain of natu1 
ſand, the leaſt apparent atom. And with- I ſurel) 
out this conſtant operation of mind, all I ſuch 
matter muſt viſibly ceaſe to be. ſuch 
After this is once received by the mind I work 
1 as a 7 account, no one will heſitate in whon 
; aſcribing 
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aſcribing to the energy of the firſt cauſe, S R u. 
thoſe qualities and powers of the fibres XIV. 
and fluids of which the human body ” 
compoſed, that are neceſſary to ſuch an 
animated frame, and which are wonder- 
fully adapted to the purpoſes of it. By 
the power of the firſt cauſe the vital mo- 
tion firſt began; and by that it is conti- 
nued, according to certain laws of nature, 
as they are called ; but which, in truth, 
are no other than the rules and meaſures 
by which the original energy and activity 
is exerted. For many ages men were ac- 
cuſtomed to ſpeak of certain laws of mat- 
ter, as that whereby the ſtate and various 
modifications of it were determined, with- 
out any immediate energy of the ſupreme 
cauſe. They ſpoke of the ſpontaneous. 
generation of many 'animals, from a ſup- 
poſed vital heat diffuſed by the ſun through 
nature. But the knowledge which the 
curious and attentive have acquired of 
nature, by repeated experiments, (and 
ſurely that is the *only way of attaining 
ſuch knowledge) ſhews, that there are no 
ſuch material energies, but that all is the 
workmanſhip of an intelligent cauſe, by 
whom all the bodies of animals, even of 
B b 4 the 
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Sz x M. the meaneſt inſects, are framed and quick- om 
XIV. ned; by whom alſo the individuals of every who 


could never have that idea; no deſcription 
from 


7 Species are made ſo like to one another in all ¶ perce 
their parts, and every ſpecies from age to age Ii bor 
preſerved. Many are the curious obſerva- {is ſou: 
tions which the beſt naturaliſts have made Perce] 
to illuſtrate this; but perhaps it would not be an fl 
proper to take up your time, in this place, with An ar 
an account of them. Let us therefore paſs I ample 
from the external frame, and vital motion, ¶ e cole 
to other and higher things, which are juſt I ton ol 
as unaccountable, without introducing the I ing wi 
energy of the ſupreme mind; or which is I 5the 
the ſame thing to us, of intelligent cauſes, know 
acting by a power derived from him. One © "atura 
of the moſt obvious things that concern ſenſati 
us, is a certain power or capacity, by which It. 
we receive the impreſſions of external ob- hall fi 
jets. Theſe we get by means of our make 
- ſenſes, ſuch as, ſight, hearing, ſmell, the pr 
taſte, &c, Every one knows that he does the EX 
by means of theſe ſenſes get a perception which 
of light and colours, of ſounds, of the e, bi 
figure of body, and ſuch like ſenſible qua- be car 
lities. And every man is convinced, that ¶ e rai 
it the particular ſenſe through which a the e 
ſimple idea is introduc'd, were wanting, he I matter 
cannot 


any thi 
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from others would give it him. The man SE xm. 
who is born blind can never be made to XIV. " 
perceive what light is; and the man who \ TX 


is born deaf can as little apprehend what 
s found. But, tho we know we get theſe 
perceptions by means of our ſenſes, yet who 
can ſhew any connection between the or- 
zan and the ſenſation of the mind ? For ex- 
ample, between the eye and the perception 
of colours; between the ear and the percep- 
tion of ſounds? Weareuſed toſpeak of hear- 
ing with the ear, and of ſeeing with the eye, 
s the moſt familiar of all things; and we 
know that if the organ of ſenſe be in a 
natural and healthful ſtate, we have thoſe 
ſenſations, and think there 1s no difficulty 
in it. Yet upon a more cloſe inquiry we 
ſhall find, as above, that no philoſophy can 
make out any connection at all between 
the preſence of an object, or its affecting 
the external organ, and that perception 
which is raiſed in our minds. It is not the 
eye, but the mind which ſees; it is not 
the ear, but the mind which hears. And 
the railing of theſe ideas or perceptions, 
s the effect of a cauſe quite different from 
matter. In a word, here we want, and 
cannot rationally ſolve the difficulty by 


any thing elſe, but the creator's power. 
Without 
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Se RM. Without this we could receive no ideas of 
XIV. objects at all. 
Cen md 


. © mory. 


But as we have this power of receiving 
ideas from him; (rather it is his power by 
which they are raiſed in the mind) ſo there 
is a faculty in us of retaining the ideas of 
things once got, which faculty we call me- 
And how amazingly does this pre- 
cious endowment contribute to our hap- 
pineſs! What an irreparable loſs would 
we feel in human life without it! but 
who can give any account of the cauſe of 


it? We find that what is laid up in our 


memory does ſometimes preſent itſelf to 
the thoughts ſpontaneoufly, and without 
any deſign or effort of ours. At other 
times, we are ſenſible of endeavouring to 
call up to our remembrance the things 
which are paſt, and we can often do it, 
by the power of recollection. In fome 


men memory is tenacious and faithful ; in 


other, leſs ſo. But we ſee almoſt all men 


are endowed with it in ſuch a degree 
as is neceffary to ſerve the purpoſes of 
human life. Now, can any thing that 
we know of the properties of matter ac- 
count for this? Or any property which is 
diſcernable in any of the parts of the hu- 
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man body? Or can we ſay that we haveS £ RN. 
given to ourſelves this power of treaſur- XIV. 


ing up our ideas, and calling them up to 
our notice, and attention, as we think fit? 
No. Another cauſe muſt be ſought after. 
lt is no doubt by the ſame power from 
which” we firſt receive our ideas, that we 
are enabled to remember them; by the 
power of our Creator acting upon us. 
That one man cannot remember as well as 
another, and that in old age, with the 
powers cf the body, the memory is ſecn to 
decay; is no juſt exception to this. For 
it only ſhews that there are certain rules 
and meaſures, certain means by which the 


power of the Supreme Being acts, although 


he could, no doubt, act without them. 
Should it be, for example, by the power 
of God immediately acting, that we re- 
ceive the idea of light through the eye; 
jet the perſons who are born blind never 
receive that perception: Which ſhews 
that it is a law of nature, or one of the 
rules of the Divine adminiſtration, that 
by means of an organ, the eye, we ſhall 
receive it, and no otherwiſe. Juſt ſo, 
there may be a frame and ſtate of the 
body which is the means of our remem- 

bring ; 
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Ss RM. bring; and which may in ſome be more 

XIV. happily adapted to that purpoſe, than in 

W others; and more ſo in one part of life, 

than in another; yet ſtill there is no ra- 

tional account to be given of the thing it- 

ſelf, but by a power adding upon us, with- 

out the continual operation of which the 
ſenſitive power could not avail. 

To proceed to the powers of judging 
and reaſoning ; we are taught in the book 
of Job that the inſpiration of the Almighty 

gives men underſtanding ; As it is from this 

they receive their original ideas, fo is it 

by this Divine influence they are enabled to 
reaſon; to judge of things when compar- 

ed together ; and to deduce from certain 

and received principles, a great variety of 
concluſions by which our knowledge is in- 
creaſed. We likewiſe ſee this admirable 

and uſeful faculty given to men, in a great 
variety of degrees. 'The ſagacity, pene- 
tration, and diſcernment of ſome men, 
ſurprizes all around them. Others far in- 

ferior to them, and in great danger of fall- 

ing into error and miſtake, betray upon 
many occaſions much weakneſs and folly. 
And although a careful culture of the 
mind, and a patient attention to the ob- 
jects 


ca ( 
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jects of thought, will go a great way to SE RM. 
improve the judgment, and lead men into XIV. 


the paths of truth; yet no poſſible cul- 
ture will make the underſtanding and ca- 
pacity of ſome equal to that of others. 
Here God has made a difference, which 
by no means in our power can be taken 
away. He gives the clear perception, and 
the ſtrong judgment : All that variety we 


ſe in the natural powers, is from him, 


who giveth to every man ſeverally as he will. 
He gives, he continues theſe powers; and 
when he pleaſes, he can withdraw them, 
which is often ſeen to be the caſe; inſo- 
much that men who have been celebrated 
for wiſdom, have ſunk into a ſtate of moſt 
compaſſionable and childiſh weakneſs. 
och is our preſent ſtate, and ſuch our 
lependence upon the providence of God, 
hat tho' the intellectual powers ſhould 
ot go to ruin by means of the natural 
lecay- of the bodily frame; yet they are 
able to hurt, by many accidents, many 
lſorders, by which men may be ſunk into 

pidity or raiſed to phrenzy; thus ren- 
lered, in either caſe, utterly incapable of 
he functions of rational life. 


But 
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SRM. But the moſt . important part of our 
XIV. frame is till behind, that is, our mor: 
powers and ſenſes. By theſe we becom 
capable of knowing and loving what 
true, and pure, and juſt, and honourable, 
henoe ſpring our perceptions of the great 
and good, and lovely, in characters ane 
actions; and we are raiſed by them to 
moſt exalted ftation, as bearing indeed the 
image of our Maker. TO this , part N 
our frame we owe it, that the main ſources 
of our happineſs lie within us, and arc 
independent of external events. He whi 
made the hearing or the deaf, the ſecing 
or the blind; he who gives or withhold 
the ideas and perceptions of external ob 
jects, does alſo give us theſe moral per 
ceptions, Which ate of ſuch mighty in 
portance.  Qpite different from mere idea 
of the out ward ohject, which might be 
without any ſuch moral feelings of the 
mind, they are an order of ſenſations per 
tealy diſtinct, and the immediate work 
of God. If he had not planted them on 
ginally in our natures, no diſcipline « 
culture. could have given them. But # 
we are framed with a ſenſe of the gre } 
and beautiful, of the proportioned and 


harmoniou 
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harmonious, in external objects, or the SER M. 
contrary ; and are endowed with a tafte XIV. 
to which theſe appear lovely and agreea- 2 


ble, or deformed and diſpleaſing, (from 
which a great fund of delight ariſes to us 
in the contemplation of nature) ſo alſo 
hath the Creator made us with a much 
more intereſting ſenſe of dignity and beau- 
ty, or of deformity and meanneſs, in 
characters and actions. Why ſhould a diſ- 
treſſed object raiſe pity in us? Why 
ſhould our purſuing the tendency of this 
affection, in generouſly relieving the diſ- 
treſſed, give a pleaſing ſenſation even in 
our reflecting upon it? Why ſhould one 
er appear amiable and pleaſing in 
contemplating it, and another raiſe horror 
ud averfion in the mind? The plain an- 
wer is that we are framed with powers 
and ſenſes which neceſſarily render it ſo. 
Juſt as light is made ſweet, and as it is a 
pleaſing thing to behold the ſun. And 
there can be no reaſon to doubt but that, 
in the feelings of theſe internal ſenſes, the 
Divine power is to be recogniſed, as in 
the perceptions given us of external ob- 
jets, by means of the bodily organs. But 
before we quit this view of the powers and 

| affections 
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affeQions of the mind, there is one obſer- 


XIV. vation applicable to all of them, which is 


of great uſe in convincing us of our de- 
pendence upon an agency, not our own, 
for our operations; and it is what the 
experience of every mai; who is atten- 
tive to his own ſtate, muſt preſent, to him; 
namely, that upon ſome occaſions, the 
ſenſations of the mind ſhall be very lively, 
the apprehenſion quick and clear, the rea- 
ſoning powers ſhall act with eaſe, and the 
exerciſe of the beſt affections be vigorous, 
and moſt pleaſing: At other times, every 
thing ſhall be the reverſe of this; all the 
ſenſations and affections languid, the ra- 
tional powers in a kind of ſtupor, and the 
whole mind quite out of tune, diſagreea- 
ble to, and diſpleaſed with itſelf: And at 
ſach times, no endeavours of our own are 
ſucceſsful to make it otherwiſe. This is 
often known to be' the caſe, when the 
cauſe is quite out of ſight: Nothing ob- 
ſervable in the ſtate of the health having 
happened, nor any extraordinary event to 
which it may be aſcribed. Yet ſurely the 
difference between the manner of acting of 


the ſame perſon, on theſe different occa- 


ſions, and the ſtate of mind, is as great as 
might 
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might be expected, in quite different or 8 x RN. 
oppoſite characters: And there is ſcarce XIV. 
any thing we can be more ſenſible of tan 
this, that this matter is not owing to any 
choice or acting of ours; but to a cauſe 
which is not at all in our own power. Per- 

' haps it is really owing to different turns 
in the ſtate of the body; we cannot ſay 
the contrary ; 'becauſe we do not know 
what effects the ſtate of the body may have 
upon .that of the mind ; but this at leaſt, 
we are ſure of, that whatever foreign cauſe 
it is owing to, that cauſe is ſtill under 
the influence and direction of the Supreme 
mind, in whoſe hand our breath is, and 
whoſe are all our ways. However, from 
hence we may learn that we are depen- 
dent upon God, not only for our original 
powers, which are his workmanſhip, but 
for the free exerciſe of them. 

And this will ſtill appear in a more af- 
fecting light, when we conſider to how- 
many diſorders, in the ſtate of the body, 
we are liable ; whereby the organs of ſen- 
ſation and action are ſo hurt and impaired, 
that the uſe of the thinking powers is in 
a great meaſure, nay ſometimes wholly 


| loſt by them. But this has been already 
— Cc. mentioned, 
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SE RN. mentioned, and is ſo obvious, that there the 

XIV. can be no occaſion for inſiſting; farther. up- 
— 

Let us now come to our voluntary ex- 
ternal actions. And here we ſee what is 
as myſterious and unaccountable, without 
the agency of the original acting power, I to t 
as any thing yet named. We ſeem per- can 
fectly ſenſible that by an act of our wills, I eſt j 
we can move our bodies and limbs. And il as t 
if they are not in an unhealthful ſtate, we ¶ a co 
find that the power of our minds over and 
them, -to a certain degree, never fails. a pi 
But now let any man ſet himſelf down to W fron 
think, what connection he can find be- tain: 
tween a thought, a volition of his mind, I to b. 

and the motion of his material frame! is ve 
How ſuch a volition ſhould move a hand I whit 
or a foot! Anatomiſts have very exactly mine 
deſcribed all perhaps that is to be known. of t 
of the form of the parts, of the nerves I} riſe 
and muſcles, and that ſtate . of them up- as to 
on which voluntary motion depends. But | have 
then, as to the main point, how the nerves, | ing t 
and by the means of them, the muſcles, I betw 
are moved by a thought of the mind, they i 
are utterly ignorant. As it is impoſſible 


for us to percei ve any connection, between 
11 
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the affecting of the bodily organs by an S E R m. 
external object, and raiſing a perception XIV. 
or idea in the mind; ſo likewiſe, it is im- 
poſſible to explain how the thoughts of 
the mind ſhould produce motion in the 
body. Here again, we muſt have recourſe 
to the original power; without whom we 
can' do nothing. And indeed, the ſound- 
eſt philoſophy teaches us to reſt here, that 
as the great original power has eſtabliſhed 
a connection between the acts of our will, 
and our bodily voluntary motions ; ſo by 
a preſent and conſtant energy derived 
from that power, this connection is main- 
tained. - No other ſatisfactory account is 
to be given of the matter. And ſurely it 
is very ſurprizing to think of the power 
which the affections, and paſſions of the 
mind, have upon the bodily frame. Some 
of them, particularly joy and grief, ſhall 
riſe upon ſome occaſions to ſuch a degree, 
as to deſtroy it intirely ; and of this there 
have been many inſtances. How aſtoniſh- 
ing the union between mind and matter, 
between mere thought and body! We 
may juſtly ſay with the Pſalmiſt, that we 
are fearfally and wonderfully-made ! 

I ſhall conclude this illuſtration with a 

Ce 2 few 
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rx. few remarks upon pleaſure and pain; 
XIV. which may contribute to caſt ſtill farther 

ant upon the ſubject. 

Pleaſure is intirely the gift of God to 


us; we could not create it, more than we 
could make ourſelves. There is a pleaſing 
enjoyment of animal life, and health, 


which is of great conſideration in our ſtate. 


When the health is ſound, and there is 


an eaſy and clear flow of animal ſpirits, 


exiſtence is delightful to us. When we 
ſay we are well, we ſo far intimate that 


we have pleaſure in being; and it is great 


and various pleaſure, which makes the 
apprehenſions of being otherwiſe, or of 
ceaſing to be, ſo very painful to us. Our 
Creator is undoubtedly the author of this 
delight : He has given, and he maintains 
the ſenſations ; He too has contrived, and 
upholds that ſtate of things, and that com- 


bination of parts and powers, from Rich 


enjoyment ariſes. 
But when we proceed to 3 
the various if. for which we are 


formed, in the fruition of external objects, 
or the powers and affections of our own 


minds, we ſee they are in a manner in- 


numerable. How great the number of 


ſenſual 
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ſenſual gratifications ! of the pleaſures 8 E R M- 
of ſight, of hearing, of the taſte, &c. ! XIV. 
how admirably varied, every day, in eve- OO" 
ry circumſtance inviting us to adore the 
goodneſs of the Creator! Again, how 
manifold the pleaſures of the imagination, 

that wonderful faculty, which can add to 

the real, additional ſcenes of entertain- 

ment of its own creating ! How manifold 

thoſe delights which are more pure and 
intellectual, in contemplating the world 

of ſpirits, eſpecially that moſt glorious 
Being, the author of all! From the know- 

ledge of his exiſtence, and high perfecti- 

ons; from the relations m which we ſtand 

to him, from a ſenſe of his favour and 
approbation, and the promiſed happy fruits 

of it, how unſpeakable the delight! who 

that has not felt, can imagine the joy 
which ſprings from the light of his coun- 
tenance ? To make men capable of this, 

and of a juſt confidence in God, there 

muſt be a right ſtate of the heart and af- 
fections. But this again, in itſelf, yields 

pure and noble delight to the reflecting 

mind. All the joys. which our ſenſes 
know, are not worthy to be compared 

with that which reſults from a conſciouſ- 
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| effect of it is very conſiderable in human 
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Sen. neſs of good affections, and of good adi- 
XIV. ons performed upon right principles. To 
——all this may be added, the delight which 


men have in the improvement of their 
minds in, knowledge, wherein progreſs 
may he made that knows no end. 

Now, none of the external objects of 
our delight are properly of our own mak- 
ing : They are provided for us by the 
bountiful author of our nature; and are, 


in many reſpects, quite independent of 


us. So are alſo the powers by which we 


have a perception of pleaſure in them ; 


nay ſo is every particular ſenſation of 


pleaſure; for we might be cut immediately 


off from all enjoyment by the ſuſpenſion 
of that energy, but for a moment, upon 
which even our whole being reſts. But 
what I would have particularly obſerved 
here is, that we find in various perſons a 


remarkable variety in the degree of plea- 


ſure which, by means of the ſame powers 


and affections, they have in the ſame ob- 


jects. In other words, ſome have a much 


greater ſenſibility and delicacy of taſte 


than others. Now what is this to be aſ- 
cribed to? We very well know that the 


life 


| ' | 
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life; in as much as one perſon, in theS x RM. 
ſame circumſtances, and converſing with - XIV 
the ſame objects, ſhall have much more 
delight than another. In vain ſhall we 
aſcribe this, intirely, to diſcipline or cul- 
ture. We muſt have recourſe to the 
frame and make of the mind, and the 
Creator's power diſplayed in it. But who 
knows to what length that power could 
carry, and in ſome ſtages of exiſtence may 
in fact carry, this delicacy and ſenſibility 
of delight? How high the joys which 
God may thus beſtow upon us? And 
how intire is our dependence upon him. 
when not only the objects of gratification, 
not only the capacities and powers of re- 
ceiving it, are his workmanſhip, but even 
the preciſe meafure and. degree of it, in 
the ſenſations we poſſeſs! tags 

Farther, as an addition to all preſent 
enjoyment of the objects with which we 
are converſant, we have alſo all the plea- 
ſures which ſpring from the hope of 
future good; which are, in many caſes, 
much preater than all that we now poſ- 
ſeſs; more important to us; and without 
which life itſelf would be very miſerable. 
All this is of God, who has given us the 

"OWE faculty 
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S=&M.faculty of looking into futurity, and of 

XIV. realizing what is appointed to come to 

pass, in very diſtant ſtages of exiſtence. 

When we turn our thoughts to pain, 

on the other hand; how clearly do we 

ſee, and with what awe does it ſtrike the 

mind, that we are all liable to great ſuf- 
ferings, which it is not in our power to 
prevent! the pains of the body which 

are innumerable (I ſpeak now of what the 

bodily ſtate is liable to) are often very a- 
larming ; but yet of ſmall account, when 

compared with thoſe of the mind. Some 

of which however, (indeed the moſt acute 

and intolerable of them, ariſing from a 

conſciouſneſs of great guilt) by a regular 

life and good conduct, we may eſcape. 

And here our rejoicing is this, that under 

that being in whoſe power we abſolutely 

are, if we ſincerely do his will, it ſhall be 

well with us. We ſhall eſcape the tor- 

ments of a guilty conſcience, and all thoſe 

evils which are the effects of Divine in- 

dignation. Without aſſurance of this, 

who could rejoice in exiſtence, or account 

it at all a blefling? But, as was ſaid, 

when we contemplate human nature as 

liable to innumerable evils, from which 

N there 
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there is no defence but in God; how feel-S ER M. 
ingly does this convince us of our depend- XIV. 
ence upon him! What was above ob- 


ſerved concerning pleaſure, holds true alſo 
with reſpe to pain. That the meaſure of 
it in the various circumſtances of ſuffer- 
ing, and the ſenſibility of it, which we ſee 
in different perſons, is very different. 
Some ſhall bear without much complaint, 
what would make other men very miſera- 
ble. And we ſee that ſenſibility ſome- 
times ariſe to ſuch a degree, that men 
in circumſtances not very uncommon, 
yet ſuffer the greateſt anguiſh and pain, 
that can well be imagined; Their minds 
upon the rack, and their own 1magina- 
tions, like the worſt and moſt implacable 
of furies, tormenting them! No reaſoning 
with them of any avail to mitigate their 
ſufferings, nor any conſolation admitted 
This is a very deplorable ſtate; and men 


have been ſeen to fall into it, whoſe cir- 
cumſtances in life were far from being 


diſtreſsful, and even ſuch whoſe lives were 
far from being bad. Human nature can 


hardly appear in a more humbling ſtate, 


than in ſome ſuch caſes. And from them 
we 
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Sz AN. ve may learn, that there needs no more ¶ no ſi 
XIV. to make us very wretched, than the let- but 
-—_ looſe our own imaginations upon us. powe 
In theſe and fuch like particulars we on, 
may ſee our abſolute dependence upon it is, 
the ſupreme Being, that in him we live, ener 
and move; and have our ſubſiſtence. Our wou 
bodies, as to the very exiſtence, as well ¶ matt 
as frame of them; our minds, in all their W purp 
powers, affections, and actings; our plea- W mak 
ſures, and our pains, are all, and altogether, I a fu 
dependent upon God. He is ever preſent W firſt 
with us; his power conſtantly employed WW attra 
about us; without which we could have be n 
no continued exiſtence. tra 
From all this it may appear, that it was effec 
a very wrong kind of philoſophy which ceaſ 
taught that the world might have been Iſl tion 
by the Divine power, at firſt, ſo con- ener 
ſtituted, and ſuch laws given it, that whi 
Without any continued application of that 
power it might ſubſiſt, and perſevere in 
the courſe in which it was at the begin- 
ning. And that it required equal energy 
to annihilate any thing, as to create it, 
This philoſophy is overthrown by what 
was obſerved, in the beginning of this 
diſcourſe, concerning matter, namely, that 
no 
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no ſuch thing can ever have any exiſtence 8 x R M. 
but by the immediate energy of Divine . 
power; and that the qualities of attracti- 
on, coheſion, &c. by which it is, what 
it is, are no other than the effects of this 
energy: For, if theſe things be ſo, there 
would be no more requiſite to annihilate 
matter, or which is the ſame thing to the 
purpoſes of the creation and of life, to 
make it ceaſe to be what it now is, than 
a ſuſpenſion of that power by which at 
firſt it exiſted. Becauſe, if. there be no 
attraction, no coheſion of parts, there can 
be no matter; and when the power of at- 
traction and coheſion ceaſes to aQ, the 
effects, that is, attraction, and coheſion, 
ceaſe to be. It is therefore much more ra- 
tional to ſuppoſe a conſtant preſence, and 
energy of the Divine mind, on the things 
which are made: and that the Providence 
by which they ſubſiſt, is in truth, a con- 
tinued creation of them. 

- I ſhould now ſhew to what practical 
purpoſes theſe principles may be improved, 
but the time will not allow me to enter 
upon this at preſent. I ſhall therefore 
conclude with this one obſervation : 

That when we ſee our dependence up- 

on 
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SRM. on the ſupreme mind is ſo abſolute, for 
XTV. life and all the powers of it ; we are there- 
ore not to wonder that the holy ſcrip- 
tures ſpeak ſo much of A Divine agency 
upon the mind of man; as alſo of our 
aſking, and receiving help from. God, in 
carrying on the great and important pur- 
poſes of life and religion. God gives wiſ- 
dom and counſel. The inſpiration of the Al. 
mighty teaches men underſtanding. Our Sa- 
viour promiſes that God's holy ſpirit ſhall 
be given to them who af him. We are 
taught that God works in us to will and to 
de of his good pleaſure. And we ſee the New 
Teſtament writers celebrate the grace of 
God, as that to which they owe their all 
as Chriſtians. Theſe expreſſions, howe- 
ver ſtrong, have been ſo explained as al- 
moſt quite to loſe their meaning, by ſome 
who found them not very conſiſtent with 
a ſcheme in philoſophy of which they 
were fond. But the more we attend to 
ourſelves, and to the frame and work- 
ings of our own minds, we ſhall be the 
more convinced of an important reality in 
a Divine agency upon the minds of men; 
and ſhall be the more encouraged to aſk 
help from God, and to depend upon him. 
The 
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The manner of this, indeed, we ſhall not 8 E R M. 
te able to explain; as how few of the XIV. 
noſt obvious things in nature can we ex- 

plain ? but this is no objection againſt the 
poſſibility or even the probability of ſuch 
zency. Nay fo far does it appear, upon 
thoroughly inquiring into theſe matters, 

from being improbable, that it ſeems ma- 
nifeſtly abſurd not to ſuppoſe it. 


SERMON 


| 
Il 


SERMON XV. 


Practical reflections ng from a 
ſenſe of our abſolute dependence 
on God. 
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For in Him we hve, and move, and have 
| our being. 


SE RM. E W things do we ſee in nature, but 
XV. what are myſterious to us. Out- 
wo ward. appearances, and the manner in 
which various objects affect us, we know 

as facts; but when we come to inquire 

into the real cauſes of things, their nature 

and manner of operation, we. find our 
reſearches quickly at an end. And if we 


are 
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ure at a loſs with reſpect to the moſt ob- S E R M. 
vious things, and which are moſt familiar XV. 
to us, how much leſs ſhall mortal mann 
by ſearching find out God, or find out the al- 
mighty to perfection? Who knows the man- 
ner of his operations? Who can account 
ſor the omnipreſence of his power, the 
ſubſiſtence of things in it, and the pro- 
auction of the aſtoniſhing appearances we 
ſe by it ? Thus far, however, from the 
plaineſt and moſt undeniable principles, 
and by juſt reaſoning from them, we are 
taught ; that there is a power of the firſt 
intelligent cauſe every where exerted in 
the univerſe; and that this is the foun- 
dation of the exiſtence of all things in it; 
and that the general fixed laws of nature 
xe the exertions of this power, according 
to thoſe rules and meaſures which infinite 
viſdom at firſt laid down, for ſerving the 
neat purpoſes which are to be carried on 
Win the univerſe. 
In the former diſcourſe, I confidized' 
his with a particular view to mankind ; 
und ſhewed you our immediate depend- 
 Wence upon the Divine being, for our ſub- 
 Miſtence ; for all the powers of ſenſation 
Ind action, for imagination, memory, and 
"NN 
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SERM.our moral powers; and in concluſion, 
XV. ſhewed, that the language of the holy 
ſcripture, with reſpect to thoſe: things, is 
perfectly confonant to what reaſon teach- 
es. The illuſtration of this argument, 
x neceſſarily led to ſome- things, which, tho 
important and evidently true, yet are not 
obvious to every capacity: But the uſe 
and improvement to be made of it, is very 
obvious; which is propoſed as the ſubjed 

of the preſent diſcourſe. 
The firſt thing that ſtrikes the mind, 
in meditating upon this ſubject, is admi- 
ration of that original eternal being, in 
whom we live, and move; who is every 
where preſent, whoſe eye is upon every 
creature, whoſe power is every where at 
once exerted, maintaining the general laws 
of nature, and by particular providences 
interpoſing, as to infinite wiſdom ſeemeth 
fit. He is preſent, not in this world only, 
not in this ſyſtem only, but in all worlds, 


wherever exiſting in the whole immenſity 


of ſpace. Nor ſhall we find much diffi- 
culty in admitting this, provided we can 
conceive the idea of the ſame power ex- 
erted in ſeveral places at once. For if the 
ſame power may be exerted, in ſeveral 

| places 
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places at once, it may be exerted in all 
places at oncr. That is, there is rio ab- 
ſurdity, ot conttadiction, in the one, more 
than the other. But indeed, how afto- 
niſhing is the thought! One mind every 
where preſent, and aQinz 
Surely ſuch knowledge is töo wonderful 
for us; it is high, we cannot attain to it 
How amazing that power, which governs 
all the 5 on high, with perfect con- 
ſiſteney, with 
to the heavens, atid ſtatry firmament, 


Jevety where ! 


perfect eaſe! To look up 


3 


Se RM, 


3 


when Mittig in all its glories; to think 


of the immenſity and number of theſe 
bodies; and that they are all made by, 
all under the direction of one hand; that 
from the. beginning, till now, they have 
pteſerved their order exactly; and that in 
all the \ ſwiſtrieſs, and force of motion, 
thr t the univerſe, nothing has be- 
fallen to cauſe any confuſion it it! And 
norcover; that by the ſame laws of gene- 
ral providence, by which theſe, to us in- 
conceivably great bodies, are governed, 
even the leaſt animal, plant, ſpire of gtaſs, 
ind graim of ſand, are al{6 taken care of; 
ind regulated according to the order of 


their beitigs; ſurely, no attentive mind, 


Vor. We D d en 
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SeRM.can contemplate all this, without profound 
XV: adoration ! 1 have often thought it not at 
all wonderful, that the nations who; had 


loſt the knowledge of the true God, in a 
great meaſure, ſnould ha ve fallen into that 
way of thinking, which very generally 
prevailed among them, of diſtributing the 
ſeveral parts of the univerſe, to be taken 
care of by ſeveral Divinities; tho at the 
ſame time, the wiſeſt of them acknow- 
ledged but one original, to whom all the 
reſt were ſubordinated, and from whom 
they ſprung; for it muſt be owned, the 
narrowneſs of the human mind might be 
much at a loſs, i in conceiving.the ſame in- 
di vidual, active principle, exerting a pow- 
er every where, and at the ſame time 
yet how much nobler the thought, that 
the ſame original principle is really every 
where preſent, and that every creature has 
its ſubſiſtence in, and is govern d by it! 
How does this raiſe our admiration of the 
being who made us, in whoſe hand our breath 
is, and whoſe are all our ways ! |. 
And ſurely, in. gaod minds, this admi- 
ration muſt be attended with great joy. 
We know that this Being who made, ſuſ- 
tains and governs | us, is perfectly, good; 
| 77 1.806 
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and that the communication of happineſs SE RN. FH 
is a real ultimate end, which is purſued XV. 
in the whole work of creation and pro- 
vidence. Now, this Being is ever preſent 

to us: In him we. have our exiſtence, we 

live in him, and ever muſt, in every cir- 
cumſtance, i in every ſtate, in every world, 

in which, he ſhall think fit to place us; 

in every point of, eternal 3 in e- 

very point of immenſe ſpace, as his good 
pleaſure ſhall appaigt. , He is, and he is the 
ſame for. eyer, The poetical expreſſion of 

the Pſalmiſt i is very pleaſing. Thou haſt 
been aur dwelling . place in all generations. 
Before the. mountains were .brought forth, or 
ever, thou hadſt formed the earth; even from 
everlaſting to everlaſting, thou art God. 

But here a thought of very great im- 
portagce, will naturally come actoſs our 
minds ; namely, that we ate not ig the 
ſame ſtate with many ſpecies of creatures 
We, behold, ſubſiſted alſo by the divine 
bounty, but neceſſarily determined in their 
motions, . and actions, ſo as to anſwer the 
end of their being. Whereas we are made 
capable of knowing right and wrong ; and 
are 0 a law to God, by obeying which 
figcere . we become the objects of his 

Dd2 favour; 
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805 R'M. favour ;/ as on the contrary, by diſobedi- 
. ence and rebellion, we ſhall certainly fall 
under his diſpleaſure. ' We can plainly 
collect this from the very frame of human 
nature, and the powers of conſcience 
planted in us: We likewiſe have it very 
cleatly declared, and frequently inculcat- 
ed in the holy ſoriptures. Now this view 
of things; ſtrikes the mind with awe. Can 
a wicked man rejoice in God ? Is it not 
rather terror to him to think of füch a 
— if perfectly holy, ſo powerful ? 
Certainly it muſt. Tbere ir mo peace ſaith 
my Gui to the wicbed. For, if ſuch yrill but 
give themſel ves leave to think, they muſt 
perceive that they are under an admini- 
ſtration, which never will, never can fa- 
vour them. They muſt be ſenſible that 
1 they deſerve, and that they are liable to 
| puniſhment from God. And which of 
| them can ſay what that puniſhment ſhall 
EO be? Indeed, the utter loſs of virtue muſt, 
| in its on nature, make-creatares framed 
as we are, miſerable, as welt as deprive 
| diet ef the Setze happineſs, which un- 
| doubtedty reſults ouly from virtue. Inſo- 
= - much that conſidering human nature,” ab- 
- Nn from e een in which we 
[ 


may 
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may be ſuppoſed to ſtand to the ſupreme 8 E R . 
Being, as our moral governor, yet to be XV. 


very wicked muſt iſſue in being very 
wretched. But certainly it is an additio- 
nal conſideration of 
face of God is ſet: againſt them a di evil; 
and that he will certainly interpoſe, as 
a ruler and judge, to puniſh them; that by 
every criminal action, they expoſe them- 
ſelves to his diſpleaſure, and, as the ſcrip- 
ures ſpeak, are treaſuring up wrath againſt 
the day of wrath, and revelation of the rigb- 
teous judgment of God. He knows all the 
evil thoughts and diſpoſitions of their 
minds, and the principles upon which 
they have acted, as unerringly as the miſ- 
deed of their hands; and will judge im- 


great weight, that the 


— a 


partially, for he is no reſpecter of perſons. 


External diſtinctions, great fortunes, emi- 
nent priviledges and endowments, make no 
difference in his eſtimation; according to 
the real temper of the mind, and to the 
tenor of the converſation, he will judge. 
On the other hand, light is fown far the 
upright, and gladneſs for the righteous. If 
men know it has been their ſtudy to avoid 
offence, and to pleaſe God by abeying the 
aw of their nature; if they have been 
Dd 3 care- 
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bim and laves him; and will undoubted- 
4:55 ly 


SERM. ny obſervant of all intimations of ly 

XV. the divine will, however made known to Pe 

dem; ; if they are really watchful over * 
theinſelves, and in points wherein they 

have failed are fincerely penitent, labour- = 

ing to amend for the future; and if the © 

fruits of righteouſneſs appear in them; a 

then will they have the teſtimony of their . 

conſciences, and hope in God, which muſt = 

neceffarily. be attended with great joy. A 

Such have the divine favour ever with be 

them, taking care of them, and conduct- Ge 

ing them through the 'various ſtages of wy 

life, to the perfection and happineſs in- be 

tended for them; their ſtrong ſtay and U 

ſupport under all aſſlictions and diſcou- YA 

ragements ; and the ſure. foundation of i uu 

hope amidſt all events. No more is to be (| WII 

wiſhed. And doubtleſs, it is one of the I Wh 

moſt pleaſing of all reflections, that we all 

are, in the divine eſtimation, according to I 5" 

the real moral character only. Let-a | *2 

man's endowments: be ever ſo low; his nes 

circumſtances and fate in the world ever |} Juſt 

fo obſcure ; let external diſadvantages, hay 

and afflictions, multiply. around him; yet, | n 

if he is a perſon of real worth, God knows 45: 


A a 0 0%. 


1* 


our abſolute dependence, &c. 


ly, in the propereſt and beſt time, inter- SER M. 
poſe to give him the moſt ſubſtantial teſti- XV. 


monies of his favour. 
Theſe reflections naturally lead to the 
next thing I would inſiſt upon, viz. that a 
ſenſe of our living and having our being 
in God, is a conſideration of the greateſt 
weight to deter us from all evil; and to 
engage us, with growing delight, in the 
practice of all virtue. From what has 
been already ſaid, it evidently follows, that 
God knows, and ſees all our actions, nay) 
even the very thoughts of our hearts; as 
being ever moſt intimately preſent, with 
us. Now, is there not the greateſt re- 
verence due to ſuch a preſence ? Inge- 
nuous minds are very. careful to behave 
with great and exact decency, before thoſe. 
who are much ſuperior to them ; eſpeci- 
ally before perſons of eminent and diſtin- 
guiſhed worth. And any indignity done 
to ſuch perſons, any thing which ſhews 
negligence and diſregard of them, is very 
juſtly accounted abominable. Men who 
have any fenſe of worth, or even of de- 
cency, will ſhew them great regard, and 
ſtudy a behaviour agreeable to them. But 
here, when compared with divine Majeſty 
D di and 


408 | Praftical refledias on. 
SE RM.and perfection, the greateſt and worthieſt 
XV. of mortals, vaniſh, as it were, into no- 
thing, Can it be then, that an ingenuous 
mind attentive to the preſence of this 
matchleſs Being, will venture upon any 
action, or even indulge any thought, which 
he knows is diſpleaſing, and a manifeſt 
indignity to him? Will not ſuch a one 
ſtudy | that kind of temper and behaviour 
which 1 is dutiful towards God, and ſnews 
a juſt regard to his perfect purity and per- 
fection ? God's eye is now upon me, will 
he ſay; what I am tempted to do is offen- 
five and diſp proving to him; and ſhall I 
be ſa loſt to all ſepſe of decency, and in- 
genuity, as to proceed to ſuch an action: 
4 No ſurely, were there no puniſhments to 
be dreaded, a liberal mind poſſeſſed with - 
ſentiments of true PE. > would abhor 
it. 
This will appear in a ſuenger light 
when it is confidered, that thoſe very 
powers which men proſtitute to immora- 
lity of any king, are all the gifts of God 
to them; and maintained A ſupported 
by bim, according to the general laws. of 
nature. Sp, that, without God, we could 
do nothi ing, ol, e nothing, could 


have | 
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have no enjoyment of life; and is it notS x NN. 
extremely unnatural, when we know we XV. 
rs our beings, and our powers, in God, 
to profane them to his diſhonour ? The 
underſtandings, and ſagacity, which the 
cunning and treacherous employ in briag- 
ing ta paſs their wicked devices, are the 
underſtandings which God has given them. 

The hands which are lifted up in a cruel, 
or atherwiſe wicked action, are the hands 
which he has made, and to which he gives 
power to act. That tongue which blaſ- 
phemes his name, has God given, as the 
peculiar glory of the human frame: And 
do men thus requite the Lord ? abuſing 
bis favours to the worſt purpoſes, and 
which are an impious offence againſt him? 
If we would ſoberly think on this, ſurely, 
it. would beget - an. averſion, againſt all 
wickedneſs, which: muſt then appear moſt 
diſingenuous, and ungrateful. Nor can 
any man, ane would think, perſuaded of 
the truth of the divine exiſtence, govern - 
ment, and preſence with him, come to 
ſuch a deliberate reſolution as this, not- 
* withſtanding I have my being in God; 
* and all my powers from him, and tho 

* his Fe. & this moment upon me, — 

« il 
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S ERM.“ I will gratify my preſent evil deſire, 
XV. though it be to his diſhonour, and that 
„ know it will diſpleaſe him; and no 


God is angry; 


Practical reflections on 


« ſenſe of decency, of duty, or pratitade 
to him, ſhall hinder me.“ Could any 
man entertain ſuch a thought 2 How much 
leſs could he expreſs himſelf fo ? And yet 
this is, in reality, the true language of 


every preſumptuous ſin which men, who 
are not quite infidels, commit; I do not 


mean that they have it, in this manner, 
in their thoughts; or are capable of ſet- 
ting God ſo deliberately at deftance ; but 
the action is the ſame as if they did; and 
is, in truth, a violation of all the roles of 
decency, gratitude, and duty. 

However, if ingenuous principles have 
no power over the mind, let men ſtill 
conſider, how they hurt themſelves in 
breaking the laws of God. They have 


their exiſtence i in him; are perfectly at his 


diſpoſal; have no ſtrength at all to reſiſt 
him; nor is there any power in the uni- 


verſe which may deliver but of his hand: 


How dreadful then the fate of men when 


his injured © honour! FI ft up my glũ- 
tering  fword, and my hand taketh hold of 
3. Shs Vengeance, 


when he awakes to avenge 
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vengeance, T will render a recompenſe to mineSE RM. 
memies, a reward to them who hate me. XV. 


Conſider how dreadful. are the appear- 
ances of Divine Majeſty, even in this 
world; and how aweful his judgments of 
fword, famine, and peſtilence! how many 
thouſands do theſe devour ! How dreadful 
did God appear, when he commanded 
that deluge which overwhelmed the world, 
ene righteous man and his family except- 
ed! theſe judgments ſhew, that there 
may be great ſeeming ſeverity in the di- 
vine adminiſtration ; and that Goodneſs 
m God, though moſt perfect, is yet con- 
ſiſtent with his inflicting grievous puniſh- 
ment upon the wicked. Nay indeed it 
requires this, as a thing neceſſary for the 
good of the creation, that great whole, 
which is conſtantly under the divine care. 
in this we may reſt aſſured, that God will 
inflexibly do what perfect wiſdom and 
goodneſs require. In him that weakneſs 
of compaſſion by which good, but i imper- 
fect minds, are often betrayed into wrong 
actions, can have no place. How _ 
ought this to be conſidered by bad men! 
Let the terrors of God alarm them. No 
mary my knows what a load of miſery 
he 


82 u N. he is heaping up for himſelf, by an 
XV. immoral courſe of life. + God. has aſſured 


Practical reſtectiunt an 


vs he will puniſn. This we are clearly 
taught in the Holy Scriptures ; the lan- 
guage ef which is perfectly agreeahle to 
that of our own conſciences : But the de- 
aree of puniſhment who can tell? And 
without doybt, it is a fearful thing ta fall 
into the hands of the living God! To have 
him for an enemy; whoſe look makes the 
earth to tremble ;. before whom the ever. 
laſting maurttains are ſcattered! 
Baut on the other hand, that God is ever 
nt with us, that in him we Jive, and 
move, and have our beings, gives the nobleſ! 
ehcouragement to the practice of virtue. 
This is the propet method of expreſſing 
our reverence and regard to the di vine 
Majeſty,; virtue alone has that true de- 
corum and propriety in it, which will be 
pleaſing to the ſovereign judge. And all 
profeſſions of love and regard to him, with- 
out it, are perfectly hypocritical, and will 
be an abaminstion to him. We know 
alfo, that as this is the only way, ſo is it 
the certain way of pleaſing him. He de- 
lights in the righteous; a conſideration 
that muſt be. of the utmoſt weight with 
honeſt 
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honeſt and liberal minds, who cannot do SER NM. 
the abominable thing Which God hates; 
ing of that which is good. Such is the 
cable uſe of the powers which God gives, 
and which he every moment maintains. 
Herein lies that pleaſing order and harmo- 
ny, which is the glory of the moral world. 
And ſurely we can never appear in a more 
amiable and delightfol view to the Divine 
eye, than when we not only act from good 
principles, and in purſuance bf the laws 
of our nature, by doing that Which is right; 
but above all, when we feel ſuch ſteady 
attachment to it; ſuch a ſincere love to 
God, and reſolution to pleaſe him, as no 
temptations can overcome. So that any 
loſs will be ſuſtained, any pains and ſeve- 
ities of ſelf-denial endured, rather than 
ye will endure to do what is offenſive to 
God. How pleaſing to him the internal 
conflits of virtuous men with the remains. 
of corrupt paſſion, and moral infirmity, 
and all their victories over them! It was 
the obſervation of an antient moraliſt, 
that eminent virtue ſtruggling with miſ- 
fortune, and going through the trials of 
1 wirh decency, and firmneſs, was an ob- 

joct 
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SN. ject ſo excellent, as to entertain even tho Rei 
XV. Gods themſelves. | This i 1s true, with re- 
— pecd not only to the conflicts of virtue I the 


„ © 


with external calamity, but 1 with our own ry 


irregular affections and palſions, and with par 

the fpicit, of this word, Sincerely ap- ed 

proving itſelf in reſiſting, and gyercom- iſ the 

ing the le, 2s the nobleſt facrifice we can he, 

* offer. to. God bo in ſuch. a caſe, will be- J the 

hold us with, ; leaſed countenance. What 

invincible refolution hh gh PR fot the 


belie ving ui 1 
eigen. 


8 "1 rec? 11 nr 


racy to, * allift us! 10 0 4 Worn © us moſt 
00 aid, and he, LORE will doit, 
according to his gracious | promiſes : 80 
that ; in Purſuing the great ends of virtue, 
we are [LD ſhall happily ſucceed. Of 
this rea it of the divine aſſiſtance, and of 
natures, I ſpoke, in n the preceding diſ- 
courſe; and ſhall not. no inſiſt upon it. 
Doubtleſs it is a moſt pleaſt ing reflection, 
that i in doing ſincerely that which is good, 
we have the pteſent aid of that original 
| Being 


„ — 


— — 7 97 
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Being, in whom we live and move; whos ER N. 
gaye us our powers, and can ſtrengthen XV. 
them to every good work. Who, as he = 
governs the world, and nature in all its 

parts, according to general laws, eſtabliſn- 


ed for the good of the whole, to which 
they are abſolutely neceſſary; ſo can 
he, at the ſame time, conſiſtently with 
theſe laws, take care of every individual; 
and interpoſe, as it becomes neceſſary, to 


aid us by his power, in ſerving the true 
ends and purpoſes of human life. Ma- 


ny there be who ſpend their time, and 
ſtrength, for very vanity; purſuing what 
they can never obtain; or, if they could 


obtain it, what can contribute very little 
to true happineſs. While they, who by a 


patient continuance in well. doing, [eek for 
glory, honour | and immortality, ate ſure of 
ſucceſs; for God is with them, and their 
ſucceſs will abundantly anſwer. their ex- 
pectation. Happineſs, of the nobleſt kind, 


will be their reward. Thrice happy, 


to have theſe principles ſo impreſs d upon 
our minds, as to be ever preſent to them 
to feel the power of them, in deter- 
mining us in the whole conduct of life 


this would make all go well. But alas! 


how 
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2 how oſten do we think, and peak with-- 
out feeling! and while we aſſent to the 

truth, 885 at the ſame time, that it has 

little power ovet us! this is our IR, 

and great unhappineſs. or ett” 

Laſtly, let us learn frbm what we moſt 
aſſurediy know, and believe; concerning 
our living and having out exiſtence in God, 
to be meckly ſubmiſſive to all the conduct 
of his providence toward üs. We Khow 
that we are ever under his eye, and that 
Soy hr" per formeth" the things appointed for u 

| This is #'nioft ſubſtantial reaſon for our 
being reſigned in all events. Thoſe miſ- 
taken men who labour to baniſh the no- 
tion of a ſuperintending -particulat pro- 
vidence out of the world, as they are apt 
to run into the wildeſt ſpeculations, ſo, one 
P would think their minds muſt be in a moſt 
unſettled, and uneaſy tate; - A blind fate, 

which is without counſel; or chance, of 
which no. rational account can be given, 
and which is indeed rather à word with- 

out any meaning; is What ſueh inen, in 
effect, ſubſtitute in the room ef that glo- 
rious Being who made, and who governs 
all things. At leaſt, when'good counſel is 
not ſuppoſed to prevail in the univerſe, 
nor 


0 


r 
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nor any worthy end to be purſued; all S E R M. 
: muſt appear as a vaſt heap of confuſion ; XV. 
as the ſhadow of death, without any or- 
; der. There is then no peaceful reſt for 
the mind, on occaſions of danger and diſ- 
treſs; the proſpect into futurity, even with 
reſpect to the greateſt and moſt important 
| concerns, is clouded with uncertainty 
and there 1s no ſubſtantial ſupport, un- 
der the preſſure of preſent evil. How 
much more rationally, and more to the 
ſatisfaction of the mind, do they think, 
| who believe that the univerſe is the work 
of a mind perfectly wiſe, powerful and. 
good ; who is ever preſent to all its parts, 
ſuſtaining and governing the whole ; and 
who, having originally formed a deſign 
worthy of the inconceivable greatneſs of 
the architect, and of the work, is conſtant- 
ly, by the general laws of nature, and the 
particular diſpenſations of providence, car- 
rying this deſign into execution. The 
preſence, and providence, of this perfectly 
; wiſe and good Being, is the ſure founda- 
tion of peace and tranquillity to the mind. 
And while we truly believe that he go- 
verns all, reſignation of ſpirit will appear 
to be perfectly rational, a moſt amiable, 


a moſt important virtue. | 
r How 
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Practical reſtectiont on 


SERM. | How abſurd muſt it be, when a man is 
XV. convinced of his abſolute dependence up- 
on God, whoſe power is always irreſiſt- 


able, to ſet himſelf as it were in oppoſi- 


tion to the meaſures of the divine ad- 


miniſtration, and to the courſe of provi- 
dence by which events are determined: 
And, while he can do nothing effectual 
in oppoſition to them, how wretchedly 
abſurd to ſhew the reſtiveneſs of his ſpi- 
rit in murmurs, and the various expreſ- 
ſions of diſcontent. Is this like rea- 
ſon, though duty and intereſt, were not 


at all concern'd in the caſe ? The potſherd: 


of the earth contending with him who 
made them] it is like oppoſing our feeble 
breath to a tempeſt; or ſetting ourſelves 


to reſiſt the lightnings of heaven. Vain 
attempts, which ſhew the diſtractions of a 


diſquieted ſpirit, but can never anſwer 
any good end! How much wifer is it, 
with quiet ſpirits to bear what we cannot 
alter; and to ſubmit unreluctant, when 
neceſſity is laid upon us! Thus the bur- 


then becomes much eaſier, to which a diſ- 


poſition to murmur and repine, is always 
a great additional weight. 
| Thus 
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Thus far however the point of pru-SER M. 

dence only is conſidered : but what we XV. 

are principally to attend to is, our duty. 

We owe to the Creator and Lord of all, an 

unreſerved ſubmiſſion ; not becauſe we 

are his creatures only, or principally ; but 

becauſe we are ſure he governs the world, 

and the affairs of it, with perfect wiſdom 

and goodneſs. Now, under his adminiſ- 

tration we may conſider ourſelves either 

as individuals, under his care, and hav- 

ing our ſtate or lot appointed by him ; or, 

as being related to one great whole, the 

true intereſt of which he is carrying on; 

and in which there may be certain rela- 

tions and dependencies of parts, which 

make it neceſſary for him to appoint events 

affecting certain individuals, which events, 

but for theſe relations, and their connexion 

with the whole, would not come to paſs. - 

There 1s no difficulty in conceiving, for 

it evidently appears to be fact in many in- 

ſtances, that what may be neceſſary for 

the good of a ſyſtem, or whole, may be 

apparently hurtful to individuals. Now, 

when theſe individuals know that the in- 

ſtances in which they ſuffer are really for 
the good of the whole; and that infinite 

E e 2 wiſdom 
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SRM. wiſdom would otherwiſe never have ap- 
XV. pointed them ; this greatly tends to quiet 
tze mind, and make it eaſy. Such men 


know, and are ſure that their ſufferings 
do not proceed from any malevolence in 
the ſupreme ruler; but come to paſs in 
ſuch a courſe of things as the moſt per- 

fe wiſdom has contrived : and muſt own, 
that if the adminiſtration of things were 


in their own hands, and their hearts ſet 


upon that which is the greateſt good on 
the whole, they would have conducted 
affairs juſt in the ſame manner as now 
they are. It is true, the ſelfiſh ſpirit may 
be apt to reply to this, what is the good 
of the whole to me? What comfort is it, 
that in my ſufferings other creatures find 
their account? To which it may be an- 
fwered, that hardly any man can be ſo ſel- 
fiſh as not to make a great difference, be- 
tween that evil to him, which a public 


intereſt makes neceſſary, and that which 


is ſuppoſed to be the fruit of ill will to 
himſelf; he muſt ſee that there is reaſon 
for his being patient of the one, when yet 
he would moſt keenly refent the other. 
But there is a much more ſubſtantial con- 


ſideration prepared for virtuous minds, 
and 


our abſolute dependence, Gr. 


and which intirely removes the difficulty: Sr x. 
Such do know that virtue is the moſt ex- XV. 
cellent thing in the creation of God, and * 


that the happineſs reſulting from it is the 
greateſt, and moſt ſatisfying : Conſequent- 
ly, whatever ſchemes infinite wiſdom and 
goodneſs ha ve framed, muſt be always, upon 
the whole, friendly to virtue; and it is never 
to be imagined that the divine mind ſhould 
appoint a courſe of things, in which the 
moſt excellent thing of all, and the moſt 
neceſſary to happineſs, ſhould be neglected, 


or finally ſuffer. And, therefore, the wor- 


thy and virtuous who are ſufferers in thoſe 
things which providence appoints for the 
greater public good, have reaſon to believe 
that in the final iſſue, thoſe very things 
ſhall iſſue to their advantage. But far- 
ther, when we conſider ourſelves as in- 


dividuals, and in a ſtate of diſcipline, we 


may eaſily ſee very good reaſons why ad- 
verſity is appointed for us; we may often 
ſee a neceſſity of it; and are perhaps, in 
our own particular caſe, very-ſenſible of 
great advantages accruing from it. The 
God who gives us all the good which is 
fit and neceſſary for us, will permit no 
more evil than what is thus fit. And as 

E e 3 experience 
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Pradical reftections on 


SE R M. experience ſhews that very afflicting diſ- 


nſations have been really to our advan- 


| on tage, in the paſt ſtages of life; we have 


good reaſon to think that there is the ſame 
gracious and friendly intention, in thoſe 
which we now ſuffer. Here then is a 
ſure foundation laid for tranquillity of 
ſpirit, for ſatisfaction with the adminiſtra- 
tion of providence. And from ſuch prin- 
ciples, we ſee there is wiſdom, and decen- 
cy, and duty, in a meek reſignation of 
heart to the will of God. | 

The truth is, when we conſider that by 
his providence things come to paſs, that he 
is perfectly wiſe and gracious, and that 
he regards the intereſts of every indi- 
vidual as a part of the great whole ; then, 
ſurely, the murmuring ſpirit ſhould be- 
come quite aſhamed, and out of coun- 
tenance ; ſtill more, if there be any piety 
of affection, and dutiful ſentiments, nay 
even wiſdom and regard to decency ; the 
language of the heart muſt be, it 3s the 
Tord, let him do what ſeemeth him good. 
For he never will, never can, do any thing 
which is not fit to be done. And not to 
be ſatisfied with this, ſpeaks a mot unna- 
n ſtate of the mind. 


To 
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To conclude, let us ever bear in mind SE RM. 
the preſence of God with us, and our . . XV. 


pendence upon him. You ſee this wil 


not only prove very comfortable, but very 


uſeful to us. Poſſibly, nothing has more 
impaired the religion of the preſent age, 
than inattention to God, and to the duty 
we owe him. Some men placing the 
whole of religion in morality, in the con- 
fined ſenſe of that word, as only ſignifying 
honeſty in their tranſactions with man- 
kind, charity to the diſtreſſed, and the 
private virtues of temperance, and the 
like; which are no doubt of the utmoſt 
importance; but at the ſame time making 
light of the exerciſes of piety, as of very 
little moment. It is a plauſible reaſon 
which ſome men have been heard to give 
for this, that our ſervices cannot profit 
our Maker ; and that all the deſign of 
them is to make us honeſt and good. Be 


it ſo; yet ſtill are not thoſe exerciſes of 
piety, which are the natural and proper 


expreſſions of our love to God, as much 
according to the law of our nature, as any 
other duty? Can any thing be more ob- 
viouſly incumbent upon us, than, the love 
oC God, dutiful ſubmiſſion to him, and all 
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Practical reflefFions on 


sr. the proper expreſſions of theſe, in our be- 
XV. haviour ? We cannot profit our Maker, 
it is true. What then, are we not to love 


him, and obey him? And is not this to be 
ſhewn in that manner which is proper, 
and natural, in all our behaviour and 
actions ? 8 + 
After all, it muſt be owned that the 
greateſt reaſon for the ſervice- of God, in 
acts of piety, is that it will certainly prove 
the moſt effoctual ſecurity of our virtue. 
Piety greatly tends to preſerve upon the 
mind, a ſenſe and awe of the Divine pre- 
fence; and to give men a purity of taſte 
which makes them abhorrent of all im- 
moral acts. Nay more, there is ſome- 
thing in the exercifes of piety, which ad- 
mirably raiſes and enlarges the heart, 
weans 1t from the love of this world, be- 
gets heavenly deſires, and fills the mind 
with a joy which is pure and unfading. 
Theſe are ſurely valuable purpoſes ; and 
it is time enough to become indifferent 
about religious exerciſes, and aQs of de- 
votion to God, when we know theſe pur- 
poſes are perfectly ſerved. But, in truth, 
if they ever are really ſo, it muſt be by 
our having attained to a temper perfect in 


the 


SSF. g. 
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the love of God, and charity; and when SER NM. 
that is the caſe, devotion to God will be XV. | 
ſo far from being neglected, that it will 
become the principal enjoyment of life : 
By love to God, men will be naturally, 
and moſt certainly determined, to all 
thoſe ſervices in which they have com- 
munion with him. And on the contrary, 
we may moſt certainly conclude, that 
where men are negligent of their Creator, 
and of his ſervice, their temper and moral 
ſtate muſt be very imperfect; and that 
the love of God doth not in truth reign 
in them. 


SERMON 
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SERMON XVI. 

What is imported in keeping the 
heart, and the beſt means of do- 
ing it. 


* * 


| PRov. 4. 23. 


Keep thy heart with all diligence, fir out of 
it are the iſſues of life. 


HAT conſtitutes our ſupreme 
good, or chief happineſs, is the 


Y— moſt Baa of of all inquiries; and ac- 


cording to the ſentiments of men con- 
cerning this ſubject, the whole of life 
will naturally be regulated. We find our- 
ſelves in a ſtate in which we are liberally 
furniſhed with means of external comforts 


and enjoyments ; in theſe we find plea- 
| ſure, 


What is imported, &c. 


ſure, and we know that our Creator in- SER NM. 
tended this pleaſure for us, to ſweeten life, XVI. 
and render it agreeable. He has alſo con- 


trived a variety in it, that ſo in all the 
diverſity. of temper and taſte which is 
ſeen in mankind, each individual may 
find what is agreeable to himſelf. The. 
pleaſures which are firſt taſted conſiſt in the 
gratification of the appetites and deſires of 
animal nature : By degrees men become 
ſenſible, and this very ſoon, that accord- 
ing to the preſent ſtate and eſtabliſhed re- 
lations of things, they cannot have this 
gratification but by means of their poſſeſ- 
ſing ſo much (which they can call their 
own) as may be equal to the purchaſe of it. 
Hence the deſire of acquiring, and peſ- 
ſeſſing, naturally ſprings up in the mind; 
altho' I cannot ſay that this deſire is 
intirely owing to a ſenſe of exigency 
and need, and to the reflections of the 
mind upon this; for indeed it ſeems to be 
an appetite originally planted in nature, 
ſuitable, as all the other appetites and in- 
ſtincts are, to the preſent ſtate of nature; 
and which, like them, prevents reaſoning 
and reflection; at leaſt this is evidently 
fact, that in many, ſuch deſire is ſtrong, 

and 


| What is imported 


Sz xM.and that to a very vicious, degree, even 
XVI. when they have actually in poſſeſſion all 
> that heart could wiſh ; and does often fo 


prevail, as to make the mere poſſeſſion of 
much, rather than the enjoyment of what 
men do poſleſs, their greateſt felicity. 


But there are-likewiſe pleaſures of ano- 


ther ſort, and more manly, in fame, in 
power, in authority, and in thoſe im- 
provements of life which knowledge and 
learning yield : And theſe, eſpecially the 
laſt, are, by all generous minds, much 
preferred before the gratifications of ſen- 
ſual deſire, and mere animal nature. Still it 
is certain, that men may attain to very high 
degrees in all theſe things, now mentioned, 
and yet be very imperfect in their moral 
characters; nay in a great meaſure void 
of virtue. But at the ſame time it will be 
acknowledged by all, that virtue has its 
Pleaſures, and affords a real felicity ; which 
many, whatever they may profeſs in words, 
do not ſeem to think is of the moſt ſubſtan- 
tial kind; while others do indeed eſteem 
it far above all other things. Now, whe- 
ther it is really worthy of ſuch eſtimation, 
is a point that every man muſt ſettle in 
his own mind. However, to ſuch as real» 

U 
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ly believe this, their way in life lies clear 8 x KN. | 
before them; they are with conſtant care XVI. 
to cultivate the virtuous and good _—_ 1 
tions; and, ſo far as they can, to make | 
all the buſineſs of life, all events and cir- | 
cumſtances in it, ſubſervient to their im- | 
provement in ſuch affections. And to 
ſuch it will appear to be the moſt impor- 
tant of all concernments, that they keep 
their hearts with all diligence, ſeeing out of 

ben are the iſſues of life, and of that hap- 
pineſs which is their chief good. 

Every man is in a good meaſure direct- 'F | 
ed by the light of nature, what affections {i} 
and deſires are good and virtuous; as alſo, 
when they become evil, by being irregu- 
lar. Eſpecially ſuch as enjoy revelation, 
and are well inſtructed in the religion of | 
Chriſt, they cannot fail of having an idea Vi 
s Jof a certain moral character, a certain =—_ 
date of the affections, which it is the de- [4 
„den of all the, diſcipline of ous preſent [| 
- tate to bring men to; in which character 
n WW virtue is compleated, and from whence the 
- Higheſt happineſs we can enjoy in this 
„ life, ariſes ; ſuch alſo muſt be ſenſible, if 
n they attend carefully to their own hearts, 
In what inſtances they come ſhort of this 
y | character; 


430 What is imported 
SE RM.charaQter; and by what particular amend- tj 
XVI. ments of life theſe defects are to be ſup- v 
2 „. 
plied. of 
But as all the actions of life, good or 
bad, are the fruits of the preſent prevail- © in 
ing temper, ſo it is evident, that, in the m 
reformation of life, our labour and appli- vi. 
cation ought to be directed to the regu- m. 
lation of the temper principally, and the I in 
ſtate of the affections. For, when, by in- by 
dulging to the deſires and paſſions an un- I rel 
reſtrained licence, they become corrupt W wi, 
and vicious, when the heart becomes the MW of 
impure and loathſome ſource of evil the 
thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornica- ¶ and 
tions, thefts, falſe-witneſs, blaſphemies, I in c 
and ſuch other vices, it will require great ¶ rj 
and moſt reſolved, and conſtant applica- I ter: 
tion, indeed the aſſiſtance of a higher NP 
power than our own, to conquer ſuch  ; 
vicious habits, and to reſtore the heart 
from a ſtate ſo ruinous to its natural mo- 
ral dignity. This is ſo great a thing, that 
in the Holy Scriptures it is repreſented as 
a new creation, as a reſurrection from the 
dead, as the renewal of the ſpirit ; how- 
ever, there are means and methods point- 


ed out to us by nature, as well as revela- 
| tion, 
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tion, which we are encouraged to hope, 8 EAR. 
will, in the ſincere and diligent uſe of XVI. 
of them, prove effectual. E 

But if men have been ſo happy as by the 
influence of early religious impreſſions 
made on their minds, and of a good and 
virtuous education, to have in a great 
meaſure eſcaped the pollution which is 
in the world through luſt; or if they have, 
by the power of conſcience, and of the 
religion of Chriſt, been recovered from 

wicked courſes of life, and a corrupted ſtate 
of the ſpirit; ſtill they are to conſider 
| WU themſelves, while they are in this world, 
aud beſet with manifold temptations, as 
in danger of being led aſtray, and of ſuf- 
fering in their temper and moral charac- 
ter ; ſo that a careful attention to the heart, 
and affeQions, is neceſſary. And as this 
is the moſt effectual preſervative of our 
integrity, ſo it is the moſt effectual means 
o- of making progreſs in virtue. It becomes, 
at W and moſt highly concerns us, to keep our 
as  bearts with all diligence, for as much as out 
he of them are the iſſues of life. 

WE In diſcourſing upon which words, I 
nt- I ſhall, firſt, make a few ſuch obſervations 


upon 


433 What is imported _ 
SIAM. upon the keeping of the heart, as may 
XVI. contribute to explain the meaning of it. 
—w— Secondly, I ſhall lay before you the 
moſt effoctual helps to our doing this 
with ſucceſs. _ bs AD a0, 
Thirdly, Recommend and urge it from 


the conſideration Solomon ſuggeſts, that . 


out of the heart are the iſſues of life. 
\ Firſt, I am to make ſome obſervations 
which may contribute to explain the mean- 
ing of the precept in the text. | 
We need not, it ſhould ſeem, be told 
that we are each of us endowed with a 
power of refleQing upon our own deſires 
and affections, and with a certain inva- 
riable ſtandard within us, by which we 
are enabled to judge whether theſe inward 
principles are right or wrong. Nor ſhould 
we need to be told, that our affections 
and paſſions are in a great meaſure under 
the influence of conſcience, -and of the 
ſuperior calm principles, and inſtinQs, by 
which it was intended they ſhould be con- 
troled. Theſe things are obvious; as 
alſo that we are anſwerable to the Creator 
and judge of all, for our affections as 
well as actions; and that conſequently, 


it is our buſineſs always to attend to the 
| | Kate 


„ <> ws. 74 
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tate of our affections; and to make the S ER N.. 
regulating them aright our principal care. XVI. 

Wee are 7o keep our hearts with all diligence, 

or, as thephraſe is ſtrictly engliſhed, to keep 

them above all keeping; to be concerned 
for nothing elſe as much. 
PF Agreat variety of affections enter into our 
frame, as the conſtituent parts of human 
nature. And from what particular affec- 
tion or paſſion is it, that we are not in 
danger of ſuffering in our integrity, if the 
workings of it are not attended to, and 
the exorbitancies of it reſtrained? So that 
the mental eye ought to be every where, 
and all the paſſions catefully obſerved. 
| Eſpecially, this will appear to be neceſſa- 

ry, when it is conſidered, that inclination 
and deſire have a moſt powerful influence, 

ns to darken the mind, to ſet things in a 

er 9 a and falſe light; by this means im- 

he poſing upon us, and betraying us into 

by what is wrong, under deluſive colours. 

n- Againſt this deceit we ought to be moſt' 

as carefully guarded; and without a conſtant 
tor watch over, and jealouſy of ourſelves, 
as without a careful and impartial inquiry 
tly, into the real qualify and tendency of our 
the diſpoſitions and deſires, we are not pre- 
ate Vo. II. Ff pared 
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Ss «x M.pared to keep our hearts with any ſuc- 
XVI. ceſs. Now; to anſwer this intention, and 
—" fulfil it, it is not enough that we reſiſt 
thoſe motions of our hearts which are 
clearly perceived to be corrupt and evil; 
but moreover there muſt be pains taken, 
that we may not be hardened by the deceit- 
fulneſs of ſin. If for inftance, a man in- 
dulges covetouſneſs, under 'the notion of 
frugality; or pride under that of great- 
neſs of mind; ot vicious luxury, as in- 
nocent gratiſication, or commendable ge- 
neroſity; however he may be pure in his 
own eyes, yet he keeps his heart to very 
little purpoſe. This ought to be much 
conſidered by us; as we ſee many inſtan- 
ces in vrhich men thus deceive themſelves ; 
and it is much if we have not found ſuch 
1 d deceptions in our own eaſe. 
The very notion of keeping the heart im- 
plies in it, that We know what is right, 
and what is wrong; but ſurely our know- 
ledge of this, in general, is of little uſe, 
our own aſſections in particular, and of 
Judging rightiy concerning them. 
It may be farther obſerved, that in the 
ae of our * conſidered with 
2 reſpect 
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teſpect to the purpoſes of morality, we Se RN. 
may err as much from the weakneſs or XVI. 


utter deficiency of one, as from the vehe- 
mence and exorbitance of another. Afﬀ- 
feions are intended to be ſprings of ac- 
tion in us. Now, on ſuppoſition that we 
have an affection which is good in ſome 
given degree, but have it not in ſuch a 
degree as to become a ſpring of aRion z 
to all the good intents and purpoſes of hu- 
man life, and of our. acceptance with God, 
this is as if we had it not at all; for in theſe 
reſpects, that is not in reality, which does 
nat at all anſwer the end. A man, ſup- 
poſe, loves his country; but yet loves it 
not to that degree as todo any thing labo- 
tious, any thing that will be detrimental 
to his private intereſt, for the ſake of it 
He loves the cauſe of religion and virtue; 
but he will not ſuffer any thing for them 
He ſympathises with the poor and miſer- 
able, fo far as to wiſh them well; but he 
will give them nothing of his ſubſtance 
kind words, be thou warmed, be thou filled, 
are all they have to expe. Surely there- 
fore, the keeping of the heart muſt im- 
ply in it that we be cateful, by all proper 
means, to ſtrengthen and cultivate thoſe 

8. affections 


436 What is imported 
SexM affections which are found weak and de- 
XVI. fective in degree; for by this we may 
1 uffer in our moral ſtate and character, as 
much as by the overgrown ſtrength and 
vehemence of other paſſions. Eſpecially 
this will appear to be of great moment, 
when it is conſidered, that many of our 
affections are not only of different but of 
oppoſite tendencies ; heavenly deſire, for 
example, and inclination to the good things 
of this life, to temporal poſſeſſions; pri- 
vate affection or ſelf love, and benevo- 
lence; or regard to the public good. Theſe 
are all planted in the heart, and they are 
neceſſary in our frame, at leaſt in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of things. The fleſh: luſteth a- 
gainſt the ſpirit, hut the ſpirit. againſt the 
freſh, and theſe are contrary the one to the 
other. They are ſet in reality, like anta- 
goniſt muſcles in the body. When one 
of theſe latter comes paralytic, and has 
loſt its power, the other appears to have 
gained the ſtrength which it had loſt; and 
ſo the part comes to be diſtorted, which 
, while the juſt proportion of the oppoſite 
powers was maintained, continued in its 
proper form. Juſt ſo, when any of the an- 
| Tre 9 to 3 is weak 
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and has loſt its power, the oppoſite affec- SE R NI. 
tion carries all before it without reſiſt- XV I. 


ance; thus will ſelf love act in the man 
who has not benevolence, and regard to a 
public in him, in ſuch a degree as to be- 
come a principle of action; and ſo alſo 
will inclination to this earth, and the en- 
joyments of our preſent ſtate, in that cha- 
rater in whom the love of God, and hea- 
venly deſire, are not in ſuch ſtrength as 
to control it. Hence then it is as neceſſa- 
ry that we ſhould give all diligence in 
ſtrengthening good affections, which are 
culpably weak and defective, as in re- 
ſtraining ſuch as are boiſterous and vehe- 
ment: And a little attention will' ſhew 
where aur application of this ſort is moſt 
needed. 77 | { 

Farther, the irregularity of our affec- 
tions is owing either to a ſtrong natural 
propenſity, or to ſuch as has been acquir- 
ed by habit; ſo that it, works without 
any ſtimulus or provocation from without; 
or elſe ſuch irregular affection is owing to 
our converſing with external objects which 
powerfully excite them. Now, certainly, 
if we mean to keep the heart with ſucceſs, 
we muſt carefully avoid ſuch objects as 

| Fry arc 


Sz NN. are apt to excite paſſi 


What it imported 


ons in us which are 


E irregular, and ſo become dangerous temp- 


I tations. For example, who that intends 
to maintain the purity of his taſte, and 
the integrity and tranquillity of his ſpirit, 
will not carefully avaid the filthy conver- 
ſation of the wicked and profligate, and 
all the occaſions of eyil which it mmiſters? 
Who that is conſcious to himſelf of incli- 
nations to intemperance, but will avoid 
the ſociety of drunkards, and all occa- 
ſions of tiot and debauchery? And ſo in all 
other inſtances. A paſſion which appears 
to be laid aſleep may be quickly awak- 
ened; and a very ſmall ſpark, a very in- 
confiderable occalion, may enflame paſſions 
and make them ungovernable. For this 
reaſon, it muſt be always accounted a prin- 
cipal part of religions prudence, to avoid 
temptations, and all the occaſions in which 
our integrity may ſpffer: Nor will any 
man maintain the purity of his heart, 
and the regularity of his paſſions, who 

neglects this rule. Yet how often are men 
feen to ruſh into ſnarts, to act as if they 
were courting temptations, and wanted 
trials of their own Rrongth? "This will 
never fail of proving perhicious. 


But 
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But where there is a ſtrong natural pro-Ss N M. 
penſity, or which has been acquired by XVI. 
habit, the greateſt fortitude is neceflary * 


and a conſtant attention to reſiſt the work - 
ings of paſſion, and to bear it down. A 
great many familiar inſtances may be given 
of this; in the fearful, for example, or 
the paſſionate, or the proud, and ambi- 
tious. Where a particular paſſion has the 
aſcendent in the conſtitution, it is always 
giving trouble; it does not need a junc- 
ture of circumſtances to raiſe it to an en- 
flamed degree, (as is the caſe with reſpect 
to thoſe paſſions which have not ſuch a 
natural aſcendent) but exerts its power in 
a conſtant tendency, even when there are 
no remarkable provocations from preſent 
external objects. And as it is a great ad- 
vantage for a man to know himſelf in this 
reſpect, what paſſions are predominant, 
and where he is moſt expoſed; ſo here a 


conſtant watchfulnefs is required, the great- 


eſt fortitude, and hardieſt reſolution to bear 
them down. 

And this, my brethren, brings vs to the 
main thing in the buſineſs of keeping the 
heart. What are we called to watch over 
it for, and to obſerve all its workings, but 

Ff4 that 
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SEN. that we may oppoſe all its corrupt tenden- 
XVI. cies? Without this, our keeping the heart, 
Yo far as that means only looking into its 


motions, ſignifies juſt nothing. All that 
are really virtuous maſt know, from their 
oven experience, that in this ſelf-diſcipline 
the great labour of a virtuous, life does 
indeed lie, Here are the internal conflicts 


and victories of virtuous reſolution, and 


conſcience; which are concealed from the 
world, but perfectly known to God, and 
highly pleaſing to him. Degency of life 
and regularity of manners, ſo far at: leaſt 
as to be free from groſs crimes, and pub- 
lic blame, are but a ſmall thing when 
compared with that diſcipline and care, 
by which the heart is kept in a proper 
frame and temper, and the affections in a 
ſtate of regularity. He is the man of 
worth, he only is truly ſo, who can ha- 
zard an appeal to the ſearcher of hearts, 
that he does not indulge any vicious af- 
fection within him, but makes it his con- 
ſtant buſineſs to purify the heart. He 
too is the happy perſon, and will enjoy 
the pleaſures of virtue in the higheſt re- 
liches of them, who knows i in experience, 
that by the powers of conlcience,. and re- 

ligion, 
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ligion, he has ſubdued all evil deſires, and S ER mM, 
rejoices in a freedom from the bonds in XVI. 
which it held him. When the wrathfu ll 
are become of a meek temper; the proud 
and ambitious, humble; the worldly 
minded, liberal in their diſpoſitions, and 
heavenly; this is the conqueſt which of 
all others is the moſt glorious, and in 
which the ingenuous find orentali ſatiſ- 
faction. | 
I have only to add farther, that the 
great duty recommended in my text muſt 
be underſtood to ſignify that we ſhould 
watch over, and reſiſt the firſt workings 
of paſſion, the conceptions of luſt, as the 
apoſtle James terms them Luſt when it 
bath conceived bringeth | forth ſin, All men 
know the difference between the firſt mo- 
tions of paſſion, and the ſtrength it ob- 
tains by indulgence in the mind. Many 
of the paſſions are indeed like fire in this 
teſpect, that from a very ſmall beginning 
they grow to a very great flame. I ſpeak 
now of the workings of them upon par- 
ticular occaſiong—Bebold how great a mat- 
ter a little fire kindles ! The truth is, the 
irſt motions and; excitations of paſſion, 
ad deſire, when the proper objects are 
preſented, 
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SNN. preſented, ſeem not at all in our power, 

XVI. at the time; nor are they therefore at all 

culpable, more than the deſire of eating, 

in him who is hungry. But when by un- 

due indulgence they become irregular, 

here is our fault; and when they are not 

ſo cofitroled- as to prevent not only the 

commiſſion'o fin, but the ſubverſion of the 

mind's tranquillity and compoſure. And 

it is known to every man from his own 

experience, that a Htrle application on the 

firſt appearances of paſſion, would have 

deen effeQual to quell it; whereas, by in- 

dulgence'it gathers ſuch ſtrength, as hardly 

to admit of any control. - The great art is 

to reſiſt the beginnings of evil; and then 

to apply the powers of reaſon and con- 

ſcience,” when paſhon is yet but weak, 

and beginning to work its pernicious ef- 

fects to try if we cannot bear it down; 

to divert the mind from the objeQintirely, 

which if it ean be done, will effectually 

anſwer the end; and which, upon ſome oc- 

caſions, is known to be the only effectual 

means of anſwering it. This is all I ſhal 

fay for explaining the duty of keeping ov 
hearts, and ſo proceed to 
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The ſecond head of diſcourſe, namely, S E RN. 
to lay before you the moſt effectual helps XVI. 


K concerning Gud, that infinite univerſal- 
4 ly preſent mind, who according to the 
en! rules of tnaft perfect wiſdom and Toodnel 
n- governs the univerſe; we are ſo made 
k. chat we cannot poſſibly, with attention, 
of. ſurvey this matchleſs excellener, without 
n Amiration and the utmeſt eſteem. What 
ay can appear more glorious to the mind, 
aly than perfeR wiſdom, and perfect goodneſs, 
oc. 1 eternal conjunction? Now, when we 
wall 80 on to conſider his Being, as our Crea- 
mall tor, that we are not only related to him 
oy 5 the creatures of his power, but the ſub- 
jects of his motel government, and ſo eon- 
The ſtituted that we are capable of attaming 


for our doing this with ſucceſs. 

And here, in the firſt place, we are to 
turn our thoughts to our Creator. Fre- 
quent and ſerious contemplation of his 
perfections, and of the relation in which 
we ſtand to him, is undoubtedly the moſt 
effectual of all means, in forming the 
heart to goodneſs; indeed ſo effectual. 
that I will venture to fay, no one has ap- 
plied it diligently, without ſucecſs When 
once we have attained juſt apprehenſions 


to 
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8 E R M. to a character which renders us amiable i in 


his eye; and on the contrary, that we may 
ſo behave as to become the objects of his 
indignation; it is not poſſible that we ſhould 
not deſire his approbation, and to be in 
favour with him; even ſuppoſe we were 
to feel no painful apprehenſions of ſuffec- 
ing by his anger, when a bad temper and 
conduQexpoſle us to it. 

Beſides, there is in ſuch greatneſs, pu- 
rity, and goodneſs, what ſtrikes the mind 
with an ingenuous awe and fear of of- 
ſending; an awe not ſervile, ariſing from 
the dread of puniſhment, but which is a 
moſt glorious. and, worthy affection, - ob- 
taining moſt. in the very beſt ſpirits : It is 
expreſſed in Scripture by: fearing the Lord, 
and bis goodnefs : The meaning of which we 
ſhall beſt underſtand, when we reflect how 
we are affected in the preſence of a perſon 
of diſtinguiſhed, worth, and .c6nverſing 
with him; with what care we avoid every 
thing that may be offenſive to him; and 
to behave ſo, in our words and actions, as 
to be agrerable: And all this, not from 
any apprehenſion he would hurt us, ſnould 
we act otherwiſe; but from a ſenſe of the 


reverence due to ſuch ſuperior worth, E. 
the 


LI 
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the diſingenuity there muſt be in doing S E. 
any thing which is an indignity to 1t- XVI. 
Now, if thus 'we reverence, and ſtand in 
awe of ſuperior dignity, and worth, in our 
fellow creatures ; how much more muſt this 
affection prevail in the minds of the inge- 
nuous, when the great original infinite ex- 


* cellencs is the object of it? What muſt any 


man, not quite abandoned, think of himſelf, 


Vhen his conſcience tells himthat his courſe 


of life is ſet in oppoſition to, is a continued 
war with, the moſt perfect wiſdom and moſt 
perfect love? That he is doing conſtant in- 
dignity to the greateſt poſſible excellence, 
the greateſt poſſible grace? But there is in- 
deed an awe of another ſort, which ſtrikes 
the mind in the contemplation of God. 
He is our Lawgiver and Sovereign, he will 
bring us into judgment for the deeds we 
fhall have done in the body; and as he 
will amply reward the righteous, ſo he 
will not fail to puniſh the workers of 
iniquity; and with: what . who 
can tell? 

All theſe things, it it is true, may be 
known and believed by men, without mak- 


ing any good impreſſions on their minds, at 


leaſt ſuch as are laſting; but when men ſet 
themſelves 
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SE RM, theriſelves to think ſeriouſly, and call up- 
XVI on their minds to give cloſe attention, 
when they repeat theſe ſentiments over 
and over in their thoughts, and give them 
ſcope enough there, it will be a very ex- 
traordinary thing if their hearts are not 
affected. A vivid ſenſe of God upon the 
mind, will have powerful influence 
have heard of thee by: the hearing of the ear, 
but now mine eye ſeeth thee : that is, I have 
quite another ſenſe of thy greatneſs and 
perfection than before, and I &bber myſelf, 
and repent in duſt and aſhes. If then we 
would endeavour to rectify what is amiſs 
in the ſtate of our affections, let us apply 
ourſelves to this knowledge of God; and 
in this wr fhall learn virtue. To know 
him is life cxerlaſting; to knov! him, ſo 
as to imitate his pexſections. Let us then 
frequently, and with deep attention, con- 
template. theſe: perſections Let us be in- 
ſtant in prayer and ſupplication to him 
Let us think ant act as always: in his pre- 
ſence; as having our inmoſt hearts con- 
ſtantly open to him. Surely to ſuch ha- 
bits of pious meditation, and of prayer, 
vicious affections will at length give way 
and 3 that art good and worthy, 
will 
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will be ſtrengthened by them. As reaſon Se # M. 


may convince the unpractiſed, and XV. 
unexperienced, of the truth of this; fo 


experieaco beſt proves, to ſuch as have 
tried it, that nothing does ſo effectually 
contribute to bring the mind into a proper 
ſtate, as the exerciſcs of true piety. Nor 
is it Jeſs certain, that negligence of God 
is that which gives ſtrength to corrupt 
affections; and a looſe to the mind, by 
which it is laid open to all temptations, 
and to all e vil. This indeed is the more 
to be taken notice-of, that it ſeems to be 


the great and growing diſtemper of the 


preſent: age; and ſurely a moſt threatning 


one to the ſtate of religion; which is 


not likely to mend with us, till a greater 
regard is ſhewn to the Being who made 
us; until men apply, with more diligence, 
to the exerciſes of piety and devotion ; 
which are not only, as you have ſeen, a 
natural and proper means of ſuppreſſing 
bad diſpoſitions, and ſtrengthening good 
affections, but the appointed means of 
our deriving light and life, from the fa- 
thers of lights; and af procuring thoſe aſ- 
ſiſtances which will prove effectual. For 
f mem. that are .cuil know how to give goad 


gifts 


448 What is imported 
SE RM, gifts to their children, much more will our 
XVI. heavenly father give the Holy Spirit to them 
who aſt him. Let us aſk then, that we 
may receive; let us ſeek that we may 
find; e ve NN 
to us. 
The ſecond thing 1 wonks eee 
as a means of keeping the heart, is a vir- 
tuous induſtry. No one obſervation made 
upon human life, is more juſt, than that 
idleneſs is the mother of miſchief. We 
are formed for action; and when the 
powers are not employed in ſomething 
worthy, they are likely enough to find 
employment of another fort. To do juſt 
nothing, is painful, of which men ſoon 
become impatient. Accordingly, we ſee 
that when they are not called to labour, 
by the neceſſity of their circumſtances, 
they are apt to find out diverſions for 
themſelves; many of which are not 
little laborious, perhaps more ſo in ſome 


inſtances, than the toils of the poor in 
earning his daily bread. But when re- 
creations, however laborious, are quite 
innocent, men are ſafe in purſuing them, 
ſo far as is conſiſtent with their perform- 
* certain offices of life incumbent upon 

all, 


ay . _— PEO Fa 
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all, in all circumſtances. It is quite other-SE R M. 
wiſe when they give themſelves up to di- XVI. 


verſions, which are either, in ſome re- 
ſpects, really unlawful, or which have a 
tendency to diſſipate and corrupt the 
mind ; ſtill much worſe is it, when their 
vacant hours are given to. the purſuit of 
vice. But what I am mainly to infiſt on, 
is this, that if men are vacant from all 
thought and employment worthy of them, 
the mind thus quite unbended, as it will 
contract a diſlike to action, ſo it will lie 


open to all temptations; and to keep it in a 


proper temper will be found not only dif- 
ficult, but indeed impracticable. When 
temptations are offered, the more impetu- 


| ous, and turbulent paſſions, will immedi- 


ately rage in the heart, and by habitual 
indolence, the powers of reſiſting and con- 
troling them, will be found in a great mea- 
ſure extinguiſhed. 


When men are ſo given up to ſloth, 


that they have loſt the inclination to all 
other virtuous labours, much more will 


they be impatient, and indeed, incapable 
of that internal labour, which is neceſſa- 
ry to reſtrain irregular luſts and paſſions; 


and which of all things requires the great- 


Vor. II. G g eſt 
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Sx N Ni. eſt vigor and reſolution. In a word, the 
XVI. mind of the idle and flothful, as it lies 
open to the inroads of temptation, and 
the inſults of impure tumultuous paſſions, 
ſo it has loſt that internal ſpring, that vi- 
gour and activity, which is neceſſary to 
give a ſucceſsful reſiſtance and oppoſition 


to them. And, in reality, the powers of 
the body, and of animal life, do not ſuffer 


more by the habits of ſloth and indo- 
lence, than do the intellectual and moral 
powers; indeed, by means of theſe, both 
become good for little, both incapable of 
anſwering the true ends of life. Every 
one who has obſerved mankind, muſt have 
ſeen this exemplified in ſo many inſtances, 
that there can be no occaſion for a more 
particular illuſtration. The poor who are 
obliged to daily labour for the ſuſtenance 
of life, are very apt to complain, to think 
this a hard world, the adminiſtration we 
are under a ſevere one, and to envy thoſe 
who, by the poſſeſſion of a plentiful for- 
tune, are placed above all ſuch neceſſity. 
But a ferious view of human life, and the 

| Nate of the world, will ſatisfy us that 
there 1s great wiſdom, and great goodneſs 


too, in appointing labour for the. children 
of 


* 
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of. men; it is rather a great bleſſing thanSe NI. 
a real evil. Happy had it been for many XVI. 
who appear in all the pride of an ample © 


fortune, and in all the luxury which it 
makes them capable of ſupporting ;* happy 
had it been for them, if they had been o- 
bliged to earn their bread with their own 
hands! They would in that caſe have, in 
all probability, been better men, and more 
uſeful; they would have had no ſuch guilt 
to anſwer for, as they have now contract- 
ed; and their labours might have been 
ſome way ſerviceable to the world. 

Let it therefore be recommended to us 
to avoid habits of ſloth, and indolence, 
and vacancy of thought ; to apply our- 
ſelves to action, in ſuch a meaſure as may 
preſerve the vigour and activity of the 
mind, and an aptitude for the beſt exer- 
ciſes. Few men can be at a loſs to find. 
out employment for themſelves, as moſt 
are under a neceſſity of purſuing ſome 
buſineſs in life, for their own ſubſiſtence, 
ind making proviſion for their offspring, 
Diligence and activity in this buſineſs, is 
no ſmall virtue; indeed of great ſignifi- 
cance; not only to the promoting a man's 
temporal intereſt (it is the hand of the di- 

f G g 2 ligent 
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SER m./igent which maketh rich) but to the pre- 
XVI. ſervation of innocence. A thouſand ſnares 
—— temptations do the induſtrious eſcape, 
to which the idle and ſlothful are expoſed. 
Moreover, as life paſſeth on ſafely, ſo it 
is ſpent reputably, when men are with 
honeſt induſtry ſerving their generation, 
in the buſineſs of that ſtation wherein 
providence hath placed them. But ſup- 
poſe men have the advantage of being, by 
an opulent fortune, placed above all ne- 
ceſſity of labour, are they therefore to be 
idle? Are there no ſervices to a country, 
to a neighbourhood, to friends, in which 
they may be virtuouſly employed? May 
not the improvement of their minds, in 
knowledge, find ſufficient occupation for 
them? In the ſtudy of themſelves, of na- 
ture around them, of the various ſtate of 
nations in this world, and in the tranſac- 
tions of paſt ages, cannot they find-buſi- 
neſs both very entertaining, and very pro- 
fitable ? Could any mortal ever ſay that he 
was forced to paſs his time in perfect indo- 
lence and inactivity, or that he could find 
no employment for himſelf? No ſurely ; 
this can never be the caſe. It is not in 
_ circumſtances or ſtation that the cauſe of 
| idleneſs 
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idleneſs is to be found, but in the temper:SER Mm. 
And to ſet the indecency and abſurdity of XVI. 
ſuch a life before us, ſo as to beget, in 
every good and generous mind, an utter 
abhorrence of it, there needs no more than 
a faithful hiſtory of it. A continued courſe 
of trifling, where the moſt important 
care 1s to murther time, where the moſt 
remarkable incidents of a man's life are 
his rifing at one hour, and lying down at 
another, his ſitting down to table at a 
third, and to gaming at a fourth; his ap- 
pearing at places of public reſort, as a 
part of ' the ſhew, or ſauntering, from 
place to place, without any purpoſe to 
ſerve, but that of empty ceremony-—Who 
that knows how to do juſtice to the dig- 
nity of human nature, can look into this 
without contempt and indignation? Surely 
the gifts of fortune were never given to 
men to make them leſs ſignificant than 
others; but to make them more ſo; and 
when they are excuſed by the indulgence 
of providence from the labours of low 
life, in which others are obliged to toil, it 
becomes them to employ their time, and 
powers, in all the more generous ſervices 
to mankind and, themſelves, When they 
G g 3 1 
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SERM,do not ſo, they become a nuiſance ; and 
XVI. high ſtation, and opulent fortune, become 
S"Y— ſnare and curſe to them. To conclude, 
of all the means of preſerving integrity 
and innocence, of keeping the heart in a 
proper ſtate, virtuous induſtry in buſineſs 
of ſome kind or other, is perhaps to be ac- 
counted the principal; as on the other 
hand, nothing can be more pernicious than 

ſloth and idleneſs. 

Thirdly, we ſee that all men have a 
circle, leſſer or greater, of acquaintances, 
with whom they principally converſe : 
Some of them, thoſe with whom they are 
Joined as members of domeſtic ſociety ; 

others, whom the buſineſs and commerce 
af life, or near neighbourhood, render fa- 
miliar to them. Now, it is of very great im- 
portance that men chooſe ſuch to be their 
intimate familiar acquaintances, as have a 
right temper, and a juſt taſte in life ; that 
their daily converſation may be ſuch as will 
not only not endanger innocenceand virtue, 
but contribute to the guarding and ſtrength- 
ening of them. There is a mighty power 
in converſation, in the behaviour of our 
familiar acquaintances, (eſpecially if they 
ate high in our eſteem) to affect the mind, 
| | and 
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and to render us like them in temper. Se x N. 
And indeed all ſocial intercourſe has in- XVI. 

fluence one way or other; either in lay- 
ing temptations and ſnares in our way, by 
ſuch licentiouſneſs as defiles the imagina- 
tion; or by ſuch a contrary ſtrain, as tends 
to the encouragement of virtue ; very 
rarely ſhall we find converſation ſo per- 
fealy indifferent, but that it ſhall have a 
tendency to make the heart either better 
or worſe. Surely a wiſe and good man 
will chooſe ſuch for his familiars and inti- 
mates, as are like to mend and improve his 
temper, rather than to corrupt him. And 
it muſt be very grateful to a perſon of real 
worth, when he mixes in company and 
\converſation, to be ſecure that he ſhall hear 
nothing tending to endanger his virtue, or 
hurt the temper of his mind; ſo that if 
converſation ſhould not be improving, it 
will at leaſt be innocent. Whoſoever then 
would maintain his integrity and a right 
temper, muſt avoid the infeQious breath 
of wicked company. It is true that with 
reſpect to certain relations in life, men 
. have no opportunity of making a choice; 
. but muſt be content with ſuch as befal 
IF, them: However, with reſpect to the = 
| | = cle 
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SERm.cle of our voluntary familiar aſſociates, 
XVI. the caſe is otherwiſe : in the choice of 
theſe, wiſdom and virtue will ſhew them- 


ſelves : Nor. can any man be looked upon 
as a man of worth himſelf, who chooſes 
to herd with the worthleſs and wicked. 
There is a licentiouſneſs and impurity in 
the converſation of ſuch, which 1s ex- 
tremely offenſive to men of confirmed 
virtue; and to ſuch as are not ſo, ex- 
tremely dangerous; eſpecially to the young, 
and unthinking, and unpractiſed in the 
world. No misfortune can be as great, as 


their falling into the hands of the profli- 


cate and abandoned. Many unhappy 
creatures who, if left to themſelves, would 
have proceeded ſucceſsfully, yet, for want 
firmneſs and reſolution, have been ruined 


by the arts of thoſe deceivers, who ſeem 


to pique themſelves upon the deſtruction 
of yauthful innocence, and glory in mak- 
ing it their prey—A ſpirit, of all others, 
the moſt diabolical; and who can ſay 
what ſuch miſcreants deſerve ? No acts of 
robbery, nay allow me to add, of murder, 
are ſo execrable as the ruining of inno- 
cence ; in truth, men who ſet themſelves, 
ſtudiouſly and induſtriouſly, to this, are 
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the greateſt peſts in human ſociety. I haveSs Rm. 


only to add under this head, that as 
men of good hearts, and who would make 
it their buſineſs to keep them ſo, will 
ſurely chooſe that company, in which their 
virtue and the purity of their taſte are 
not like to ſuffer, but to be confirmed ra- 
ther; ſo it is one of the beſt and wor- 
thieſt offices we can do to one another, 
to encourage that. ſtrain of converſation, 
which may be to the uſe of edifying ; and 
which, as the apoſtle ſpeaks, may mini/er 
grace to the hearers, This is a matter 
which ſeems too much to be neglected. 
There is indeed an extreme that we ought 
carefully to avoid, namely, the obtruding 
diſcourſes upon grave ſubjects, on every 
occaſion, whether proper or not ; which 
inſtead of doing good, only makes men 
ridiculous; but yet there are ways of 
dropping incidental hints, and of leading 
to ſubjects which may be uſeful, that are 
in no ſort affected, and will not prove 
offenſive. A perſon who has juſt and 
manly notions of virtue and religion, with 


XVI. 
—— 


but common diſcretion, will run no dan- 


ger of erring in theſe points. But the 


mention of this is enough. 
Laſtly, 
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SeRM. Laſtly, converſing much with the heart, 
XVI. obſerving the tendencies of the affections 
with care, and endeavouring to preſerve 
always a juſt ſenſe of things upon the 
mind, will be found of the greateſt uſe. 
Luſts and evil affections bias the mind; 
they caſt miſts and darkneſs over it; and 
the very ſource of them lies in want of 
ſenſe and diſcernment. To acquire which, 
and ſo to preſerve, in the heart, the candle 
of the Lord, unclouded, nothing in our 
power can contribute ſo much, as fre- 
quent and ſerious communing with our 
own hearts—Taking the tendency of our 
deſires and inclinations to taſk, with ſe- 
verity; and examining the pretences un- 
der which the various gratifications of 
them are recommended. By ſuch a care- 
ful attention to ourſelves we will find out 
the deceitfulneſr of fm; and thoſe ſnares 
which prejudice conceals from the un- 
thinking ; ; we ſhall be able to reſiſt temp- | 
_ tations with firmneſs and reſolution ; for | 
in truth, the ſucceſs of them, where they : 
do prevail, is in a great meaſure owing |, 
t 


to careleſſneſs and inattention. 
. I ſhall, in concluſion, very briefly re- 


preſent to you the argument, by which , 
the | 


* 
- 


e 


— 
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the preacher recommends to us the dili-SE KM. 
gent keeping of our hearts ; namely, that XVI. 


out of them are the iſſues of life. In a 


former diſcourſe I ſhewed you how out 


of the heart proceed evil thoughts, mur- 
thers, adulteries, fornications, thefts, falſe- 
witneſs, blaſphemies; and the heart 
which is the ſource of theſe, 1s indeed 
the ſource of death : For wickedneſs, and 
miſery, are connected in the nature of 
things, as well as by the poſitive conſti- 
tution of God, who will judge mankind 
according to their works, and has pre- 
pared tribulation, and anguiſh, for every 


ſoul of man who doth evil, without any 


reſpect of perſons. On the other hand, 
the heart which. is full of love to God, 
and good affections, which is pure from 
vicious inclination, is a ſpring of the 
moſt laſting and ſatisfying happineſs. The 
good affections, naturally and neceſſarily, 
produce pleaſure and peace; they are 
indeed, when in proper ſtrength, the faireſt 


internal paradiſe. Beſides, as they are plea- 


pineſs, in the higheſt and ſtrongeſt ſenſe 


ſing to God, ſo he has promiſed to reward 
them; the pure in heart ſhall be bleſſed,' for 
they ſhall ſee God ! This is life, this is hap- 


of 


460 What is imported 
_ SERM.of that word! Infinite then ſhall our gain 
XVII. be, in keeping the heart with diligence 

and ſucceſs; and if we are conſcious to 


: ourſelves of the one, we may moſt aſ- 
ſuredly promiſe ourſelves the other. 


End of Vol. II. 


